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BOOKS Sad by T. ASTLEY. 


i A New Roman 1 by Queſtion and Tee 
of the 


In a Method m ebene than 
Kind extant. Ae Nan ncient Aurkors, 


and the moſt Celebrared ar among the Modern. And in- 
terſpers'd with ſuch Cuſtoms as ſerve to illuſtrate the 
Hiſtory, With a complete Index. By the Author of 
the Hiſtory of England Queſtion and Anſwer. 12mo. 


Price 38. 

The Temple of 1 the Principal Hiſtories 
of Fabulous Antiqui Vi Rein and Remarks, 
which diſcover g of he ſeverał Fables, 


and their Foundation in Hiſtory. Written principally 
for the Inſtruction of Youth, 12mo. Price 38. | 
A ſhort Way to know the World; or, the Rudiments 
of Geography: Being a new, familiar Method of teach- _ 
ing Youth the Knowledge of the Globes, and the four 


Que: of- the World. The ad Edivjog; 12 
Price 2 5. 64, 3 


The da e "OE Areas of Mr. Clerc 5 
Natural Son of Oliver Cromwel. Written by himſelf. 
Giving a particular Account of his Unhappineſs in Love, 
Marriage, Friendſhip, &c. and his great Sufferings in 
Europe and America. Intermix'd with Reflections, de- 
ſcribing the Heart of Man in all its variety of Paſſions and 
Diſguiſes; alſo fore tur idus Particulars of Oliver's Hiſto- 
ry and Amours, and ſeveral remarkable Particulars in tho 
Reign of K. Charles II. never before made publick. In 
5 Vols. amo. Price 128. 6d. 

Ovid's Metamorphoſis. In fifteen Bogks. Made Eng- 
liſh by Mr. Pope, Mr.Gay, Mr. Philips and others. Adorned 
with Cuts. The third Edition. Publiſh'd by Dr. Sewell. 

ln two Vols. 12mo, Price 55. 

The Works of - Tranſlated into Engliſh Blank 
Verſe. With large explanatory Notes, and critical Ob- 
ſervations. By Viech Trapp, D. D. In three Volumes 
Iz mo. Price 9s. 

Poems on ſeveral Occaſions. By Stephen Duck. 
Sometime a poor Thraſher in a Barn, in the County of 
Wilts, zt the Wages of 45. d. a Week. The mtb 
Ednion. To which are ded, ſeveral Poems by the ſame 
Author, not in any of the former Editions. Alſo a Copy 
of rr. from a Miller in Ireland to Stephen Duck, 8vo. 
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HE chit! 1 hh 
1 of your knowledge, in 
D thoſe parts of literature 
n which beſt adorn the 
mind, and of your complacency 
to all who have the happineſs” of 
approaching you, were the mo- 
tives of my deſiring your Tn 
tance. _ 

Being induly 'd it, I reap” no 
little advantage and ſatisfaction 


„ 


TCP wemwy * 


Dries ro 
be your converſation, but SY | 


| amiableneſs of your temper gave 
me inexpteſſible pleaſure. 
As you are endu'd with all the 
qualities which can endear a man 
to ſociety, tis no wonder you 
ald tze the delight of your ac- | 
quaintance. A Gentleman, whoſe 
caſt of mind is ſuch, as ſhows the 
greateſt diſintereſtedneſs, and the 
utmoſt contempt for riches, can- 
not but be eminently conſpicuom 
uk 105 age, when avarice bene the 
x provaling paſſion; and when 
45 ſeveral Individuals, inſtead of 
affording their rec tr aſſiſt· 
ance, and of Firs whe _ thoſe 
pleaſures which would otherwiſe 
ariſe from their eee are 
every moment in ſearch of "low, 
oveling artiſices togratify them- 


Ives, EY, lex and injure 
dere, an 1 . 


as 


_'DebroartoN. 
the-community of which they y ke 
en "W.- 

Were your rw Wege d 
e the getieroſity of your 
diſpoſition, Muleitudes, who! "are 
now groaning under various ca 
lamities „would enjoy all the 
bleſſings that human aid can be- 
ſtow. is, Sal 

But I am venturing upon: a 
taſk for which I find my ſelf un- 
equal, -and ſhall — haſten 
to apologize for my | ping at- 
tempt; and eſpecially for my pre- 
ſuming to prefix (unknown to 
you) your name to the owe 
rude ſheets. The only hope 1 
have is from your Candor: 2 as 
the familiarity you are pleas d to 
allow me, and my ſtation of life, 
place me above the venal views 


of moſt dedicators 3 3 1 flatter my- 
LE 


* 


4. 


DEDICATION. 
ſelf that theſe. conſiderations will, 
in ſome meaſure, plead my ex- 
cuſe ; particularly when I aſſure 

you that no one can have a higher 
—— for you; r be with ele 


acerity, 
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PREFACE. 


k urcommon encouragement this 
— 5 | little work bas met with, made 
' me ambitious of laying a more juſt 
— LF Tal 8 claim ſo tbe publick favour; and 

— ber this reaſon. 1 bave, in this 
2 edilion, compar'd it very exactiy with-our 
moſt celebrated «Engliſh» bi/lorians, '- eſpecially = 
with My-Rapinde They ras 3 Jo that if it meri- 4 
ted ſome little conntenance in its former undreſs; I 

may venture to aſſert that it now \deſerves more, « 
on accouut of the great pains I have taken to new 
mould the incident; as well as to correct the 
ebronolop y i it almoſt every part. nee einn 
We chief deen of this work, is to canning 
vnF youth-10-the knowledge of tbe kiftery of- #beix 
own country. © However, tho” it be calculated 
more immediately for ghem, it _ may be of ſer» 
vice to ſuch grown perſons, who, being ſtrangers 
to the Engliſh Hiftory; are 2 e of acquait+ - 
ing themſelves on iy br to others,” who baving 
 Rudied. iu at larg in, vr ſome other vo. 
luminous wear, the en of \refreſoing _ 
memories in 'that particular. 
, ſurprixing no one” bad atteipted * 
0 de ment f | the Engliſh Hiſtory, before I en- 
in that' I nb preſent the reader wilh; 

4 epit 7 Bude been long fince pub» 
e a 7 \biftories. in our language. Tb 
Great and Rog biftories indeed cuntad 's 
Jars 77 the nobleſt events that ever _— « 

1190 4 


ie furprizing.. revolutions therein, which are 


FOO  PREFMEANS woe! 
but fil 8 are not ſo much our concern, as the | 
' #ranſathions that relate to our own country. The 
birth or death of a ſovereign" Prince, will create 
Joy, or throw a damp on ibe minds of the great- 
et part of bis ſubjefts, but the/e paſſions are 
much. ſtronger, when they are raiſed from cir- 
thut happen among their neareſt re- 
lations. The compariſon will bold between the 
Roman and Engliſh biftories z 1he former in- 
deed raiſes our admiration more, when we conſi- 
der abe origin of that ſtate, its progreſs and der 
£ay 3 bus the latter, tho it exhibits leſs noble in. 
2 does nevertbags. a 1 in 4 mucb 
er manner. 

to tbe hiſtories + the Greeks and, Ro- 

mans, there is, I believe, nous which affords. 4 
greater variety of - memorable. vent than that 
England;  efpecialiy when todden ter configer = 


bardly to be parallePd in any other. annals, 
I have endeavour'd. to Nate every thing with 
- the utmoſt impartiality, without. being erb 4 
1 and as I have advanc d nothing 
authorities, if the — 
mort 1 any. paſſage: that claſhes with. bis par- 
ticular ſentiments, 1 muſt intreat bim nd io be 
too ſevere in bis cenfure, go my ſole aim was 
bis improvement in biſtory and language. io, 
J owe ſome acknowledgments th a lth French 
8 entitled, Methode facile pou A- 
Phiſtoire d' Angleterre, aud 10 . 


. nne een Rane. 
SchH. 
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Lot TR Price 38.4 
a Paper) For the 22 
1 TERENTII Comœdiæ Sex; or, the $ Six Gs 
's medies of Txxgxct, wich the * Im- 
provements; in az Method, which, it is E will 
not only afford the Youth all neceffery Aſfiſtance at School, 
but enable Gentlemen to Ar with Eafe and Plexfure - 
their Claſſical Learning, which by ſeveral Years Neglect 
may have in Meaſure loſt, vix . 5 
3 "The Words ot the Author are placed in their Natu- 
ral and Grammartical Order, in the Jower Part of the Page, 
2 Such Words ſupplicd as by, 7 Elipfis are 0 
3g: yet are necefſary to make the 
3. The moft remarkable DT 
placed in Order, as th e 
4. An Alphabetical 
Author, ſhewing their Parts of pegs e eee 
5, The Themes of the Verbs, with their Conjuga 
and de ey 
By Joan, STIRLING, M.. 'A. Chaps to his Grace 
the Duke of Gor Don. | 
II. Pub. Ovidii Naſenis Trifia, va. 1 b. 6d. bound. 


III. Auli Perſſi Flacei, Satire, uo. Pr. 1.5. by 
* Fo lit Maronis Bucelica, Bg. Pr. i may a. 
ee 


CatonisDifficha Morahia & Lili Monita Pd 
The 3d Edition. Pr. 1 8, bound. i | 
551. 1. Annzi Flori Hiſtoria Romana, 1 Pr. 3 «bd, 
VII. Eutropii Hiſtoriz Romans Breviarium,Pr. 2 5, 6d. 
Fl Phædri Auguſti Czfaris Liberti Fabulzx, 2 8. bd. 
IX. Corderii Centutia Selecta, Pr. 2 5. bound. | 
'E Catechiſmus & Articuli Eccleſiz Anglicanz, Pr. 1 b. 
A ſhort View of Engliſh Grammar, 8 vo, Pr, 6d. 
XII. A Hort View of Latin Grammar, Byo, Pr. 64. 
XII. BreviariumGrammatice, Exemplaribus ſcribendis 
adaptaturn ; or, the Rudiments of Grammar en on 
Copper Plates for Copies. Pr. 6d. ſtitch d. 

XIV. A ſhort Syſtem of Rhetoric in a Mcthod intirely 
new: Containing all the Tropes and Figures, neceflary 
to illuſtrate the Claſſics, both poetical and hiſtorical. To 
render which more generally uſeful, the Whole is divided 
into two Parts: In the firſt of which the Rules are given - 
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Sebool-Books fald by T. A8 EE v. 


in Engliſh, > Oy Has hope Mpc below N 
are proper Examples in eac Language; at 
the of ha Pages are the Terms tranſlated in the 
one, — their Derivations from the Greek in je. 
ye ban SR Edition, 8yo. Pr. 4 d. Kirch d. | 
| | 7 in the Preſs, 


1 nd. Vogt Mari Opers. ol Wt 1805 
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"The natural Method be Taking, being the Aerhiedep | 


i Queſtions and Anſwers, explained, amended, and fitted 


to rhe Capacity and Uſe of the loweſt Form. For the Uſe 
of St. PauPs School. The ninth Edition. By Samuel 
e 
Ovid's T n five Or 2 , 
verbal, and imaticalVerſion, anſivering lineally to 
Latin proſe Verfion lately publiſhed,” by the Author on 
this; by the Afﬀfiſtance of ich the Learner may with 
Eaſe and Pleaſure attain tothe Conſtruing of Ovid's Book, 


without (or with very little) Trouble 20 the Teacher. 


By N. Baily, 12mo. Pr. 18. : 
Grecz Grammaticz Inſtitutio Compendlaria. In U 
ſam Scholanim.”\ Autore Edv. Wettenhal, D. D. nuper 


| Epiſcopo Kiltner,” & Ardag, | Edirio Quinn. 4 2m0. 


Thome Bennet, 8. T. P. 'Grammitica Hebrza cum 
uberrima Praxi in uſum Tirotium, qui loguam Hebrzam 


- abſque Præceptoris viva voce (idque in breviſſimo Tem- 


poris compendio) ediſcere cupiunt, Accedit cotfilium 
Orientalium, Hebrææ 
2 Caldæx, Syte, Samaritanz, & Arabica, in 0 
& perficiendo: Editio tertia, vo. Pr. 28. 6d. 
* Biſhop Williams's brief Expoſition of the ET: Ca- 


5 techifin with Proofs from Scripture ; divided into 
twelve Sections. The twenty- ys Edition, imo. 


1 anch u, 6d. bound. 
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che eat; and that of Strait 
2 A; The channel to the ſouth, b ſepa 


0. 


| 8 We ME bes l 


2 


1 ner Ho ng — 


4 Ever fince the nning of the of = 
Jm. who, g ce ne 

zroſe about the royal title, Kon Whether E RY — | 
land ſhould be named firſt, aſſumed that of e 
Great-Britain'j and tevived a name that had beep laid 

fide ever fince the begin of the ninth 

What is the ſhape of -Britain ? 

where? ae the gen 


* * 
. ; 


, 


; theangles 
to * ae that of Foreland, or Sandwich near rh 


to the 
D. What are the ſeas that ſurround jt? 


ans to the cl the German Ocean, 

s, G 

Frozen-Sew to the north; 7 the bits 65 the weſt © 

2. Into how many parts is Great - Britain diyided ? * 
A. Two, vix. England and Scotland; the latter lying 

{0 the north, ana the former to the lat. | 

B ' ©. What 


: 


— — 

_— 

7 ? 
4 


(2) 

E. What is Ae Gas Whats 
A. The. weſtern - fide of it, from the Lizard-Poine in 
Cornwall to Catineſi in Scotlaud, reckoning the windi | 
of the ſhores, is $12 miles; the eaſterm ſide 704. 
ſouth coaſt, which is the broadeſt, 320: and — 

of the whole Iſland, is 1836 miles. 
9. When was the name of Britain chang'd into that 
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! 
| of England ?-, 
ity 4. In the year 58g or 586, 3 little the founding 
WW - the ſeven Kingdoms w e us conſent of 
23 the ſeven Kings. 2 , 
| Q How is England bounded? © 
j 


A. By the rivers of Tweed and * and the moun- 
tiins of Chiviot, dyhich divide it from n the reſt 
vf it is bounded by the Ocean. 

2. Who were the ancient inhabitants thereof ? 
23. 4. The Britons, becher Gauls or Pfau, and the 


8 "S. What nations have had the ſovereignty of * 
The Britons, the Romans, the Saxopror g, the 
Danes, and the Normans. : 
- 2: How many Kings have reigned therein ; 5 
A. *Tis impoſſible to give the exact number of thoſe 
who reigned before anno: 800, when Egbert began the 
monarchy, the hiſtory whereof we are now writing. 
6D NN England del into ſeven Kingdoms be- 
fore E ? 
A. Yes, and it was call'd 3 Saxon Heptarchy, which 
were the Kingdoms, r. of Kent; 2. of South-Sex, or 
the South-Saxons; 3. Weſt-Sex, or of the Weſt-Saxons ; 

Eaſi-Sex, or of the Eaſt-Saxons; 5: the Northumbers ; 
7 Eaſt-Angles; 7. of Mercia. 

2. Hare all its Kings from Egbert ſpring from the 
fame family? ? 

A. No; the family that now fits upon the throne i is 
the ſeventh. 

9. Pray give me the names of the fanilies, "kde | 
1 number of Kings that have ſprung from them | . 
A4. The firſt was that of the Saxon or Engl 
| | Whereof there were ſeventeen; the ſecond that — 

1 Danes, of which there were only three Kings; the 2 
8 — 75 . ; which 
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| Plantage- 
nets, or of the houſe of Anjos, which is the fifth, is 


4 


(3) 
Whit; is that of ths West gave the ſame number; 


aud that of Champagne, which is the fourth, whereot 


ge is only one. | | 
me. Who are the reſt ? 374 Ff© 1 
A. We muſt firſt obſerve, that that as the 


divided: into three branches, wiz. that of the Plantage 
nets, whence eight Kings have < ; thoſe of York 


and of Lancaſter, from each wher three Monarchs 


have ſprung. 
Tell me the names of the! reſt? _. | 
4. "The Tudors have given three Kings and ws Qui) 5 
che Sreuurts four Kings and two Queens; and from that 
of  Brimſwick; which is now upon the throne, two 
Rings only have . N E 


a - 


of the RovaL FAMILY, 


Fi 17 HAT kind of goremmen is that of Eng 
2 Ik g ? 


4. A Monarchy, the authority -whereof is beverthe 
leſs limited by the Parliament. The crown is heredita - 
ry, and the women are allowed to ſucceed to it. 

©. In what does the ſovereign authority of the Ss 
of England immediately conſiſt? = | 

A. They alone have power to declare peace, or war; 
to make gues, treaties, or to conclude a truce, to 
receive, or ſend out ambaſſadors, to coin money, but 
not to fix the current value of it, which is done by con- 
fear of Parliament only; to allow or repeal grants and 
Privileges; to diſpoſe of the ſeveral governments in their 
dominions, and all employments both of ſea and land. 
In a word, all commiſſions, whether for life, or a cer- 
rain bmited time, are abſolutely in their diſpoſal. 

2 Does their power extend no farther ? 8 

4. They are heirs in the laſt reſort in their Mn 
that i is, all eſtates where no heir appears, revert or eſcheat 
oy mean Lord firſt, er 1 iu 

in Neri 

$ Pray continue. 


B 2 | A. They 
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4. They had the cuſtody of the g and eſtates of 

all minors that held of the crown; e kt apply the 
* might ap 

revenues thereof to their own private uſe, except w 
was neceſſary for the minor*s maintenance, till ſuch rime 
as he were one and twenty, when he is at age; and then 
they could not marry. without their conſent; but this 
bas been taken away by the ſtatute 12 Car. II. c. 24. 

©. Have the Kings of Englaxd any authority over che 
Parliament 8 

A. They alone have the power of ſummoning, pros 
roguing, and diſſolving it; they may refuſe to give the 
royal aſſent to acts, 3 chliged nd — 
reaſon of their refuſal; and the "hole farce and. 
of cheir ſtatutes ow from them, and cannot i 
a law without their expreſs co 

2. Is juſtice adminiſtred in the Rs of 8 
name? 

A. In all pirtd'of Beis he is 1 A... 
judge, or lord chief juſtice. He fills up all the offices 
of Judicature; bas liberty to preſide in 8 5 
in all caſes, that of ken n 
WR is | 

4 2 — moderator on: ne 
church of England, over all perſons and in all caſes, 

which title was taken up by Queen Elizabeth, inſtead 
of the ſupreme. Read, . uſtd by Hen VIII. 
and Edward VI. He nominates to bilhepricks, and fe 
veral other benefices. He claims tenths and annats,' and 
by his mandate to the aſſembles; his clergy 
in convocation, nor have they ee fitting without 
_ mandate. 
ee King of Zagland waited 


Leu beef poſt poſtüre, and no ons is allowed/to 
eee ee , except De Gourey NCI 


2: Wha i bo i he gere paſo inthe eb: 
N 1 Jaga = 
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4. She may make whatever purchaſes ſhe thinks pros 


per in the kingdom, and diſpoſe of them without an 


act of Parliament for her naturalization. She may remove 


her cauſes to whatever court ſne pleaſes; and if, when a 


widow, ſhe ſhould marry again, ſhe would have all ho- 
nours paid her as to a Queen, tho' ſhe was to marry a 


private Gentleman. 


2. What title is given to the eldeſt ſon ? | = 
A. He is called prince of Wales, and is always heir 


apparent to the crown; and when he is fifteen, his ſub- 
jects pay him homage. 


D. Is it many years fince the Kings eldeſt ſon hath 
enjoy'd this title? 

A. Edward I. (to compute, as che Engliſh do, e the 
Norman princes) won this principality in 1282, from 
Llewellyn the laſt prince of Wales ; and he wholly aboliſhed 
the authority of theſe princes by taking priſoner David, 
Llewellyw s brother, whom he beheaded in 1283. 

D. Which of the Kings of England s ſons firſt had 
the title of Prince of Wales ? 

A. Edward II. who was born at G in 
that principality; the King having obliged his conſort to 
go and lye- in there, that they might be the better 
Pleaſed with the Prince he was going to ſet over them. 

©. Has the Kings eldeſt ſon any other Title? 

A. Yes; he is born duke of Cornwall, in reſpect to 
which he is of age at the very day of his birth, {6 
as to claim livery and ſeiſin of the Lad dukedom. 

When was this * firſt ſettled on = King's 
elde it on? 

A. By Edward UI. and it is to be obſerved that ir 
does not: deſeend by virtue of that Monarch's grant 
to the heir of the crown of England in general, but 
to the ſon, and him the firſt begotten . ſon of the King. 
So Richard de Bourdeauæx, ſon to the hlack prince, w-Who 
died without coming to the crown, was not duke of 
Cornwall by birth, but was created ſo by charter: Nor 
was Henry VIII. after the death of his brother Prince 
Arthur duke of Cornwall, becauſe he was not the eldeſt 


ſoa. | 
2 | B 3 x 2 Has 


(9) 

Us 2 Has the Prince of Wales any ſettled revenue? 

He has about twenty thouſand pounds ſterling gar 

7 5 the mines in the dukedom of Cornwall. H 
4 nt Majeſty, when prince, had 100, 0001. ram: 
ettled upon him by act of Parliamemt. 
©. At ab age is he ſovercign of Wales ? 

A. At fourteen; till which time it uſed to be govern- 

ed by commiſſioners choſen from the body « of whe. nobi- 
ÞAity and clergy. 

Have the reſt of the King's children any titles ap- 
Propriated to them? 

A. No, the King beſtows whatever titles be pleaſes 
upon them. We are only to obſerve, that the title of 
Royal Highneſs is given them, and that e kiſſes 
their hands muſt do it kneeling.  —- 

2. Has the King any fixedreveoues? _ 

A; The Parliament paſſed an ad in the year 2660, in 
favour. of King Charlss II. by which it was ordained, 
that henceforward the King's yearly revenues ſhould be 
fixed at twelve hundred thouſand pounds ſterling, which 
ſum added to certain other taxes, produces his majeſty 
a yearly revenue of fifteen — . thouſand pounds 
ſterling, which amounts to about twenty millions of 
French money. The ordinary charge of the government, 
or Civil Lift, as it is now called, was, upon her late 
majeſty's acceſſion to the crown, ſettled by Parliament 
at 700, ooo per annum, upon the beſt funds in England. 
His preſent majeſty's is ſettled at $00,000 J. which it 
is * thought * about a million. 

- Of the PARLIAMENT. 


D. HAT is the Parliament of England? 


A. The general aſſembly of the eſtates of 


the kingdom. 
©. By whom was it inſtituted ? 
A. In a large ſenſe it is as old, no doubt, as the 
Saxon 3 in this Kingdom: And though the 
3 commons 


. 
. - 


themſelves a power, of not 
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commons ona undoubtedly always repreſented in it, yet 


the manner how they — repreſented, i0 not certain, 
there being no ſummons of them 
49 Henry III. when they firſt began to be a diſtiact 
houſe, much in the ſame manner they are now. 


upon record before 


Whence was it originally derived? 
wr From the parliaments, aſſemblies; or diets of the 
northern nations, whence the Anglo-Savons came. It 
was not indeed held ſo frequently under the firſt Briezfþ 
Kings, as under the Plantagenets, when it began to mabe 
itſelf formidable. wank 
2. By what Repo has it riſen to that height of power 
it has ſometimes aſſum'd? 


A. This was owing either to the avarice, oryrofule- 


7 of ſome Kings; their adberence to their nn 
or the ambition of ſome particular perſons. 


©. In what manner did che avarice and profuſion of 


the Kings give authority to the Parliament? 


A. As the yearly reyenues fixed by the ſtare fell ſhort 
of the ſums expended, the Kings were obliged to im- 
poſe taxes; and the monies ariſing from hence havi 


been employ'd to different uſes, or laviſh'd on favourites; 


all ſuch great men as did not ſhare in them, oppos d 
them; and after ſeveral inſurrections they aflum'd to 
the King to levy 
any other taxes, than ſuch as had been rand bim by 


the ſtates of. the ki 
2. When did Parliament dame this unh6; 
A. Under che. reign ef King John, and they und- 


rity? 


firm'd it to themſelves under that of his ſon, who, as 


he was always in want of money, uſed to convene 
them very often. *Twas in theſe aſſemblies only that 
they came to ſuch AY as alas A — 


kinghy authority. 
Did not the King oppoſs cheit — + 


A. It was not in his power to do it, he — 
ſcarce able to preſerve his crown. Beſides, the methods 
which he and all weak princes have employed to main- 
tain their veel * 28 e to 1 0 it en- 


Po” 2 In 


. In what manner? {SELECTED 

A. Whenever the defenders of liberty. had bud wo 
narrow bounds to the royal authority, and had cauſed 
their reſolutions to be paſſed into a law by Parliament, the 
King no ſooner got the upper-hand, than he would con- 
vene ſuch a Parliament as was either faithful, or had been 
brib'd by him, in order to repeal the acts made by the 
former. In this manner the Parliament, whether ob- 
ſtinate or humble, had always the upper-hand under 
—_ Kings, whereof there have been oy WAND 

2. Was the Parliament as powerful under the re 25 
nown'd Kings ? 

A. It did no more than barely put their commands i in 

execution, and had only the power of approving their 

deſigns. Edward III, Henry IV, V, VII, and VIII, and 

Queen Llix abeth made the parliament ſübſervient to 

their will; but it has not been ſo Pliable ee: — 7, 
„. Whyifo?:: - 

A. Becauſe it is ay: compoſed of two parties, 
whereof the firſt, who are ſo many creatures of the 
court, ſeldom fail of being balanced by the defenders of 
the liberty and privileges of their country. Tis this 
mutual oppoſition that occaſioned the death of Charles 
the firſt; and all the revolutions that have happen'd ſince 
that time. 

D. Are theſe the * ſteps by which the Parliament 
Has riſen to this exalted power? 

A. We muſt likewiſe add, the great love ſome Kings 
have had for favourites, and the hatred which the Eng- 
liſh bear to all thoſe who are in favour; and as favcu- 
Tites have never had any power but under weak kings, 
it was no difficult matter for the great men of the _ 
dom to give the government whatever form they thoug 
proper ; but the ambition of certain men hav carried 1 mat- 
ters to ſtill greater lengths. 

2. What methods did they. employ ? | 

A. Some Princes, whoſe aim was to ſeize upon the 
crown, ſought out methods to give ſome colour to their 
uſurpation; this they often were not able to effect, but 
by * ſeveral crimes to the charge of the reigning 
61 he 3 
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Monarch; and as it was 
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to have ſome, power 
which might take cognizance o theſe'crimas,. they have 
made choice; of the Parliament, which, by the undoubt- 
ed od og it has of regulating the ſucceſſion to the crown 

has by this means frequently ee the fate of theſe 


Monarchs? FEE 

2. Whit? examples have we had. of this? - 

- 4 The Parliament. called Edward II. to el by 
a of his Queen and his eldeſt Son; and with their 
conſent depos'd him, and placed Edward III. on the 
ihrone. The | qr between the houſes of Tork and 


| lens e- furniſh been e n 


this Kind. Lia 0565 0 33 3R 

2. Pray relate. ſame. of, thels, We3 0 
3 o Edward IV. . to bs dew: 
thy of wearing the crowns had him depos'd and con- 
demn'd to perpetual impriſonment. Henry having — 7 
over his enemy he could po 


LO 


e 
2. Of whom dots, alnment oaün? 
A. Of the three eſtates, the lords {pi | the lords 
temporal, and Commons: the two | compoſe che 
upper houſe, and the commons the lower. Some au- 
thors make the King one of the three eſtates in Parlia- 
ment, reckoning the lords ſpiritual and temporal 
another. But this een enen off 
* 90 2 18 22980 
A Who are thſe tha have da. in the houſ of 
8 rf! ih 8:80 
A. The King, 
dukes, mafqui ha carls,. viſcounts, and batons, or lords, 
whoſe number, including the 16 peers that ſtrve for 
Scotland, generally amounts to near two hundred; and 
by. a ſtatute. made. 30 Car. II. the lords that conform 
not to the proteſtant religion, no longer ſit, or (give 
their votes in the houſe of lords. | 


: Do no others fit there occaſionally. n 977 * | 


. &: Yes; che judges, the King's counſel at law, the 
mmkſters in chancery, 1 
e ol law. But they are nat to it in the 


— 


the princes. of the blood, the hiſhape 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


_ 
preſence without his leave. Add to theſe the clerk of 
the crown, and clerk of parliament ; the laft of whom 
has two: under clerks, "who write pages 1 behind 
him. 3 

- 9. Who are thoſe that compoſe the houſe of com- 


mons? WYETH 
A. The two deputies, or 6s; of Mel of the 
forty counties, into which is divided; thoſe of 


the twenty fix cities, each of which hath a right to ſend 
two, except the city of London, 'which ſends four; the 
repreſentatives of the univerſities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge ; the barons of the cinque- ports, and 330 bur- 
geſſes of 168 towns in England, each of which ſends one 
or two, according to their privileges; 24 from thb towns 
of the principaliry of Wales; and laſtly the 45 from Svor- 
_ in all 558 members. But if Ey are pro 
Wee —— elected | 
W are theſe es ? 
Moſt commonly from ane 
, and gentry; and the counties, in ordert 
mſelves mae erz, oſten make choice of 
dukes, warquiffes, earls and lords, when 
ve paſſed their one and wwentieth err nen 


2155 appointed by the laws. 
mne. the eathority-of the Parliament con- 


e 
Ia new laws, reviving or abrogating old 
: and no law is made without being read three 


5 is both houſes; and having at laſt the royal aſſent. 
4 bill of indemnity coming A has 


ene each houſe. e * 
& 2 Muſt all ws be firſt begun in the houſe of lords? 
4. No; it is indifferent in which houſe a law is firſt 
n bills, which muſt be begun 
Dr and. brought in pl gay heros - 

_— What is the buſineſs ofthe houſe of lors diſtin 
from the commons? © en | 
A. They may try — life and Trad and in 
wie .conta — 7 in from all other 
won in caſes of felony and a 
| K 
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right of trying their own ; and in al other caſe 


where the commons im 
7 b IRE? ber buſineſs of the houſe of 
n 

4. To examine eleQtions; "to expel their _ 
— . to commit them or others to 

reſent publick grievances to be redreſs d, 2 
lick delinquents to be puniſhed. . To which purpoſe, 
when the Parliament is ing the commons have the 


power of impeaching an on how great ſoever, before 
the lords who are the hudges. But the greateſt prerogative 
is their I money which I mentioned before. 


pl What method is taken in A n 
A. It is put into 1 and brought i in by 2 
one member, and ſeconded by another. Every mem- 
ber may ſpeak for or againſt it once, but muſt not 
make 1 in a ſecond Perc, unden in commit 
en ſele& ones, or of the whole houſe. 
. Where is the Parliament held???” 
. Wherever the King pleaſes; but i hs for wer 


any years been held in # | 


Of the cer. Juen 


2. _ what does the Clergy of Englend conſiſt? f 
A. In two archbiſhops, viz. of and 
York, 24 biſhops, 26 deans of chapters, 60 archdeacons 


544 prebends, and upwards of 9700 recturs of Pariſh- 
es, each of whom have the care ot one church, and ſome- 


times of more, anda — number of curates under W 
all who are the epiſcopal clergy. © 
O. What dy have the two archbiſhops ?_ 5 
A. The archbiſhop of Canterbury is the firſt pert of 
the realm, and takes place of all except the royal fami- 
ly,” He uſually crowns the King or Queen, and is al- 
h 2 Er. . 2 . wy council. Fer archbi- 
PL es next im, except 
thel lord chancellor, and uſually 4— the queen conſort. 
The one is ſtyled primate of England, the other of all 


-4 England. 


Which lye 


* 


e 
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They bath by the King's mandate call the 
clergy of their reſpective Aigoeiſes- 20 convocation, / arc 


Hoth-/pfefidents- of it. and prœrogue and diſſolve it at 
the direction of the King. They cenſure other biſhops 
within their province. Appoint coadjutors to ather 
biſhops, when infirm. Have their court of arches, to 
appeals from the courts of other biſhops. 
Have p f wilk. 7 option of any one 
ae; in the gift of every biſhop conſecrated or con- 
firmed by ee en Nate AED ne 


. What authority have the Biſhops? 1 31 

A. They confer orders and confirm; cine miglſters 
. to preach, and perform the reſt of the N fun- 
tions in their ſeveral dioceſſes. 

2. What are-deans and chapters? 

A. They were anciently. a body of dergy, of ſtand- 
2 council to the biſhap, that lived with him at his 
cathedral, and were maintained by him; till by degrees 
their dependance on him grew lefs, and the hay di- 
ſtinct parcels of his cate aſhgn'd them, and are made 
collegiate bodies, and have now. not oniy au with- 
in their own body, but ſometimes eccleſiaſtical juriſ- 
dition in ſeveral - lghboucing, 18, Pariſhes and deanries, 
and generally tem uriffli hold courts of 
Pleas within their own manors. 

L Are there no other deans, beſides deans of chap- 
ters? FD > 
A. Yes; the deans of Croyden in Surrey, mares M 
Suffes, and Bocking in Eſex, and ſome few others are 
deans without any chapter; but have a peculiar ſort of 
juriſdiction; deans of the chapel royal, Se. George's cha- 
pel at Windſor, Rippen and Guernſey are only honorary 
deans, without jurifdiftion. There were likewiſe rural 
deans or arch reſbyters, who, under the biſhop and arch- 
deacon had the peculiar care of thoſs diſtricts into which 
-our dieceſſey are ſtill divided, called deanries.”- Their 
authority and uſe is now almoſt wholly loſt, few dio- 
ceſſes having 


any, and in theſe they are but ann 
chow rn "ad her bt 
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firiefs only to make an entertainment fot their bre- 
S. What is the office of an archdea con? 

A. He was choſe anciently from among the deacons 
to be an aſſiſtant likewiſe to the biſhop ; but by the 
act of uniformity, he is now obliged to be in prieſt's 
orders. And whereas the biſhop makes a viſitation of 
his dioceſe once in three years, tis the archdeacon's 


office to viſit it for him the other two, 


9. Which is the moſt conſiderable ſect in Fighuwd 2 
A. That of the Preſbyteriaus, which ſeems the more 


| ſo, becauſe many other ſects, which agree with them in 


one common principle of rejecting epiſcopacy, go un- 

der that denomination. 

D. Name me the other ſes. | 
A. Thoſe of the Independents, the Anabaptiſts, the 

Quakers, to whom we may add the Arians, Philadel- 

phians, and many more; not to mention the Roman 

Catholic ks, whoſe eſtates are double taxed, and aredebar- 


red from preſenting to livings, but in other reſpects 


are rarely moleſted, provided they are obedient to the 
government. 


Of the NoBIL IT v. 


2. IN what manner is the nobility of England diſtin” 
guiſhed ? x | 
A. Into the nobility, properly ſo called; and the 
gentry. | 
2 Ib you comprehend under the title of the 
nobility | | f 
A. Dukes, marquiſſes, earls, viſcounts and barons. 
2, Is the title of duke of any antiquity among the 
Engliſh ? | 
A. We are told that it was firſt beſtow'd in the year 
1335, on Edward prince of Wales, call'd the black prince, 
of whom mention will be made in the cattles of Cye 
and Poitiers, who was then created duke of Cornwall. 
_ 2; Of what antiquity are the titles of marquiſſes and 
viſcounts ? : 
C ; A4. The 


(14 } 
A. The title of marquis was firſt conferred by Ki 
Richard II. anno 1385. on Robert de Vere, earl of Oxford, 
who was created marquiſs of Dublin. And the firſt 
that bore the title of viſcount was John Beaumont, cre- 
ated viſcount Beaumont by King Henry VI. anno 1439. 
Feb. 12. The ancienteſt titles of all, are thoſe of earl 

and baron. 

9D. Have the peers any high privileges? 

A. They have entrance, ſuffrage, and ſeats in Parlia- 
ment; nor can be arreſted, unleſs in caſes of high-treaſon, 
felony, breach of peace, condemnation- in Parliament, 
or contempt to the King; their ſuits are immediately 
try'd in the houſe of peers; and they cannot be try'd 

for felony or treaſon, or for miſdeameanor when the 
commons impeach, but by their peers, unleſs in caſes 
of appeal for murther. 

2. Are theſe all their privileges? 

A. When they are ſent for to Parliament, they have 
liberty to hunt in the King's grounds, either in going 
to, or returning from it. Thoſe who any ways injure 
them, are puniſh'd by the ſtatute of ſcandalum magna- 
tum. Neither the ſheriff or his officers are allow'd to 
ſearch their houſes in ſome caſes, without the King's or- 
der firſt obtain'd, ſign'd by fx privy counſellors : in a 
word, they have a great many other privileges. 

2. Are not the dukes diſtinguiſn'd by a peculiar 
habit ? | : 

A. They wear a ducal cap and a mantle of ſtate, 
which they are allow'd to appear in wherever the King 
is not - preſent, but obliged to wear when they attend 
him in the Parliament or at the coronation, 
S. Do the other peers wear ceremonial mantles ? * 
Ves, but not to mention that one degree of no- 
bility differs frem the other, a marquis may not wear 
his ceremonial mantle in preſence of a duke, an earl in 
preſence of a marquis, a viſcount in preſence of an ear], - 
and a baron in preſence of a viſcount, except in the par- 
liament· houſe, or at the coronation of a King or Queen. 

2. In what other particulars do they ſtil} differ? 

A, In theſe, viz. that all the younger ſons of dukes 
and marquiſſes are lords; an ecarl's eldeſt ſon' buy the 

ame 
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lame title; but his younger ſons, and thoſe of viſcounts, 
and all the male children of barons, are no more than 
private gentlemen. 

9. Are not the coronets uſed by the nobility of a ve- 
ry ancient date 

A. Thoſe belonging to earls were appointed about 
King Edward the third's time; thoſe of viſcounts in 
King James the firſt's reign ; and thoſe of barons in 
that of King Charles II. ö | 

I Whom do you underſtand by the gentry ? 

. Baronets, knights and eſquires, who arè all gen- 

tlemen, ſimply ſo calbd, and make part of the commons. 


Of the third Eſtate. 


2. O whom is the third eſtate compos' d? 

A. Of the gentry or lower nobility, the gen- 
tlemen of the long robe, of yeomen, of free-holders, 
merchants, keepers of publick-houſes, tradeſmen, and 


peaſants, 
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Of the Engliſh in general. 


2 13 deſcribe the perſons of the Exgliſh; ? 

A. They are for the moſt part handſome, 
grey-cy'd, fair complexion'd, have light hair, and are 
well ſhap'd. Their women are very beautiful, and have 
greater privileges than thoſe of other countries, 

2. What have you to fay to their qualities? 

A. They have naturally good ſenſe, and ſucceed in 

. Whatever they undertake ; are great ſticklers for religion, 
and ſtill more ſo in maintaining their privileges; they 
run all hazards to get them reſtor'd, whenever they are 
depriv'd of them. 1550 

Q. You have not taken any notice of their inclina- 
tions with reſpect to wa. 

A. That they are a brave people, is not to be diſputed; 
they are ſeldom ſeen to flinch, but are not able to ſupport 
very great fatigues, being * ſoft and little inclin'd 

2 to 
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to labour; they are born with a patience which is often 
of more advantage to them than a warm temper. 
2. Are the Engliſh great traders? | 

A. Yes; particularly fince King Henry the ſeventh's 
time. This monarch conſidering in what manner he 
might beſt employ his ſubjects, in order to leave them 
no leiſure to meditate on inſurrections, open'd to them 
a trade by ſea, which they have fince carried on with 
great ſucceſs, as well as ſincerity and honour. 


* Of England in general. 


©, FS the air of England healthy ? A 

| A. It is ſo healthy, that we often ſee ſome of its 
natives enjoy a perfect health till 100 years of age; how- 
ever, it does not ſeem to be ſo, it being very thick, and 
ſo clogg'd with miſts and fogs, eſpecially at London, 
that people can ſometimes ſcarce ſee one another in the 
ſtreets, at very little diſtance. 

©. Are fogs very frequent? | | 

A. So frequent, that *tis almoſt a general rule in Lon- 
don, that if the morning is not foggy, it certainly rains 
in the afternoon; and in caſe a fog riſes in the morn- 
ing, one is almoſt ſure of having a fine afternoon: and 
this rule holds good for moſt parts of England. I 

* We may cherefore ſuppoſe this country to be very 
cold? | | | 

A. Leſs than one would imagine it to be, for the 
warm winds that blow from the weſtern ocean, ſoften 
very much the ſeverity of the cold. E 

2. What are the qualities of the ſoil? 

A. It is fat and fruitful, yielding every thing in great 
abundance that is neceſſary for life; and if grapes could 
ripen in it, it would certainly be one of the beſt coun- 
tries in the world, It abounds in game; the ſea and 
the rivers furniſh great quantities of fiſh; the meadows 
are cover'd. with oxen, cows and ſheep ; their milk, but- 
ter, cheeſe, beef and mutton are excecding goad. | 

©. In what do the principal revenues of the country 
conſiſt? f PR | 

. ; | A. In 


647 

A. In the traffick of their wool, which is very fine, 
and their cloth, which for its beauty and. goodneſs, is 
' Preferr'd to filk. _ 25 

. Have they great number of tame animals? 

A. I have already obſerv'd, that the meadows were 
cover'de with great and ſmall cattle, and ball add, that 
they have horſes for war, for hunting, and the plough, 
which are as high-mettled as thoſe of Spain, are much 
longer-winded , * very tender-hoof d. They have 
ſome aſſes, but few mules: a great number of maſtiffs, 
which are more efteem'd than thoſe of any other part 
of Europe. 1 | | 

9. Is it true that there are no wolves in England? 

A. They were formerly ſo numerous, that the Kings 
of England laid a tribute of a hundred wolves heads 
on- the inhabitants of Wales; and it was very uſual for 
a perſon condemn'd to die, to have his puniſhment. 
chang'd to a mul& of a certain number of heads of theſe 
animals; by which means they were all killd, inſomuch 
that there was not ſo much as one left alive. 

2, Are there any mines init? : 

A. Strabo tells us that it had golden mines, and Cjcero 
was of the ſame opinion, but there are none found in 
theſe days: there are a few ſilver mines in the principa- 
liry of Wales; there are alſo a great numbar of lead and 
iron mines; and 'tis well known that Cornwall furniſhes 
the beſt tin in the world; and that coal-pits, particularly. 
about Newcaſtle, and quarries of ſtone, are found in ſeve- 
ral places. | | 2 

A. Name me the chief rivers of England. 

A. The Thames, the Severn, and the Humber. 
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SAXON KINGS. 
EGBERT, the Firſt Monarch of 


England. 
From the Year 801, to 838. 
Popes. 
Lzo III. 795 Micnasl I. $141 
STEPHEN V. 816 LEO V. 813 
PascAL I. 817 MicHasL II. 820 
Evcenivs II. 824 TarEoPnAalLUsL. 829 


VALENTINE I. 827 
- Emperors of the Weſt and 
Grxcpry IV. 827 Kings of France. 


Emperors of the Eaſt. CHARLEMAINE. _ $800 


Ia EXE Empreſs 797 and King of France 768 
Nickrnokus I. 802 Lewis I, 814 
2 Ino was the firſt Monarch of England ? 


A. Egbert, the laſt King of the e. 
Whoſe — was he ? 

Of Alcmund, deſcended from Inigiſil, brother to 
Ina, King of ehe Weſft-Saxons. His diſtinguiſh'd merit 


. Tais'd the jealouſy of ſeveral perſons in the court of 


King Brithric, where he did not meet with the Recep- 
tion he expected, and having been condemn'd to loſe 
his head, he fled, and by that means eſcaped the fury 
of his enemies. 

. To whom did he fly? 

. To Offa, King of the Mercians, and afterwards to 


che court of Charlemain King of France. 


2. What reception did he meet with from Charle- 
aan ? 
A. The 


— AA A. an 


CE: | 
A. The King, charm'd with his fine qualities, treated 
him with great diſtinction at his court, for near twelve 
years, and made him accompany him in his journey to 
Frankfort, and afterwards to Rome ? | 7 
2. Was any thing remarkable done at this time at 
Rome? 
A. Pope Leo III, ſet the imperial crown on Charle- 
main's head. | 
8 When did this-happen?. ' 1 5 1 _ 
On Chriſimas-day in St. Peter's church, the year of 


our Lord 801, a little after the death of Brithric. 


I What did Egbert, when he heard of his death ? 
. Having taken leave of Charlemain, who preſented 
him with the ſword which he himſelf wore, he ſet out 
with all ſpeed for the kingdom of the We/7-Saxons. 
Was he favourably receiv'd by the people thereof ? 
With incredible joy; this was in the year 801. 
The gentleneſs of his adminiſtration increaſed their at- 
fection to him, and by their aſſiſtance he conquer'd the 
Britons who inhabited the coaſts of Cornwall and Wales. 
He defeated Witglaph, King of the Mercians, conquer'd 
his kingdom, and afterwards turning his arms againſt 
the Kings of Kent, of Eaft- Anglia, and of Effex, he made 
himſelf maſter of their territories. E 
92. What did he after he had united theſe kingdoms 
to his own, and obliged the King of the North-humbers 
to become his vaſſal? | | | (ot 
A. He gave orders that all the country which was ſub- 
je& to him, ſhould thenceforward be call'd England ; fo 
that he is confider'd as the firſt ſovereign of all the A 
glo-Saxon nation. $1 
A. Was the remaining part of his reign peaceable ? 
A. Yes, except that towards the concluſion of it he 
was moleſted by the Danes, who in 833 made a deſcent 
3 England, and defeated the army which he ſent againſt 
em. % 
©, Did they long enjoy the fruits of their victory? 
A. No, for two years after Egbert routed them en- 
tirely; drove them back to their ſhips, and out of all 
parts of England, and they never return'd back to it du- 
9D. What 


| 
| 
| 
| ö 
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I What is. the character of this prinee ? | 
A. He had all the qualities requir'd in a conqueror: 
2, How long time did he reign ? 
Thirty ſeven years and ſeven months. He died in 
838. (ox according to others in 836. or 837.) and was 
interr'd at Wincheſter. . 


ETurzLwvLy, II- King of England. 


From 838 to 858. 
Popes. 


GrEcory IV. 827 MicnatL III. 842 
e wares *44 Emperors of the Weſt, and 
we „ Kings of France. 
Bznzpicr HI. 85 5 e wh 814 

- Emperors of the Eaft LoTHARIUS 840 


TaHzoPHILYs J. 829 Lewis II. 855 


2. HO ſueceeded Egbert? 
A. Ethelwwlf, his ſon, who beguo his reign 


in 838, or as others 836. 


2. Had Egbers no — children ? 

A. It does not appear he had, which Rf the 
more improbeble, what ſome hiſtorians aſſert, that E- 
thelwalf was educated in the view of being made an 
eccleſiaſticx. It is certain he commanded an army in 
the twenty fourth of his father's reign: though that he 
might do and be an eccleſiaſtick ; as Aſtan, . of 
Shenbunn, and others did. 

2 What character do hiſtorians give of him: 

That he was a pious, wiſe, valiant and clement 
prince; a a lover of peace, and very zealous for religion. 


5 What remarkable tranſactions happen d under his 
reign? | 
A. The Danes enter'd England, took and plunder d 


London; but he march d againſt them, cut moſt af them 


to pieces in 851; however, they return'd back two years 
after. 2. What 


(21) 
9. What ſucceſs had the Danes in this ſecond deſcent? 
A. Ethelwulf defeated them Pl ſecond time, gain'd two 
ſuch compleat victories over them, the one at ſea, the 
other at land, that not one of them eſcap'd to acquaint 
his countrymen with this ill news. 


2, To whom did he aſcribe theſe glorious adyantages? 


A. To the God of armies; agd to give a more illu- 
ſtrious teſtimony of his gratitude, he, from a principle of 
devotion, made a journey to Rome with his ſon, where 
he met with a gracious reception from Pope Leo IV. 

What did he in favour of the Holy-See? 

. He made his kingdom tributary to it, and. dr. 
each family in his dominions to pay a ſhilling annual 
and this is what i in England was call'd Rome-ſcot or Peter's- 

e. 
"= Are we not told that he caus'd his ſon to fign the 
infrument by which he bound himielf to pay this tri- 
te? 

A. Yes, and likewiſe thirty barans his attendants, 
which tribute was paid till Henry VIII. put a ſtop to it. 

2. Did Ethelwulf enjoy à long reign? 

A. He reign'd 20 years, and died in 8 YA 

. Was he ever married? 

Twice; firſt with Ohurgh an Engliſh princeſs; and 
afterwards with Fudith daughter of Charles the Bald, 
whom he caus'd to be crown'd with the conſent of the 
three eſtates of this kingdom. 

2. What was the motive of his convening them? 

A. In order to give a ſanction to this ceremony, and 
to ratify the inſtrument by which he had oblig d them 

ay a tribute to the Holy-Sce. 

8 Had he any children ? 

4. Not by his laſt conſort, and an hiſtorian aſſures us. 
that their marriage was not conſummated; bur he had 
five ſons by his firſt Queen; the firſt of them, Athelftan, 
was King of Kent, but died before his father; the reſt 
ſucceeded him in the whole monarchy ; beſides a daugh- 
ter, who having married Buthred King of Mercia, died 
at Pavia in 888, The Saxon Annals inform us, that a- 
bout this time, Edmund, being fifteen years of age, was 
crown'd King of the Eaſt-4ngl?s., He was ſon of _— 

m 


(22) | 
mund, (a prince of the blood-royal of the Eaft-Angles) 
who had retir'd to Germany, when Offa poſſeſs d himſelf 
of the kingdom of the Eaſt- Angles. 


ETHELBALD and ETHELBERT, jointly 
making the III King of England. 


From 858 to 860. 


Emp. of the Weſt 
Popes. Emp. of the Eaſt. andK. of France. 


BexepicTlll.85; MicnAEL III. 842 LEWIS II. 855 
NicaoLas I. 858 


DS. HICH of Erhelwulf's ſons ſucceeded him? 
A. Ethelbald his eldeſt ſon, who had rebel- 
led againſt his father, (during the journey he made to 
Rome) in order to make himſelf King in his abſence. 
©. When did he begin his reign? 

A. In the year 858. : 

What character do you give of this prince? 
A. That he had neither the piety nor valour of his 
father, or of his grandfather ; by which means he drew 
upon himſelf the hatred of his ſubjects. | 

Did he perform any remarkable action? 
No, for reigning but two years, he had as little 
opportunity as diſpoſition to ſignalize himſelf, 

O. Whom did he marry? | 

A. Judith, his father's ſecond wife, who afterwards 
married Baldwin earl of Flanders, from whom deſcend- 
ed Maud the wife of William the conqueror. But this 
Kiog left no iſſue. 


ETHEL- 


les) 
ſelf 


EL. 
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ETHELBERT, VI King of England. : 


From 860 to 866. 


| | Emp. of the Weſt 
Popes. Emp. of the Eaſt. and K. of France, 
NicnoLasl. 858. MicaaeL III. 842 Lewis II. 858 


©. T7 Thelbald leaving no iſſue, who ſucceeded him? 
A. His brother Ethelbert, who before was King 
of Kent, Eſſex, and Suſſer. 

9. What character is given of this Monarch? 

A. That he was ſweet-temper'd, wiſe, valiant, and ve- 
ry pious. ; | 

9. By what action did he ſignalize himſelf? 

A. The Danes having invaded his dominions, and 
ſciz'd upon Wincheſter, which they burnt to aſhes, he 
took the field againſt them at the head of a numerous 
army, and by totally routing them, compleated what 
Oſric and Ethelwulf, earls of the Weſt-Saxons, had begun, 

„Did he gain any other victory? 
No; but he was making preparations. for more 
conſiderable exploits, when death put a ſtop to them in 
the year 866, which was the ſixth of. his reign, 


ETHELRED, Vd King of England. 


From 866 to 872. 


. Emp. of the Weſt 
Popes, Emp. of the Eaſt, and K. of France, 


Nicnol As I. 858 Micnasr III. 842 Lewis II. 855 
Ad aiAx II. 867 Bas IL Ius I. $67 


VS: HO ſucceeded Ethelbert ? | 
A. His brother Ethelred, Who aſcended the 
throne in 866, by virtue of Ethelwulf's will. h 
9. What 


in 872. 2 Was 


— 


14 

= What is particularly obſerv'd of this prince ? 

. That all his actions had-piety for their principle. 
Hei is alſo applauded for his valbur, prudence, and juſtice. 

2. What actions did he perform in the beginning of 
his reign? 

A: He drove out the Danes, who had invaded his do- 
minions; entirely laid waſte the kingdom of the Eaſt- 
Angles; took and plunder'& the city of York, and made 
dreadful havock in the kingdom of Mercia. 

2 What other memorable actions did he perform? 

A. He ſent ſuccours to the King of the Mercians, who 
was infeſted by the abovemention'd barbarians, and de- 
feated them; but in another battle his army was routed 
very near Wittingham, and he himſelf loſt his life. 

2 When did this misfortune 747 to nk 


Eaft-Angles, of which' Fey had edel Edmund in 
870, and were very troubleſome to King Alfred his bro- 
ther and ſucceſſor. 

2: Had he any children? 

A. Yes, a fon called 4! 5 on Was en, 
father to Erhelward the hiſtor 


ALFRED, * the Great, VI" King 


of England. 
From 872 to goo. 
\ Popes. | Emperors of the Weſt and 
Jonx VIII. 872 Kings of France. 
MARTIN II. 882 Lewis II. 85 5 
Ab RIAN III. 884 CuAkL ES II. 873 
STEPHEN VI. 835 CnaARLESs III. 880 
Fo RMosus 890 ARNOLU D/ | 888 
Emperors of the Eaſt. Lewis III. 899 
l. 867 
LBO VI. 886 


9. \ \ [HO wil Ethelred's ſucceſſor? 


A, Alfred ” brother, who began his reign 


= or» 3 4 
* 4, * 3 ; - La &. 
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2. Was he not a prince of a very great character? 

A. Few Engliſh m have poſſeſs' d ſuch great 
xccompliſhments; for he was conſtant and reſolute in 
adverſity; moderate in proſperity; and with wonderful 
patience ſought for expedients to extricate himſelf when 
unſucceſsful ; ſkilful in making his advantage of all op- 
portunities; in a word, he was brave without raſhneis, 
devout . without affectation ; magnificent, liberal, and 
adorn'd with ſo many virtues as juſtly merited him the 


ſurname of Great. 


2. What ſucceſs had he in the beginning of his 
reign ? . | 

A. Very bad; for the Danes, who were now vaſtly 
numerous in England, fell upon him with ſo much 
fury, -in the battle of Wilton, where he was defeated, 
that he was glad to have only part of England left 
him by a treaty. He indeed had ſo much credit left, 
as mY e them to give him hoſtages for the better ſe- 
curity of this peace. 
* 9: Dil ielſt for any ele? ; 

Till the Danes found an opportunity of breaking it 
to their advantage. 

oh Were they ſucceſsful in this new war? 

Rollo, the famous Norman chief, arriv'd in England 
with a fleet; but found Afred on his guard ; 0 was 
oblig'd to ſeek his fortune in France. The Danes aſ- 
ſembled a great army, and took in Meß- 
Sex, which ſurpriſed the Weſt-Saxons ſo much, that 
they all abandon'd Alfred, who withdrew into the coun- 
ty of Somerſet, in the iſland of . in a neat-herd's * 
Cott. = — 

A. Did he continue long there ? . 

A. As Rollo had drawn off his forces, and Hubba, one 
of the moſt formidable Daniſh generals, having been de- 
feated by the Engliſh, whom he had beſieged in a ſtrong- 
hold; Alfred put himſelf at the head of an army, - totally 
routed the Danes, and forced them to leave his domini- 
ons, or be baptized. 

7 Did any of them yield to the latter? 

Yes ; and among the = Guthrum, to whom King 


Alfred 


uninterrupted calm, made a voyage to Rowe, where he 
Adrian II. to fet the crown upan his head. 

2. In what did he nn himſelf after his 
return from Rome? | 
A. In enacting good laws for the Geurtty of his Gib- 
jects, and in encouraging arts and ſciences, Which were 
then drooping; and for that purpoſe he founded the 
univerſity of Oxford. He invited ſeveral learned men 
from foreign countries, and ſettled penſions on them. 
He built two magnificent abbeys, and endow'd them 
with very rich revenues, and rebuilt the city of London, 
which had been entirely ruin'd in thelate wars. Among 
other good regulations, it was he that inſtituted _ 

and divided the Kingdom into hires, SE ar Si 
things. | 
7 9857 Of what diſeaſe did he die? 
A. Of a contraction of the nerves, which. for two 
years together, had put him to exceſſive pain. 
wn what year did he die? © Ac 
4. In goo, wich: was the 28* of his reign. 


(987) 
* EpwaRD the Elder, vn. King f 


England. 
e From 900 to 924. 

Popes, Beeren of the Faſt. 
STEPREn VII. 885 Leo VI. 886 
Taxeopore II. got ALEXANDER Il. 911 
'-Joun IX. | 901 ConsrT.PorPn, 912 
BENEDICT IV. 905 Emperors of the Weſt. 
Las Fi... .- | $05: Leww IM.  ' | 899 
CuRIsTOPHER -: 906 Coba I. 912 
SBRolus III. N Ran 1 | 919 
AN As TASIUSs III. 910 F 

Landon 912 Kings of rance. 
Joun X. 913 Sa 1 
20 RoBERT II. 922 

| RAOUL * 923 

2. JF JHICH. of the two fons of Ard fucceoded 


him ? 
A. Edward his eldeft ſon, who n his anno 
900, and was ſurnam'd the Elder. vega reign 
9. Why was that name given him 
A. From his hair e from his iofancy. or, 
rather on account of ior in time to Edward 
the Martyr, and Edward the Confer; r 
him from them. 
. What were the qualities of this e 
He poſſeſs'd all his father's good ones, his love for 
learning and gentleneſs excepted; but was equal to him 
for valour, piety, zeal, a due adminiſtration of juſtice, 
and for the long he bore his ſubjects. 
9. How old pony when he ſucceeded the King his 
fader? 
A. This is not ain; all we "lake is, that he was 
a minor, and that TTY the ms part of his _— 
D 2 "BY 


had alſo b 


\ 
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bis mother was regent of the kingdom. However Mr. 


"Rain makes no mention of that re CY. 


. 2. How did ſhe conduct herſ in the- adminiſtra- 


; con ? 


4. With ſo much gentleneſs and equity, that her 
memory was dear to the no many ages after her 
death. 

A. Did Edward perform any memorable action? 

A. He obliged Conſfantine III. King of Scotland, to ſue 
to him for . forced the Welſh, who had revolted, 
to return to their allegiance. Erhelward, ſon of Erbelbert, | 
took up arms againſt him, and heading the Danes of the 
kingdom. of Mercia, who had crown'd him King there- 


of, they were forc'd to abandon him; Edward having 


come upon them by ſurpriſe with a powerful army, be- 


fore they were in a condition to defend themſelves. ' E- 


thelward then retir'd into Normandy, where he obtain'd a 
powerful ſuccour of Normans, croſs'd again to' Eſſex, 
where he ventur'd a battle, but loſt his life in it. 
Are theſe the moſt remarkable actions we meet 

in King Edward's life? [7.1 
TI He united the kingdom of Northumberland and that 


of the Eaſt-Angles to his crown; founded the univerſity 


of Cambridge, (but all are not agreed upon this article) 


. education of his chil- 


2. Had he many? 

A. By his firſt wife, he had fix Akad) 
who were all nuns, except Edgiva, who was married to 
Charles the Simple, King of France; and Edilda, ſecond 
wife of Hugh ſurnam'd the Great, father of Hugh Capet, 
deſcended from the third race of the Kings of France. 


By Edgiva, his ſecond Queen, he had two fons, viz. Ed- 


mund and Eared, who both ſucceeded to the crown. He 
a natural ſon call'd Rn 66 who 
immediat ſucceeded him. 
ie years did he reign? E 
Twenty N . in 925˙ "+I | | 


 ATHEL- 


PRI l { 
-*%. aac tie 2 n 


8 VIII. King of England. 


„ 925 to 941. 4 _ 
Poe, Espen F the Faſt, 
E | 913 ConsTan: PoRea. 912 
EO 928 _ Emperors of the W 
STEPHEN VIII. 929 Hranxvy I. ＋7 | Nig 
Dr ive 932 OTro IJ. 9236 
* 1 93 Kin a 4 
STEPHEN IX. | 939 R a oUuL 1. 7 ny 92 : 4-4 
| Lewis IV. | 93 : 


2. ER b any of the ſons of Edward the n et 
0 age to ſucceed him ? 

A. None 4 Athelftan his natural ſon, kill rare 
and uncommon virtues throwing a ſhade over the de- 
fects of his birth, the Engliſh unanimouſly ſer wy; crown 
upon his head in 925. PEEL. 

. Did he accept it? ve . 

A. Ves; upon condition, ho: after kis 3 it 
ſnould revert to the legitimate Children of his father. 

2. Did he ſignalize himſelf fo as to anſwer the high 
expectations the Engliſh had conceived of him? _ I 

A. He gained ſeveral victories over his enemies. 

©. Pray give ſome account of them. 

A. He forced Hoel, King of Wales to pay bim tribute; 
defeated ſeveral times Conſtantine III, King of Scotland, 
who loſt his Life in the battle of Brunanburg, with fix 
other Iriſh and Welſh Kings; the ſucceſs of this battle is 
aſcribed chiefly to the bravery of Tirkerul, Athelftan's 
couſin, afterwards abbot of Croyland : Took the capital 

city of the North-Britons, and ſeized upon the dominions 
of their King. Nor was he leſs ſucceſsful in his wars: 

againſt the Britons who inhabited the weſt of England, 

for he diſpoſſeſſed them of their kingdom, . having 
| taken Exeter, the chief city thereof. * 
e ee 


(39) 
2 What other conſiderable actions did he perform? 
ere conquer'd the Corniſh Britons, and entirely ruin d 
_ the m_ by ſeizing upon the citadel of 
1 * — he razed 
2 Are theſe the only remarkable tranſactions of his 


A. fo 8 een Edgina, King Edward's daugh- 
ter, and wife to Charles the Simple, Ning of France, who. 
fled for refuge to his court 3 the King her fon, in 
order to ſecure him from the cruelty of the uſurper 
Raoul ; he likewiſe contributed very much to the reſto- 
ration of Lewis ſurnamed Tyanſmarine, whom he recom- 
mended to the favour of William ſurnamed Langſword, 
Duke of Normandy. In his time lived Guy of Warwick, 
famous for overcoming Colbrand the Daniſh champion, 
the great Goliah of Une people, near the walls of the 
city of Vi 

2 Did he enjoy a long reign? 

A. During ſixteen years, and died the 28 of Ofto- 
ber 947. 12 o 7 


EpMUND TY the P1ovs, IX King : 
of England. i 


From 941 to 942. 


; Popes. | | Emperor of the Weſt. 
STxPHEN IX. 939 Oorno Er 936 
MaxzTin III. 943 King of France. 
Emperor of the Eaſt. LEWIS * | 936 


ConsTan. PokyH. 912 


9. HO ſucceeded Athelfan 
A. Edmund ſurnam d the Pious, the legitimate 
and eldeſt wn of King Edward. | 
9. What character is given of this Prince? 
A. *Tis manifeſt from his ſurname, that he was chiefly 
diſtinguiſhed for his piety ;. he was a great lover of ju- 
Kice. The proſperity be enjoyed, his bravery and ca- 0 
pacity, 


0. 


os: 4 G 
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pacity, made him much reſpected, not only in bis 0 own 
Hand, but by forei allo. 

2. What were is moſt memorable actions ? 5 

A. He gave admirable laws to his ſubjects; defeated 
the Northurmbrians, who had rebell'd; gave up the coun- 
ties of Cumberland and Weſtmorland to Malcolm King of 
Scots, upon condition that this prince ſhould engage him- 
ſelf to do homage to him for it; and come to the court 
of the King of England at all high feſtivals, whenever 
he ſhould be ſum moned to attend. He eee i 
vileges to the churches. _ 

In what manner did he die? Ws, n 
„ He was affaſſinated as he was feaſting : among "his 
nobility at his manor of Puckle-Kirk in Gloxceſterſhire, 
where he was celebrating the mem 55 of the conver- 
ſion of the Saxons, on Tueſday, the 20% of * 948, in 
the eighth year of his reign. 

Q. Who perpetrated this horrid merchen “, | 

A. One Leolf, a vile wretch whom he had baniſh'd,- 

D. Did he leave any child ten:? 

A. He had two ſons by Elgiva his Queen, viz. Edwin 
or Edwy, and Edgar, who being too young to take up- 
on them the adminiſtration = the . ad not 
Immediately ſucceed him. | Gs 


Eprep, X King of England. 


From 948 to 955. 1 2 
Pope. Emperor of the Weſt. 


AGAPETUS, 946 Or no J. 1 936 
Emperor of the Eaſt. King of France. 
ConsTAN. PORPH, 912 Lewis IV. Mates 936. 


2. 


THO ſucceeded to the crown of England afrer | 
the death of Edmund: | 
A. Edred ſecond ſon of Edward the Elder. 
2 By what right, did he ſucceed to it? 
As the preſent juncture of affairs requiz'd +-perſon 
of experience to manage them, and Kg Edm 


: 1 - 
- 9 
. 
2 


; WE 
ſans were very young, he was elected by the unani- 
mous conſent of the clergy and nobility. © 
| 2 When did be begin hit at . 

A. Anno 948. | 


Did Edred enjoy peace after having reduced the 


Nor? Danes; ; 

A. Les; and this peace gave him an opportunity of 
devoting himſelf. to a life of piety, by following the 
counſel of Dunſtan, abbot of , who had a pro- 


digious aſcendant over him; Anſdmuch that he would 


ſometimes humble himſelf o low as to ſuffer himſelf to 
be ſcourged by him. 

To what did he chiefly apply himſelf during Kis 
reign? 

A. In building churches and monaſteries (particular- 


ly, that of * which he endowed wich rich reve- 


nues. 
2. In what year did he die? | 
A; In 955; after having reigned ſeven years. J 
©. Did he leave no children? 


- 


A, Yes; two, Elfrid and Bedfrid, who were very young 


and did not ſucceed him. 14 
2. Where was he interr'd ? BY” 


A. In the old minſter without the city of Wi nebeſler. 


His bones, with thoſe of other monafchs, are to this 
day preſerv'd in a gilt coffin, Ax 1 in the wall on the 
ſouth n n 


Eöwv, Nis King of England. 


. From 955 to 959. 
Pope. I Emaar of the Eaſt. 


| Joun XII 955 Conoran. PoRPH. 912 


Emperor of the Weſt. King of France. 
Oro l. 936 LornARIUS IJ. 954 


2 W 0 ſuceeeded Edred? 


A. Edwy his nephew, and a fo of 14 


H mand und en a his Wife. 2 
* Que ys 2 cw 


2. 3 


— 
is 
2 
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2 When did he begin his reign? .. 

A. Anno 955. wg _— owe by yours 
age. wy 
88 What do hiſtorians ay of this prince? 

A. That he hated the monks, which was a very great 
crime in that age. He ejected them from their benefi- 


ces, and gave them to aymen. This pretended proſecu- 


tion made the monks make moſt bitter complaints againſt 
him. Dunſlan was baniſhed the kingdom, and fled for 
refu to a monaſtery in Flanders. 
 &. Dia the Engliſh ſuffer him to go on in his crimes ? 
A. The clergy made ſtrong remonſtances to him, 
= which he baniſh'd ſuch among them as had diſ- 
cover'd the greateſt zeal ; and the laity, after having 
complain'd, for. by th time, at laſt broke out into open 
rebellion. 


retion? - 
A. The Mercians. 

2. What did they? 

4. They ſet up kis brother Edgar i in his ſtead, upon 
which N e at 7; FORT 
4 with 

2. In ou: year did he Lie? th 


. In 959, being the fifth of . fu bite.” 
rians relate that aa was l 


Who were thoſe that firſt fomented the nfur- | 


S., © Who 


EDGAR, XII King of England. 


Popes. dee of the kalt. 


Jonn XII. 953 RoMa uus the younger 959 

BEneDicT v. 964 NicerroRUS 963 
OHN XIII. 965 Joun TamMEEZ ZS 9069 
unus II. 1 + ts 

BEREDICT VI. | 973 | . King of Fun a 


Emperor of the Weſt. A 1. 959 


Orne II. : 953 


2 * what manner Was Edgar raiſed to the throne ? 

A. The Mercians having rebell'd againſt Edwy, 
ſet the crown on Edgars head in 959, he being ſixteen 
years of age. } 

D. What memorable things are related of this prince? 

A. That he made his ſubjeAs enjoy a perpetual peace, 
which gain'd him the name of Pacifick: But twas 
not an effeminate indolence obtain'd him this uninter- 
rupted tranquillity, he having always an army on foor 
in the North; fo that without drawing the ſword, he 
forc'd the King of Wales. of Ireland, and of the Iſle of 
Man, to take an oath of fidelity to * and to recog- 
nize him for their ſovereign. 

2 ©. What actions did he perform i in the beginning of 
is reign ? 

4. fe puniſh'd ſuch magiſtrates as had fuffered them- 
ſelves to be corrupted by money; and chang'd the tribute 
of ſpecie and cattle, which the Welſh p aid him annually, 
to 300 heads of wolves; this was in 967 Recall'd thoſe 
who had been ſent into baniſhment, and, among the 
reſt, - 5 who was made archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury: 4 very learned man, aiſd one that had a great taſte 
and love for the ſciences: He pardon'd ſcrenl criminals 
who had been condemned to * | 


a waz ca & DX 
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2. Upon what condition? 
A. That they ſhould bring 8 ES 
wolves tongues, in proportion to the enormity; of their 


crimes.. He deprived all thoſe of the title of King to 
3 his predeceſſors had granted it, but left them 
3 of their territories, upon condition that · they 
a do him homage for them, and pay their WP, 
tribute. 


©, What did he in favour of the church ? 

A. Pope 7h XIII. gave leave for the aſſembling a 
national council in his dominions, in order to reform 
the ſecular clergy, who at that time led very diſſolute 
"lives. In it many were depos'd, and great numbers of 
monks drove from their monaſteries; but theſe occa- 
ſion'd great diſorders in the enſuing reign. 

2. Had he any children? ; 

A. Yes; by bis firſt wife, a nun, whom he car- 
ried off from her convent, he had a daughter, Editha 
by name, whoſe holineſs is greatly applauded: by his 
ſecond wife, Elfleda the fair, he had a 2 cald Edward, 
who ſucceeded him : and by his third wife, (the beau- 
tiful Elfrids) he had a ſon, Erhelred by name, who ſuc- 
ceeded Edward II. He had murdered El/rid#'s huſband, 

2. In what manner was this done? | | 

A. Elfrids was daughter to Ordgar, earl of Devon- 
hive, and was reputed to be the greateſt beauty in the 
kingdom: Edgar being a widower, was deſirous of 
marrying her; and to prevent his being impos d upon, 
he ſent Ethelwold his favourite, to ſee whether her 
charms anfwer'd the great character that was given of 
them; if fo, to demand her in marriage « of the earl her 
father. 

9. Did Ethelwold execute his e faithfully? | 

A. Struck with the luſtre of Elfrida's beauty, he de- 
manded her for himſelf; and in order to obtain the 
King's conſent, he gave him a very unfaithful deſcrip- 
tion of her charms; and afterwards defir'd his leave to 
marry her for the ſake of her fortune, which amounted 
to a vaſt ſum; cunningly inſinuating to him, that as 
the little dee ſhe was nes of, render'd her un- 


worthy 
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worthy of a great King, her great e woul 
make the fortune of a private man; 

O. Did the King acquieſce with his defires? 

| 4. He lov'd him too well to oppoſe them; accord- 

ingly Ethelwold married the princeſs; and to kde, as he 
13 her deformity from the eyes of the court, 

confin'd her in a caſtle, whence he would never x ſuf- 
fer her to ſtir out. 5 

Was it poſſible for him to conceal her long * 

A. No, for the King appointing a day of taniting in 
— which was only a blind, he went to the 
caſtle, ſaw Elfrida, and was ſo inchanted with her 
beauty, that he reſolvd immediately to revenge him- 
ſelf of Ethelwo/d. Some time after, he was found dead 


in the midſt of a wood; and *twas not doubted but this 


had been perpetrated by the King's order, ſince he mar- 
ry'd his widow. - Elfrida, to expiate her huſband's death, 
tho ſhe had no hand in it, creed over the place where 
his blood was ſpilt, a monaſtery of nuns to ſing over 


him. 


O. When did King Edgar. die? 
A. The 8® of Juh, 975, after ry reigned fix- 
teen years, and at thirty two archer 5 54 | 


Epwarp II. XII King of England. 


| | From 975 to 979. 


Popes. 4-3 Eßer of the Faſt 
Bexevicr VII. 975 BaznitwsIl. _ 975 
Emperor of the Weſt. © King of France. 
nt . 973 Terlan. : 974 


,2\ . ICH of Edgar 5 lod ſucebedel kim? . 
4. Edward II. whom his Queen Elfe a 
ae ht him. He began his reign in 97 5- 
2 Who declar'd for Edward ? 


A. Dunſtan and all the biſhops: another party was 
for Ethelred his brother; but Dunſtan cio d the young 
5 prince 


41 


prince Edward, who wad twelve years of age, without 


valuing the rr made by the other party. 
4 Did he enjoy cable- reign? 
No, a * e ecclefiaſticks, Wha had been 
in his father's ry finding it impoſlible to 
— themſelves reſtor'd in - auſe they till 


continued the ſame irregular rais'd great com- 
By whom were they fomented ? 


meg in the kingdom. 
I y the Queen his ſtep-mother, and the earl of 
Mercia ; 1 caballing together, form'd fo * 2 


party, as quite overpower'd King 3 


2. In what manner did he die? ; 

4. Being one day hunting in a foreſt, he happened 
to ſtray from his attendants; and wandering up and 
down, he at laſt arriv'd at a country ſeat of his ſt 
mother's, Elfrids, call'd Corveſgaze, or Corf-caftle in the 
ifland of Purbeck, according to Camden. This cruel 
princeſs, who faw him coming at a diſtance, order'd 
one of her ſervants to kill him; and the better to ef- 
fe& it, ſhe ran out to meet. him. with a ſmiling coun- 
tenance. The King telling her that he was «thirſt, 
ſhe commanded ſome wine to be brought to him; 


and juſt as he was beginning to drink, this wicked 


wretch gave him two deep wounds in the body with 
a d 
2 Dia Edward die upon the ſpot ? | 
A. He would have fled, bat fling from his horſe, 
the abovementioned afſafſin m diſpatch'd him; 
or according to others, finding himſelf wounded, he 
clapt fpurs to his horſe, and rode away, but fainting, 
thro! much loſs of blood, he fell from his horſe; and 
one foot hangin ging in the ſtirrup, he was dragged up 
and down the fields and woods, till in the end his 
was found'dead near the houſe of a poor blind woman, 
by the perſons whom Elfrida had ſent after him. 
2. When did this fad cataſtrophe happen? | 
4. The 18 of March, 978, in the third year of 
his reign. - He was canonized fome time after, and 
rank'd among the martyrs. "Tis pretended that many 
miracles were wrought at his grave, 
| E ETHEL = 
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Popes. 
BenEDTCT VII. 75 | 
Jonun XV. 9 84 3 
Foun NVI. 88 H Oe 
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i A. His brother Ethelred; —— — to reign 
979, at twelve years of age. n Kunden, 
fi Elfrida. 


. What is related of him? 
That he was of a, very fearful nature, and extra- 


vagantly indolent. 


n 


Tis pr 


That he was N 

great many more ill 4 

„Did not mY 8 happen at his coronation ?_ 
hat as 


n 


. 
* 


was ſetting the 


crown upon his head, he told him as by a prophetick 
ſpirit, that the crime which his infamous mother had 
perpetrated, and the guilt, of thoſe who had advis'd her 
to murther King Eduard, cauld; never be expiated but 
by -an abundant. effuſion of the ne * undappy 
g Was this prophecy falflta > | * 
as this a = 2 

2 Net refoly'd not to ſubmit t to Label. 
red's RA nog up arms againſt him; and he like- 
wile made Swen King of Denmark his enemy. 


ny what manner ? | 
* | A. By 


S, 


AKS 


TI” 
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4. By a ſecret and horrid commiſſion he caus'd all 
the Danes, who had ſettled themſelves in England under 


the preceding , tobe maſſacred. 
2 Did this i man darbarſty cominue long unpu- 
niſn 


A. No; for eee after, Sveyn invaded England 
at the head of 4 Poel defeated that of Ethel- 
red, and laid fiege to the city of Exeter. Ethelred, by 
the advice of nobles, gave 'Sweyn 48,000 pounds to 
leave l= who thereupon fird _— with all his 

9. Pa IRE igen Bot 

A. A little after; ' with a ſtrouget A govt e 
army, with which he conquer'd England ; forced Ethel- 
red to fly for refuge to the court of Richard duke of 
Normandy, whoſe ſiſter Emma he had married. 
2, R Ee th Po _ 

Till the death of Sweyn, viz, the of January, 
5 which be no — heard of, than he return d 
back into England. Canute or Cute, ſon of 
took the field againſt bim, but was forced * 
ſhips. i 

Ne not Cue return again ? 

10 A very little after; nd ws Eebelrrd, Ini te 6b | 
Pls e devoted himſelf intirely to r * 
found no one to oppoſe his deſcent, K 7 
Feen of his ese till che rr Bethe Ne 

ort, when Ediviand, cleft fon of Ethelted, 
againſt him With 1 of forces,” and Od ha a 
oblig d him to croſs the ſeas again, had he not been be- 
tray d by the counſels of the treacherous Edrir, who 
join'd with Edmind with no other view than to betray” 
him: his prefence being required in n che 5 
; becaufe of his father's death. * | 
. When _ 1 7016, + af 10 

A. The 234 © hs rol years 
had reig rd. dry ſeyen. ug, of 

n he leave any ie! e ee 

Elgiua his firſt wife. he had Hat ey 


alas him, Atbelfan who died an infant; another ſon 
e e and three ä the eldeſt, _— 
* 


44) 

$ivs, was DR to an Engliſh earl, who. loſt his lite 
in a battle; the ſecond, call'd. Eugith, had the ill fortune 
to be married to the treacherous. Edric duke of Mercia ; 
and the youngeſt named _ gina, was married to Uthred. 
earl of Northumberland. By Emma: of . Normandy, his ſe- 
cond wife, Ethelred 24 4 and Edward, a 4 daugh- 
ter named Goda, who was firſt married to Gautier earl 
Ae and afterwards Wo r 


Epmunoy, furnam'd 2 XV . 
King of. England, 


From 10161 to 101 * 


Pope. n 4B Emperor o the Wel. 
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extraordinary. frength, He Was 
one of the greateſt Captains of his age, a hd hes 
fortune to be oppos'd by a powerful enemy. Wo 

_ ©. By whom? _. . 

A. By Cute, Kiog of Denmark by oe 
who olſeſs'd the greateſt part of England when Ed- 
mund came to the crown, Cnute 7 to 
London, which was almoſt the o A1 1 not 


ſubmitted to his arms. | 
D. Did he take it; 

4. No; for Edmund gaining, two 3 Baze 
over him, forced him to raiſe the ſiege. A little after 
he beat him a third time, but not making his advantage 
of theſe ſucceſſes, and being impoſed upon by the coun- 
ſels of Edris, who: had reconciled himſelf to "Nm only 
with intention * him; Cnute defeated him in his 
turn; 


4 
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when, 
| e his wn; upon which, Cnate 


turn; and brought his affairs to ſo low an ebb; that 
thoſe who had hitherto adher d faithfully to him, aban- 
dom d him and fubrmitted to the conqueror. 

2 HAS courſe did Edmund take © in this nappy 


her thoſe ſtyl d faithful 
n a pknk d in r e 52 


e enem 
eiving Cnute at the head of his forces, he 


to A 


j a furious combat enſued: but as neither of 
them had the advantage, they immediately ended their 


ap by agreeing to divide the kingdom between 


In what manner was this diviſion. made ? 
Cnute had for his ſnare the kingdom of Mercia; 

d een elan; and Edmund all the country fouth 
of the Thames, with London, Eſſex, and Wer 
he enjoy d but a few days. | 

Q. How ſo? Fs 

A. Edric, his brother-in-law, cauſed him to be aſſaſ. 
ſinated by two of his domeſticks. Some ſay he made 
his own ſon commit this infamous action. Thus died 
this brave prince. Edric, who congratulated himſelf for 
the great ſervice he had done Craze, ran in order . 
quaint him firſt with the news of it. Cuate was k 
with horror at. fo barbarous an action. He neverthe- 
leſs diſſembled, becauſe he thought he ſtill wanted the 
traitor; and he even promis'd to raiſe him above all 
the other lords of the kingdom. He afterwards was as 
good as his word, but in a very different manner from 
what that perfidious wretch had expected; far he had 
his head cut off, and fixed upon one of rhe higheſt 
gates-in London. 

2. When did the death of Edmund happen! | 
4. In 1017, after having reign'd almoſt one year; 
but during ſo ſhort a reign, he had given frequent teſti- 
monies of the moſt exalted valour, the moſt conſum- 


mate prudence, and a utmoſt 3 
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Popes. | Emperors 1 Weſt. 
Bun EDI r VIII. 1012 Huna ll. | © 1002 
Joun XIX. 1024 Cox RAD II. 1024 
er IX. 1033 1 
| Emperors of the Eaſt. Ning of 1 Für 
1 II. 975 RosnerrTlI. 997 
Cons TAN. X. 2 . 
Rom Ax us III. 102 oF; 2 Ne 
Mrenazr 1 n 
245 not Sweyn, properly, tlie fiſt Daniſh King of 
England ? 


A. Yes; but the ſhortneſs of his reign, and, poſſibly, 
his not being crown'd, might be the reaſon why moſt 
hiſtorians have not rank'd this prince in the catalogue 
of the Kings of England. 

2 Who ces Edmund? 

A. Canute, who was elected anno 1017. 
9. What was the conſequence of this election? 
A. It put an end to the war which had continu'd up- 
wards of two hundred years, and coſt the two nations 
more than three hundred thouſand men, Kkill'd in fifty- 
four land, and thirty-eight ſea fights; not to mention a 
numberlefs multitude of kkirmiſhes and ſieges. 

9. What is the character of Cnute?? 

A. That he was a great King, and juſtly merited fas 
glorious title, if we have regard ,only to the latter part 
of his reign. The latter part of his life was quite diffe- 

rent 


6% 


rent from the beginnin g, for he became bumble, mo- mo- 
deſt, juff, and truly religious. +4 
O. With what temper did he govern the Engliſh 7 
A. His native ſweetneſs and moderation won kak 
entirely the hearts of the Engliſh: he promoted every 
thing which he thought was agreeable to them; put 
them, into the higheſt offices of truſt, and even entruſted 
them with the command of his armies which he em- 
ploy'd againſt the Kings of Scorland and Norway. _ 8 
2. Did not he embelliſn the Kingyo m by various works? 
A. He caus'd the cities, the abbeys and churches to be 
rele and leſſen'd the taxes which the former monarchs 
had been obliged to levy, in order to carry on their wars. 
8 Had he no wars to maintain? 

He vanquiſh'd'the King of Scotland, who had made 
an inroad into England, and oblig'd him to become his 
tributary. He conquer d Norway, whoſe King! 55 wo. 
infeſted Denmark. 

9. What evil actions do ſome relate of Rau? #2, 
A. That he feat Edmnnd and Edward, ſons of the late 
King Edmund, as alſo Edwy, fon to EthelredTI, to be "Ne 
murder'd; but by providence they were all preſerv d. 
5 In what! manner did he endeavour bs o atone, fo for dis 
erime? N 
A. PRs nany thin ne he built a f. -lendia 
church over t "IS 
who: had been kill'd by the Danes; and gave the name 
of St. Edmund's-bury to the. town (Which he enlarg d) 
wherein that church was fituated. 
D. Did he not give ſome. illuſtrious teſtimony of his 
lety ? 
« A. Standing one day on the ſca-ſhore,, one of his 


courtiers ſaid to him, that he. was King of both. earth 
e ſtrand, when - 
the tide was coming in, he ſpake to the ſea as follows, | 


and ſea; upan which, fitting down on 


O. ſea, thou art ſubject to me, and this land belongs to me; 
I command thee not to advance towards the ſide on which I 
fland: nor come. and wet the feet of thy maſter : but as the 
ſea, notwithſtanding his orders, roſe ſtill higher, and 
came up to the place where he fat, and yen 3 
it, he turn'd himſelf to the flattere. 

2 And 


tomb of Eamund King of Tale 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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| 
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9. And what did he fa to bim? R 12 
A. Let us, ſaid he, 65 that there is no eee to 
whom the title of Ki of 9; ee 
be, who created them by his almighty power, and preſerves 
them by <3 7 Let us 9 go and +l 


har did he for this pi 


pe 


He immediately went to 7 kde chan of 


St. Perer's at Wincheſter, took his diadem from his head, 
and with it crown'd. a crucifix, and could never after- 


| wards be prevail'd upon to put it again on his head, but 
confeſs'd Ficaſelf unworthy of it. 1 


2. Did he always continue in this pious reſolution? 
A. To the end of his life, which happen'd the twelfth 

of November, 1036, after having reigu d nineteen years. 
7 Was he married? 

Yes, and he left three ſons, att —2 an age fit for 
reigning, among whom he divided his three kingdoms 
by his will. To Sweyn the eldeſt, who . not legitimate, 
de gave Norway for his ſhare: he to the 
ſecond call'd Harald, born of the N and 8 Ca- 
nute or Hardicnute, whom Emma of Normandy brought 
bim, the kingdom of Denmark : Gunilda, who 210 ſprung 
from the ons Was married to the AL Mo IV. 


of England. 
From 1036 to 2039. 

Pee. Eupen of the Weſt. 
BENEDICT IX. 1033 Conrap II. 1034 
Enuperor of the Faſt, ng of Ek. 
MicnazL IV. 1034 Henry I. 1031 


2D. Harold. meet with no | oppoſitian on his 


coming to the crown? 
4. Moſt of 3 great men of the kingdom would. 


dave N Hardicnute to him; but as the aſt * 


Hanorp x or Hawzvoor, XVII King 
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the King his father was in his favour, and that ke had 

a great number of friends, he carried i it. 8 

. What is aid of this prineex az. Labs 

A. That he died without poſterity, 2 eee 
done one memorable ackion. His impiety and, injuſtice ; 
his ſcandalous diſſoluteneſs and mean ſpirit, had made him 
ſo odious to his ſubjects, that he was going to be 1 
ſed, when death deliver d the Line of him. ; 

DB. When did he die? FOR 

A. In 1039, being the third year" of bis re ne 
died in winter, and this was the ſharpeſt 01 on re 
been felt plas, 15 Bt 
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L. B* whom was Harold ſucceeded ? 
A. By Cnute or Hardicnute his brother. 
3 What was he before ? 
King of Denmark, his father having left him that 

kingdom by his will, as was. before obſerv'd. 

9. When did he begin his reign? 

A. In 1039. His qualities reſembled thoſe of his 
brother, to which he added cruelty. 

O. In what manner did the Engliſh receive him upon 
his acceſſion ? 

A. With great teſtimonies of joy, ſubmiſſion, and 


reſpect. However he was very ungrateful for the af- 


fection they had ſhew'd him, ſince he impos'd an cxorbi- 
tant tax on his ſubjects: the Engliſi were greatly _ 
guſted at it, and the inhabitants of Morceſter murdered 


t] O 


„ ) 
two of the men appointed to levy that tax. The King 


ſent Goodwin duke of Weſſex, and two other noblemen, 
againſt that city, and theſe burat the city (but, wich great 


reluctance) to aſhes. N 
2, Give me an inſtance of his cruelty? 
Hie ſullied the eee 


horrid and unjuſt act, by cauſing the body of the late 
King his brother to be taken out of his grave, and come 
manded it to be thrown into the Thames; "de bai 
man finding, Ren ied it 
in the church of St. Clements Danes. wo Ai £91 
9. In what manner did he die? | gary 


A. — = by exceſs of drinking e bee at 1 
b fadden death, or a ftrong AN be this as 5 
n rr he fell under the and died up+ 
< * ſpot. His cruelty and gluttopy, which were ex- E 
ceſſive,  incurr'd him fo much YE that no enquiry C 
was made into the manger of his death. All hiſtorians 0 
agree, that he ſpent his days and nights in riotous eat- [ 
| — and drink ing. Nenad — of them — - 
h tot ba 8 our times a day; 

al ch . his ſucceſſors, for 8 
wkrd A 18 E : N 
2. What year did he die?: f 

4. In r041, in B of bis reign: * 
bo in Nr 0 ( E 
2424 | 
105 a f. 
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ConsT. Moxon. 45 Puri n "mw 

2, 1 D Hardienute * any ive ? We 7 


A. No; at leaſt none who ſucceeded kim, 
for his crimes and "thoſe of his brother, had made the 
government of the Danes ſo odious to the Engliſh, that 
the chief men of the kingdom met together, and . 
a law againſt the Danes. | 

2. What was the import of it? 

A. That hereafter it ſhould not be lawful to beſtow 
the crown upon any perſan. of that, nation; and chat 
whoever | ſhould dare ſo much as to propoſe it, ſhauld 
be looked upon as an enemy to Kit err a 


to the ſtate, and guilty of high treaſ 


2, Did the Engliſb ſtop here? = 
A. No, they cut mo pieces all the Danes they could 


ſind in England, and very few of them eſcaped. But 


(4), 


Mr. Rapin doubts very much the truth of this tory ; he 


_ obſerves, that *tis one of the mol knotty paſſages i "- 


att"the hiſtory of "England; and "that in what ti 
foever "ud conſider it, ſuch evi ariſe as are i - 
mountab p 

9. Whoin' dd they / eli king? 


A. Edward, and that by the i — 5b of Goodwin, who 


made him promiſe, with an oath, that he would marry 
Editha his daughter; to which condition Edward con- 
ſented, notwithſtanding the reluctance he kid, to marry 
the daughter of a man, whom he look'd upon as the 
murtherer of Alfred his brother. Ne croſs'd the ſea in 
the beginning of the year 1041, and was crown'd at 
Winchefter by Ska arc archbiſhop Cn on . 
—— being Do years of age. 
„What memorable 8100 happen'd in his reign? 

Swemn, King of Norway, and ſon to Canxte the 


but was prevented by the war, which he was 
oblig d to ſuſtain” againſt the 8 429 of Dennart. 
Were not Goadwin: and his ſon baniſſd? e- 
A. Yes; for having refusd to obey the du who; 
not being able to put up the affront, took his meaſures 
ſo well, that * found themſelves on a ſudden aban- 
don'd by their chief partizans, and were forc'd to obey 
the ſentence. Some time after he was recalld by the 


King, who reſtor d him to his employ ments, LY wil 


dn 3 ſons. 
"2, Whar do fone hiſtorians relate __ 4 his 


A. That beieg one day at anper with the King, this 
monarch ſaid to him, that, had his brother been living, 
they would have mutually aſſiſted each other, and as 
he ſpoke, he look'd upon the carl with a very diſ- 
dainful air. | 

We. What did the earl fay to this? © 79 Pa | 

A. As he knew that the King ſuſpected his" being 
gu cke his brother's death, taking a bit of bread in 


nd, he ſad, May this be the laſt morſel I ever ſwal- 


low, if Lan guiley of your brother's death ; and immedi- 
atcly ry it into Als mouth. 


0 4 „„ e e 


pres intended to 2 right to the crown of Eng- 


” 
— 1 a «DS © 


| favourable to his — and * orders for their be- 


(49) 

We What follow'd after this? 

A. It choak d him, and left thoſe who were ene 
in an uncertainty, whether it were owing to any ſud- 
den tranſport, or a judgment from heaven; however, 
this incident is not taken notice of -by the beſt * 
rians. 

Have we no inſtance of 'Edward's ſeverity? | 

A. He ſeiz'd upon the treaſures of Queen 
mother, which ſhe had in Wincheſter ;. an üben . 
ing her the leaſt regard, ſtript her of Ul her poſſeſſions, 


and left her only a ſmall pegſion for her ſubliſtanee, Se- 
'yeral hiſtorians r that he alſo accus'd her of being 


engaged in an infamous commerce with Ain, biſhop 
of Wincheſter, and that ſhe was obliged to ſubmit to the 
Ordeal, or' fiery trial, 

. In what manner was this perform'd? 

Nine Plough- ſhares red I were laid at unequal 
diſtances, over which the criminal was oblig'd to paſs 
blindfold and barefooted, when, if ſhe came off unhurt, 


ſhe was judged to be innocent; if otherwiſe, guilty, _ 


Did ſhe come off with honour? 


A. Yes, and paſs'd thro' them untouch'd, to.thegreat 
aſtoniſhmeat of all the ſpectators. 


2, Did Edward gain any conqueſts over his ene- 


mies? 


4. He repuls'd the Danes, who had made a deſcent 
at Sandwich. Siward earl of Northumberland, one of his 
generals, routed the Scots, and kill'd their King Macbeth. 
Alfgar, an Engliſh nobleman, and Griffin King mm Wales, 
made an inroad into Exgland, took. and plunder'd Here- 
ford; but they were totally routed. by Harold ſon of earl 


Goodwin, who, of his own accord, had rais'd an army in 


the provinces under his command. In a word, Edward e 
defeated, either in, perſon, or by his generals, all thoſe 
who dar'd to attack him, 
Q. What did Edward do for the better government 
of his kingdom? 

A. He collected the laws made by his predeceſſors. 8 
wiz. from thoſe of the Danes, Saxons, and Mercians, and 
of them made one body; taking all ſuch as were moſt 


ing 


(50) 
ing duly executed ; and *tis in theſe laws or privileges, 
_ the happineſs of the Engliſh conſiſts, = diſtin- 
guiſhes them from all other nations in Furope. 81 
QQ. By what names are theſe laws intituled? 

A. The laws of Edward. Theſe were thrown afide 
under the reign of Filiam the conqueror, who ſuppreſs'd 
the W thereof, and all ſuch copies as could be met 
with. 120 

©. What do other hiſtorians ſay concerning this? 
A. That the written laws might have their original 
from the abovemention'd compilation, but the com- 

mon law, which aroſe from cuſtom, they affirm to be 
of greater antiquity. 3 | 
DP Did this ſuppreſs them ? | 

. Some few copies eſcaped, and certain fragments 
were found, which King Henry I. cauſed to be inter- 
woven in what is call'd the Magna Charta, of which we 
ſhall make frequent mention in the ſequel; and remit- 
ted that ignominious tax call'd Dane: gelt, impoſed by 
Hardicnute, and which for forty years paſt had amounted 
to 40, oo0 l. a year. 15 * 

©. What were the qualities of Edward? 

A. The church honour'd him as a great ſaint, and ſome 
Romiſh writers relate, that God wrought a great number 
of miracles by his means during his life-time, and by his 
prayers after his death; that he obſerv'd an inviolable 
chaſtity with Editha his conſort, tho' others ſay, that the 
reaſon why he did not converſe with her as a wife, 
was becauſe of the diſpleaſure he had taken againſt earl 
Goodwin her father. King Edward was in general, of a 
mild and peaceable temper. He was a charitable prince, 
and employ d thoſe ſums in alms, which other Kings 
ſquander away in their pleaſures. In a word, he was 
neither remarkably good or bad, and had very little genius. 

2. What other remarkable particulars do the above- 
nam d Romiſh hiſtorians ſay of him? 1 
A. That by his touch, he cur'd the diſeaſe which now 
goes by the name of the King's Evil; but how far imagi- 
nation might influence theſe cures, I ſhall not take upon 


: 


me to determine. 


= I 


alſo founded the college of St. Mary Ortery in Devonſbire, 


was of the ſame country, 


not have long debated, on whom the crown ſhould de- 
volve: Edgar Atheling was the only prince of the blood 


6) 

9. What conſiderable buildings did he erect? 

A. Of a little monaſtery he made a moſt beautiful 
abbey-church call'd Weſtminſter, where he provided his 
own ſepulchre, which has ſince been made uſe of as the 
burial-place of the Engliſh monarchs; and another church 
dedicated to St. Margaret, ſtanding "withaut the abbey, 
and endow'd the former with very rich revenues. He 


and remov'd the biſhop's ſee from Credengton to Exeter. 
2. When did he die? 
A. January 5, 1065, in the room of his 1 at 
:fiminſler, now call d the painted chamber, A was bu; 
E in Weſtminſter-abbey. He reign'd twenty four years. 
Edward was the laſt King of Egbert's race, but not the laſt 


Saxon King, as ſome have advanc'd, ſince his ſucceſſor 


HAROLD II. XXth King of ie 


| From 106 to 7066. 
Pope. | Emperor of the Weſt. 


ALEXANDER II. 1061 Henry IV. 1090 
Emperor of the Eaſt. King of France. | 
ConsTans XII. 1059 PIII. 1050 


0 

5 H O ſucceeded Edward the or ? 1 3 
2 W A. Some authors od th Chet had de- 
clar'd William the baſtard, duke of Normandy, his heir; 
but the averſion which the Engliſh had for a foreign ſer- 
vitude, made them oppoſe his will. 

O. What did they do in this caſe? 

A. If the nobles who were aſſembled to name a tuc- 
ceſſor to Edward, had had a regard to juſtice only, to 
equity, and the ancient uſages 13 the kingdom, they would 


if Ws Oe of 


(32) 

of their ancient monarchs, and conſequently was the 
only one who. had a right claim to it. But Harald had 
managed his matters ſo well, that he was elected by 
unanimous conſent, without any one's deigning to debate 

n the rights of the lawful heir. | 

How did William behave? . 

4. He ſent embaſſadors to Harold, to cite him to reſign 
nis crown to him, and, in caſe of refuſal, to reproach 
him with violating his oath, and declare war againſt him. 

D, What anſwer did Harold make?  _ 

A. That he was able to defend his rights, againſt any 
one who ſhould diſpute them with him. | 
* * Did William ſtop here, after having fent this em- 

+ | 

A. No: Tofton, King Harold's brother, but his {worn 
enemy, had married his wife's ſiſter, -who was daughter 
to Baldwin earl of Flanders; William prevail'd with him 
ro take up arms, by which he might be enable to difpute 
the crown with his brother: and accordingly the earl of 
Flanders having aſſiſted him with a body of forces, he 
croſſed into England, but was defeated. 

2. What did Toon do after this ill ſucceſs ? 

4. He went firſt into Scotland, and afterwards to Nor- 
way, where he propos'd to Harold, ſurnam'd Harfager, 
the conqueſt of England, which, according to the account 
he gave of matters, might be very eaſily effected: upon 
which Harfager embark'd his army on board a fleet of 
goo fail of ſhips, came into England, and took York; but 
notwithſtanding the advantageous ſituation of his camp, 
he nevertheleſs loſt the battle and his life, and Toſfon 
was alſo kilbd. | . 

9. Was William, diſhearten'd at theſe victories? 

A. No; he equipp'd a ſtrong fleet, and reinforcing 
his army with ſeveral bodies of ſoldiers that were ſent 
him by the neighbouring princes, he croſs'd into Eng- 
land. bo, 
2. Where did he land? 

A. At Pevenſey in Suſſex, on the 29") of September, 
and advancing; towards Haſtings, (where he built a ſecond 
fort) he there encounter d Harold. Here was 23 
the 


'(:53' Y 

the great battle between the Erngliſh-and Norman nations 
a battle the moſt memorable of all others; and thougls 
miſerably loſt, was yet fought with the utmoſt. bravery 
by the Engliſh: the many wounds which Harold re- 
ceiv'd, who loſt his life and his. crown in it; and the 
laughter of a prodigious number of his Engliſh ſoldiers, 
manifeſtly ſhew, how gloriouſly they: exerted them- 
ſelves, in order to ſave their country from the calamity 
of a foreign ſervitude. ! 

9. What reaſons did he give for his deſcent upon Eng- 
rene 
A. Three. I. To revenge the death of prince Alfred, 
brother to King Edward. II. To reſtore Robert, archbi- 
ſhop of Canterbury to his ſee. III. To offer his aſſiſtance 
to the Engliſh, to puniſh Harold for his uſurpation. But 
all theſe reaſons. were very frivolous. — 

A. What do hiſtorians ſay contributed to facilitate this 
victory to the Normans 3 -  - + 1 

A. The continual peace which the Engliſh had enjoy d 
for fifty years, after they had freed themſelves from their 
former enemies the Danes, which had made them neglect 
the military arts, and abandon themſelves to luxury and 
idleneſs; add to this, the licentiouſneſs of the clergy, 
the effeminacy, gluttony, and oppreſſion of the nobility, 
and the drunkenneſs and diſorder of the common people. 

©. What do others relate? Re 

A. That it was owing to Harold himſelf, who grown 
inſolent upon his ſucceſs at Stamford, had kept the plun- 
der of the field, and not diſtributed any of it among his 
ſoldiers, which made them diſcontented and unruly, and 
by that means occafion'd the loſs of the batt'e; not to 
mention, that the Normans had a peculiar way of fighting, 
with long bows, which the Engliſh” being ſtrangers to, 
did therefore tend very much to their diſadvantage. And 
yet their own hiſtorians relate, that the main battle of 
the Engliſh, conſiſting of bills, their ancient weapons, 
kept ſo cloſe together in one body, that no force could 
break them, till the Normans, pretending to fly, drew 
them into diſorder, and by that means won the battle. 


F 3 9. Was 


„ 
Q. Was King Harold's body found? ec de 
A. Yes, after long ſearch among the dead, (and thoſe 
of his two brothers, Gurth and Lewin) and was buried in 

Waltham-abbey, which himſelf had founded. 

. Did he leave any children behind him? 

A. By his firſt wife, whoſe name is-not known, he 
had Goodwin, Edmund, and Magnus. By the ſecond, 
calld Algitha, ſiſter of Morcar and Edwin, he had a ſon, 
Wolf by name, who was knighted by William Rufus ; 
and two daughters, the firſt, call'd Gunilda, grew blind, 
and ſpent her days in a convent. The ſecond married Mal- 
demar, king of Ruſſia, by whom ſhe had a daughter, Who 


married Valdemar king of Denmark. 
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WILLIAM, ſarnam d the Congueror, 
XXI King of England, and Duke. of 
| Normandy. Soaps wh 


| From 1066 to 1087. 


: Popes. 5 
ALEXANDER II. 1061 NicETHORVs I. 1078 
GREGORY VII. 1073 ALEXISs J. 1081 
Vicror III. 1086 Emperor of the Welt. 

Emperors of the Eaſt. HENAT IV. 1056 
ConsTANT. XII, 1059 | | | 

Romanvus IV. 1068 King of France. 

MichaEL VII. 1071 PRIIII. 10060 


Hoſe ſon was William ? 


2: A. Of Robert duke of Normandy and one of 


his miſtreſſes nam'd Harlotte, (whence ſome imagine = 
wor 
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(55) 
word 'harlot deriv'd) a ſkinner's daughter of Falaize ; 
which gave occaſion to his being ſurnam'd the Baſtard, 
but he afterwards chang'd it into that of Conqueror, by 
the conqueſt of England. 

Q. Pray give ſome account of this amour. 

A. As he was one day riding to take the air, he hap- 
pen'd to paſs by a company of rural damſels who were 
dancing, when he was ſo taken with the graceful car- 
riage of one of them (the aboyve-mention'd Harlorte } 
that he prevaild with her to cohabit with him, which 
ſhe did, and ten months after ſhe was deliver'd of 

A. Did he ſucceed to the dominions of his father? 

A. Ves; Robert was very fond of him; and ' tis related, 
that the child a moment after his birth, having found 
ſome ſtraw under his' hand, he gather'd up certain blades 
of it, and grafp'd them ſo hard, that they were oblig'd 
to uſe ſome violence, before they could be forc'd out 
of his hands. So that upon his going to ſet out for 
the wars in the Holy. land, he caus'd Williamto be re- 
cogniz'd his heir. ä FRET | 

9. To whoſe care did he recommend him? 

{. To that of Henry 1. King of France, who took 
care of his education, protected and defended him againſt 
his rebellious ſubje&s, and certain great men, who ima- 
gin'd they might juſtly lay claim to his dukedom: But 


ſome years after, William carried on a ſucceſsful war a- 


gainſt Henry. e 
©. In what year was William the Conqueror born? 
A. In 1026, and his father caus'd him to be ac- 

knowledged his ſucceſſor to the dukedom of Norman- 

dy in 1033, 'it being the Cuſtom in thoſe days to diſpoſe 

of kingdoms by donation or will. TOO x * 
2. When. did he ſucceed him?) | ' 
A. In the month of June, 1035, being but nine 

years of age; and his ſucceſs in the bartie of Haſtings 


anno 1066. | 


gave him the crown of England, the 14 of October 
2. Pray deſcribe the perſon and qualities of this con- 


queror. 


A. He 


- 
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(3 )). 

A. He was tall, thick-ſet, and big, and his corpu- 
lency was troubleſome to him in his latter years. He 
was ſo vigorous, that hiſtorians declare, no one could 
bend his bow- but himſelf. Laborious, ſeaſon'd to all 
the hardſhips of war, patient of heat and cold, hunger 
and thirſt ; had a great ſoul, an elevated mind, and a pro- 
digious genius, which ſuffer'd nothing to eſcape, its re- 
ſearches ; he delighted in war, underſtood. it well, and 
had great ſucceſs in it. When once he was rais'd. to an- 

, it was impoſſible to appeaſe him. This the Engliſh 

nd to their coſt; for Milliam wearied out with their 
inſurrections, treated them with ſo heavy a hand, as 
almoſt merited the name of tyranny. 

9. How was this? | . 

A. At firſt he treated the Engliſh. with great lenity, 
and confirm'd their laws and privileges. But when he 
found them plotting year after year to dethrone him, 
then he alter'd his conduct: for he puniſh'd the mutineers 
without mercy, and ſtripping them of their poſſeſſions, 
beſtow'd them on Normans, and ſuch of the Enghſh as 
had been faithful to him ; deprived as far as he could 
the Engliſh. nation of its privileges, - aboliſh'd its laws, 
and eſtabliſh'd thoſe of Normandy in their room; tho' 
others extol his clemency, from his receiving into fa- 
vour Edgar Atheling, who had made ſeveral inſut- 
rections. . 8 | * 

©. What did he do till further? 

A. He ſeiz'd upon the treaſures belonging to the mo- 
naſteries, under pretence that the rebels had concealed their 
moſt valuable effects there; deprived the Engliſh of all 
places of truſt and profit; impoſed the tenure of knight's 
ſervice upon all lands held of the crown ; cauſed. a ſur- 
vey to be taken of his own lands and demeſnes, and 
of whatever was held by his tenants. in capize, which 
was ſer down in a book call'd Domeſday-book ; and laid 
a tax of fix ſhillings upon every hide of land, anſwer- 
able to the tax calld Dane- gelt, which Edward had abo- 
liſh'd, and which recall'd to their remembrance the evils 
they had ſuffer'd under a foreign yoke. | | 

2. What did he afterwards prohibit them? 


A. To 


WY 


A. To ho, or fell timber in his foreſts, without- 
his expreſs leave firſt abtain'd for that purpoſe. He 
likewiſe commanded them to uſethe Norman tongue on- 
ly, in their law proceedings; cauſed the laws of the 
land, and the ſtatutes of the Engliſh Kings to be tran- 
ſlated. into that language; and ordered it to be taught 
in all ſchools. In a word, he governd England like 
a conquer'd country, inſomuch that no ſovereign ever 
reign'd with more deſpotic ſway. Some modern wri- 
ters affirm, that King William appointed the Corfeu, 
but there is no authority for that, neither is it men- 
tion'd by any contemporary Hiſtorian, See Rapin, fol. 
vol. I. p. 171. note (1) | 5 

9. Let us, if you pleaſe, return to the battle of 
Haſtings ; what were the conſequences of it? 

A. The Engliſh, after the loſs of this battle, were 
for raiſing a new body of forces, but William not gi- 
ving them time ſufficient for the doing of it, and 
marching, towatihTondon with great diſpatch, he oblig'd 
the inhabitants thereof to ſend deputies. to him; who 
accordingly came and brought him the keys of that 
city, altho Edwin and Morcar, earls of Northumberland and 
Mercia, had endeavour d to ſet up Edgar Atheling, the 
right heir to the crown; to which the reſt of the no- 
bility had conſented, had they not found the biſhops 
wavering. OO 

©. Did he march up to it? 

A. Yes; and Stigand archbiſhop, of Canterbury, (ac- 
cording to ſome authors) having refuſed to recognize 
and crown him, tho' others ſay with more founda- 
tion, it was becauſe of ſome defect in his inveſtiture, 
the ceremony was perform'd at Weſtminſter, by. Aldred 
archbiſhop of Tork, on Chriſimas day anno 1066, 

2. Did all England ſubmit to his authority ? 

A. No; York and Oxford ſtill held out, and he pu- 
niſh'd them with ſuch great ſeverity for their refiſtance, 
as terrify'd even the moſt obſtinate; upon which they 
ſtrove who, ſhould firſt ſubmit. to him, . 

2. Did this ſubmiſſion continue for any time? 

A. Some noblemen went over into Denmark, and 


prevaibd with Sweyn, King of that country, to fend his 


brother 


(8) 


brother Oftern, with a fleet of 200 ſhips into England ; 

accordingly he came, took the city of York; but not 

long after, William defeated him, and the rebels were 
oblige to ſue to him for a pardon. 

. Did he grant it them ? 

. Yes; but their repeated inſurrections afterwards, 
olg him to go thoſe lengths I have already taken 
notice of; and from that time he conſider'd them as a 
_ with whom ' clemency and gentleneſs would 
| ve no other effect, chan to make them more e rebel- 

ous. 

2. What other wars kad he to maintain? 

A. Several againſt the Welſh his neighbours, whom 
he defeated in various battles, and forced to pay him 
tribute. Malcolm, King of Scots, likewiſe attack'd him, 
but he oblig'd him to do him homage for the whole 
kingdom of Scotland. 1 this is denied by the 
Scoriſh hiftorians, who affirm, was only for 
the county of Cumberland. He 2 war upon 
N of Bretagne, for his refuſing to pay mths 
to him 

2. Had he no diſpute with France? ? 

A. Exaſperated at Philip the firſt's having ſuccour'd 
Dol, to which he had laid fiege, and for his having fo- 
mented the rebellion of Robert his eldeſt ſon, he enter'd 
France at the head of a powerful army; beſieged, took, 
and plunder'd Maytes, and at laſt ſet fire to it; but this 
cruel action coſt him his life. 
© ©. In what manner did this happen? 

A. He went ſo near the flames, that the violence 
thereof, and the heat of the ſeaſon threw him into a 
fever, which, together with a bruiſe he receiv'd in the 
rim of his belly, obliged him to get himſelf convey'd 
in a litter to Roan, where he died the qc of Septem- 
ber 1087, being the ſixty-firſt year of his age, and the 
twenty- -firſt of his reign. 

Where was he interr'd ? 

A. In St. Stephen's abbey in Caen, which he had e- 

rected in that city, and endow'd with nnn revenues at 


his death. 
2 Was 


(.59) 

2 as not he married? 

A. He married Maud or Mathilda, daughter to Bald: 
win V. carl of Flanders. 77 

2 Had he any children by her? 
| Four ſons, viz. Robert, Richard, William, and Hen- 
5 — five daughters, viz. Cecily, who was abbeſs 
of a monaſtery in Caen; Conſtantia, who married Alain 
Fergeant, duke of Bretagne ; Adeliza, who had been 
promis'd to Harold, died in her infancy ; ; Adela mar- 
ried Stephen earl of Blois; Gundred was the wife of 
William Warren, earl of Surrey; and Agatha, who eſpous'd 

+ Alphonſo, King of Gallicia. 

9. In what manner did he divide his dominions a- 
mong his ſons? 

A. To Robert the eldeft he gave Normandy ; Richard 
was killd by a deer in New Foret; to William he 
gave England; and prince Henry had but five thouſand 
marks a year; and upon the complaint he made to 
his father of the ill proviſion that had been made for 
him, King William comforted him and promis'd him, 
as from a prophetick ſpirit, that the dominions of his 
brothers would be united in his perſon; which ac- 
cordingly happen'd. But it is not very probable, that 

God would reveal himſelf intimately to to 1 a prince 


as a this 1 


 WiLL1am 
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WII L IAI II. furnom'd Rorvus, XXII. 
King England. 


From 1087 to 1100. 


Popes. Emperor of the Weſt. 

Victor III. 1086 HENRY IV. 1056 

URBAN II. 1088 x 

PasCHAL II. 1099 Kings of France. 
Emperor of the Eaſt. Pailie IJ. 1660 

ALEx1s I. 1081 | FT 

2. HICH of King William's ſons ſucceeded to 


. the crown' of England? | 
A. William Il. ſurnam'd Rufus, his fecond fon ; Robert 
the eldeſt being excluded for having taken up arms againſt 
his father, had only Normandy for his portion. 

O. Why had William the ſurname of Rufus ? 

A. From the colour of his hair. | 

©. What did this prince do to procure himſelf the 
crown ? | 
A. He employ'd Lanfranc, and ſome other noblemen, 
to exert themſelves in his favour ; and they were fo ſuc- 
ceſsful, that William was crown'd by Lanfranc, archbi- 
ſhop of Canterbury on Sunday the 2 7 of September anno 
1087; but he was very much croſs'd by his brother. 

Q. Did any thing remarkable happen ? 

4. Odo biſhop of Bayeux, earl of Kent, his uncle, jea- 
lous of the favour ſhewn to Lanfranc, form'd a ſtrong 
party in the kingdom, in order to ſet Robert duke of Nor- 
mandy upon the throne; and this prelate had laid his 
ſcheme ſo well, that every one thought William was inc- 
Vitably loſt. | 

2. What extricated him out of this difficulty? 

A. His own diligence; for he did not give the rebels 
time to join themſelves in a body, but diſperſed them in- 
tirely before Robert could come over into England. 


2. Did 
4 


[4 


00 61 * | 

2 Did not 1Piliah afterwards revenge mr 
his brother ? 

4. Heenter'd Normandy at the head of a pi l army, 
and took ſeveral ſtrong holds; but Ga rai friends 
reconcild them in 1091, upon condition that which fo- 
ever of the two ſurvive the other, ſhould ſuceeed 
to his dominions, in cafe he died without iſſu . 

1 Did A good harmony continue between them after 


25 No: William returm d into —— * 
on ſeveral cities, but ſome time after Robeyr en 


himſelf in the cruſade, and not having money ſu en : 


for defraying the expences of his journey to the Holy- 
Land, he mortgaged the dukedom of to his 


brother William for ten thouſand marks of filyer a * 


conſiderable ſum in thoſe days. | 
2, Did William en ge himſelf in any other wars? 
S — Males King of 1, to pay him ha 


33 om, he had paid to the King his father. Some 


OO Wille flew Melodies and bis fon id a 
t 5 

D. Had he not forte enemies to encounter ill mote 
formidable? Rs, 

. Yes; and theſe were the Waſh, whe from time 
to time uſed to make inroads into his territories where 
they made a dreadful Ravock. 


4 in what manner did William revenge himſelf upon 


= Ho drove them bark. | into their foreſts, and Ache, 
by the help of ſome deſerters, he pierc'd very far into 
that mountainous country, he yet loſt a greater number 
of his own ſoldiers, than he 25 of the enemy. The 
Welſh having ſecured themſelves in their rocks and other 
inexceſſible places; all he could then do was to rebuild 
the caſtle of Montgomery, which had been ruin d. 
; ks. Tn what manner do hiſtorians relate King 

ea 
one day hunting in New-Foreff, he was 
wounded 5 an arrow ſhot 1 As y one Malter 


Del, a French Knight, a es a ) of BRL, oF 
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Usni Ry I, Arne Beau-Clerc, X xxIII 


26 well by the right of amy Er en, by the- laſt 
** made <a them ; 


(ea ) 
died on lain the 3: d ane 1200, aged forey 


"2 — many years did he reign? 
A. About thirteen, and left no iſſue behind 1 ſo 
2 Henry his brother ſucceeded to the crown, 
2 40 Le —— of wy 3 5 
The o quality remarked in m, was a groat 
courage, which even was not far removed from ferocity. 
_ He had had great conteſtations with Anſelm, archbiſhop 


Cana. In a word, he carried his vices and his 
FN. 


a height, chat the mortal wound he 
received was, by many, not conſider d as the effect of 
chance, but as Eur by the hand of God, in order to rid 
his ſubjects of ſo wicked a Prince. 

- 2, Did he erect any conſiderable buildings? 

A. He rebuilt Lonton-brid ge; Tais — "png e 
the tower of London, and built Meſtminſter-hall. 

In this Reign, Glamerganſhire was conquered from the 
Brin, *R twelve | Knights, f 


| King of Rogan, 
From 1100 to 1135. a 
| Pope. Joun Counzn. 1118 
PaschAL II. 1099 Emperors of the Weſt. 
GEeLasus II. 1118 Hengy IV. 1056 
CCAlisrus II. 1119 | HENRY V. 1106 
Honokivs II. 1124 LorRARTIUs IT. 1125 
Innoczur II. 1130 i Kings of France. 
f Emperor; of the Eaſt. „ PpyrLzel.. - 1060 
Ax ERRISs 1, 1081 Lawis VI. 1105 


9. 1D Willign leave-agy iſſue behind him? be 
A, No; Robert ought to have ſucceeded him, 


ut 1 younger 
1 brother, 


— 
. 


1&9 


brother, taking advantage of his abſence, manag A mats. 
ters ſo well, that he was recogniz d and crown 0 King 


of England, in London, by Maurice biſhop of that city, 


Where was Robe## at that time? © 
In his return from the Hoh. Land he had ſtopt in 
Apulia, to marry there; and *twas this delay gave hf 
brother an opportunity of ſiezing upon the crown, * 
2. What did he when he heard the news? 
A. He made a deſcent at Portſmouth, WRre he was 


,receiv'd without oppoſition. 


9. What fucceſs ad he in his attempt? a | 
A. His own and his brother's friends made 8 


ſdves mediators in the affair, ſo that they agreed to 


a peace; whereupon Robert refign'd all his pretenſions, 
upon condition of having a yearly penſion of three thou- 
ſand marks of filver paid him; and he obtain'd a gene- 
ral pardon for all the Engliſh who had Hy 
m his favour. 1 
2. Was thispeace Lfting?, | 1 gd 2 
A. No; Henry knowing t goodneſs | generoſity 
of | his brother's temper, indulg'd him fo many civili- 
ties, and manag d matters ſo artfully with him, that Ro- 
bert remitted to the King his — Bag the penſion he 


had promis d him, but his wants, which increas d 


every day, made him ſoon ſenſible of the error he had 
committed. He thereupon complain'd, that his good 
nature had been abus d; and as he added ſome impru» 
dent menaces to Iris complaints, Henry, who only wanted 
a pretence to make war upon him, made this a handle; 
enter'd his territories with a powerful army, and took 
feveral ſtrong holds. 
3 Did — Rim? 
He levied a body of forces, marched out againſt 


| Henry, and coming up with him near Tinchebray, 2 2 large. 


town in the lower Normandy, gave him battle, in which 


he loſt both his liberty and province. 


2. What did Henry do with his brother Robert? - 

4. He carried him into England, and impriſon'd kim 

in the Gllle of Cardiff in Wales, where he died of 
G 2 grief, 


— 


after having adminiſter d the uſual oath to him, the 5 
of Auguſt 1100. x | 


- : 
| 
| 
k 
1 
1 

1 
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(64) 
grief, after 26 years confinement, leaving a fon nam'd 
William Crito, who was almoſt as unſucceſsfyl as his 


„ e Hen). no. dire ewa with the 


A. Lewis le Gros aſſiſted the. petty lords of Narnandy, 
who at that time were making war 2 — 
and afterwards declar d war openly ; took. Giſors -and 
other ſtrong holds. 

2. F 

A. Henry croſs d again into Normandy, and had like 
to have been kill d in a battle, by a French Knight. Ne- 
vertheleſs, he took him priſoner, and [. the French. 
The: great ſtandard of France was taken, and canied in 
wumph to Ran. | 

by In what manner did this war end? 

Pope Celis: II. and the two Kings came to Gi/are 

iy 1149, and. aprons 1's moans, g's — — ä — 
was carried on eq 

KI new peace was concluded. Lewis le 

Gros who deſigned to give the inveſtiture of the — 

of Normendy to William. Crita, ſon to Robert, 

im firſt the county of Flanders, which he did not 


F ere 
Was en in no other wars? 
; 25 . = n 


their e caves. But he aan granted: chen 


a peac 

"2. Did be do any thing for the better gorerament 
of his n | 

He granted his ſubjects a very advantageous char- 
_ ter, 4 Te nfirm'd feveral privileges they had enjoy'd 
under the Saxon Kings. He added a very important ar- 
ticle, viz. the confirmation of K. Edward's laws. He 
reform d the abuſes which had crept into the court. 
: E enacted very ſevere wee ere wh 
$ 

92. Why did Anſelm refiſt him? 4 8 

£: The Kings of England in thoſe days NEON 
wileg ege of belowing. iuneſtizyres, with the paſtoral fo 


(68865)) 
and ring, and to require an oath of 1 
prelates ; this cuſtom” having been condemn d by a 
council held at Rome in 1 104, Anſelm reſolved not to 
ſuffer the Exgliſh biſhops either to receive the inveſtiture, 
or to take the oath rebels and refus d abſolutely 
to take it himſelf. f 
2. Did not the „aeg free bien wiit?- G 2 
A. Anſelm at firſt behav'd with great temper 21 mo- 
deration, and fent ſome bi ſnops — his rights: 
afterwards went thither in: perſon and pleaded his own 
cauſe; hem the court of Rome: having approved his 
whole conduct, Henry forbid him entrance into his do- 
minions; but this ſeverity heal d all their differences. 
. The pope ang chat it his 0 
was not in power ta 

get this prelate recall'd, y=_ the n leave to take 
the oak. Jon ; 

9, Was Hemy ever married ?' Eden WM 
A. Twice; firſt with Maud, daughter of Malcolm 
King of Scots afterwards to Adelixa, daughter ts Geo? 
frey earl of Louvain, by whom he had no iſſue. 

How many children had he by his Queen Maud? 

A. William duke of Normandy, and Maud. The former 
(and. another Maud counteſs of Perche, his natural ſiſter) 
periſh'd miſerably; for the pilots in their paſſage from 
Normaidy to England, being „4 with liquor, 
run them] upon the rocks near „ amo 1120. 
This unforeſeen misfortune had ſuch an effect upon 
the King, that he was never ſeen to laugh after that. 
He alſo left twelve natural children behind him, 
whereof the moſt wanne ee was ow earl of Glow 


'2. What 1 * 
A. She was firſt married to the de Henry v. und 


2 to Geoffry Plankugenet, count of At 


2 To 1 — death of Henry ? 

A, *Tis ſaid that be eat ſo many lampreys as threw: | 
him into a fever, of Which he died in an caſtle of m_ 
in Brai near Roan. | 


V When did he'die? | dar Vo ene ug 
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A. The 1ſt of December, 1135, after having reign'd 


thirty five years. His body 


was cut into ſeveral pieces, 


in order ta be embabm'd, and was buried in the abbey 


of Reading in England. 
| 3 Deſcribe the qualities of this prince? 
. ray rh —— — —— 

extremely ſober; 


great love for 


and was very 


eat en was 
offenders; had a 


* ——— 5 
e: but his good qualities were 


ſullied by cruelty, avarice, and uncleanneſs. To repair, 


in ſome meaſure, theſe vices, he founded the nne 
de ber eee nnn, Z 


j "ICY 
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HousE of BLOIS, 
s u en * XXIV King of England, 


— 


: From 1135 to 1184. 


Popes. 


Ixxoczxr II. 1130 


CELESTIN II. 1143 
nr in 
Evcenivs III. 1145 
ANASTAS. IV. 1153 
AbRIAX V. 1154 


Emperors of the Eaſt. 


* CoMnEn. 1118 


EMANUEL Com. 1143 


Emperors of the Weſt. 1 
Lor nARTIuS II. 1125 
Conrad III. 1138 
FREDERIC I. 1152 

Kings of France. 
Lewis VI. „ aas 


_— vil. r 137 
1? 


N 2 


HO 8 Y 
2 *W A. Stephen, dd of Bb, the vt of 


a 1 What oretenſions had he to the crown of England ? 
A. He was ſon to Adela, daughter of William the Con- 


gk and of Stephen, carl of Blois, kill'd id a battle 
ovght againſt the Sargrens, in His, in 1118. . 


2. What 


(167) 

O. What title had he before? 

A. That of earl of Mortain and * ee 
merit, the intrigues of his brother Henry, biſhop of Win- 
chefter, legate of the holy ſee, and the privileges which 
he promis'd to grant the a dt 199 e e prefer 
. er e- 
ſent at that time. | 

D. In what does the merit of Stephen conſiſb' 

A. In the greatneſs of his courage, n — 
nius, the prodigious extent of his views,: and the ſound- 
neſs of his judgment; he. was perfectly {kill'd in the 
military arts; had great experience; had wonderful pa- 
' tience in concluding treaties, and formiag alliances ; his 
clemency and munificence were the moſt inconſiderable 
of his virtues: all theſe were in ſome meaſure height- 
ned by the ſtature and majeſty of his perſon 3 a placid 
and inſinuafing air; in a Word, by ſomething inexpreſſi- 
87 2 which render d him one of the walk amiable 55 
of his age. 

2. What grants did he make in favour of the Zag- 


- He He granted them a very advantegepus aharter, the 
chief of which are as follow. He acknowledged 
that he poſſeſſed the crown by no other tenure than the 
election of the people and of the clergy.. He confirm'd 
the prerogatives of the church. He abrogated all the 
laws relating to hunting, and promis d to aboliſn the 
Dane gelt. He. was crown'd: at —— the 26h of 
December, 1135. 
a Was he ſuffer'd to enjoy his uſurpation peace- 
4 

A. No; the Wah 8 an irruption on the frontiers, 
and carried off a; confiderable booty. The Engliſh loft a 
great number of Men in a battle, fangs againſt the Welſh, 
near Cardigan. During this, David: King of Scotland, 
made an incurſion into England, and won my Du ſtrong 
holds 3 but this war was concluded by a treaty; of 


peace. Some time after, the Scots: and the Seeg . 


other irruptions in England. | 
2 Did a not the enen inſurtection? 


. 


Ad os 5. 8 FI 4 Yes; 
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A. Yes; an almoſt n 
by Slephen- $< 4 I . 6 
Bid not Maud enter 7 [2424 $£3 min 
A. Les; in1139, wih he ex ere, g her bob | 
2: Did her arms meet with great fucceſs Þ 
The carl of Glauceſſer yanquiſh'd Stephen, who had 
defended himſelf with extreme bravery, near Lincoln , 
anno 1140, and took him prifoner; and this 
would have — Maud the — D— n 
r * 410 212 f 
Ia what _ : 
. She diſmifs'd with — pride; Qs! Maud, 
King Stephen's confort, who, in the moſt"ſubmiſſive 


manner, intreated to have her huſband ſer at liberty; 


promiſing to reſign his crown, and een end his 
. in a monaſtery. + | 
What was — refaldl? ©: my 

The Queer refented it fo: highly, that her anger 
adminiſtring new force to her, ſhe levied a great body of 
troops, and reinforcing-ther with thoſe Which prince 
Zuſtace her ſon had brought to her aſſiſtance, ſhe march- 
ed out in ſearch of the enemy, and coming up with 


_ "them, vanquiſh'd them; and took the earl of Glouceſter 


priſoner; Who nee e ee 
. — — * 1141. CT 70 9 $0057 251 30 GON2903 

8. the . after this cor my . 
+1" Talthe 6 of Nopember,' 11553, when Stepber tn 
ving loſt prinee Eat his only ſon, who died in the 
midale of Auguſt of the preceding year, adopted Henn, 
ſon to Maud the Empreſs, and by that means ſecur d 
to — hn yo N of the Engliſh crown on 721 
death. ö 2; 

22. What ierchited concerning thix n 

A. That Stephen, reflecting on the ill — hip 
affairs, and confidering'the-nobly'qualtics the-dake pof- 


Feld, and the right he had to the crown, which-'was 
frrongly ſupported; was prevailed on from theſe con- 
Aderations at laſt to conſent to the pence} n 


terms propos d by Henry. 
2. Did Stephen ſurvive this peace any del 1 1 
7 He died the 25" Sm in 1150 r 
21 . + - tf> 


2. W H O ſucceeded. Stephen? 


(69) 
fifty, and after having reign'd nineteen pears, and was bur 


ried in the abbey of Feverſham, which he had erected for 
his own burial place, and that of his family. 

2. Did he leave any childrea? + |. 
| 4. Yes; but one only legitimate ſon, call d Wikam, who 


' was carl of Boulogne, in right of the Queen his mother. 


He alſo had a daughter named Mary, who, after taking the 
veil, married Philip of Alſatia, but reſum d it after the death 
of her huſband. A natural ſon, call d, like the legitimate, 
William; which has occaſioned ſome writers, deceived 
by the conformity of the names, to aſſert, that this 
prince left only one baſtard fon. He had alſo another 
natural ſon, er 58 | 


* — — 
ö * 


Line 97 PLANTAGENES, 
or of the Houſe A 4N FD, .. © 


Hzxzy I. XXV® King 5 


| [From 1154 to 1189. 


1 0 


Popes iq Axis I. Hep 
Aprian IV. 1164 AxproNtcvs . 1183 
ALEXANDER it.” 1154 lsa II. 15 
Lucie HI. 1181 | 
UzBanus IN. 11875 Fa ape Wok n 
Grzcory VIII. 118; **BPERIC „ 


CLEMENT.JY. . 1188 Kings of France. 


2 Emperors, of the Eaſt. * Lawas XII. . 1139 
EMANUEL CoM. 1143 .PaaLe n | 


A. Henry II, ſurnamed Plantagenet, ukenf 


Þ wg who alſo added to the crown of England _s 


(70) 
ſo mary ornaments, Guienne, Poitow, Saintonge, Maine, 
Arjen, and Toxraine, of which he was actually poſleſs'd. 
He was the eldeſt fon of y, carl of Anjou, of Ton- 
raine, and of Maine; and of the Empreſs Maud, ſole 
heir of Henry I. King of England, and duke of Nor- 
©. Whatparticulars are related of his youth? 

He was born at Mans the 5®* of March, 1133, and 
was knighted on Whitſunday, anno 1149, by David 
ing of Scots; and made his firſt 7 in 1152. 
rte King of England, adopted him the 6 of Novem- 
n | ee ee, 

L. When was he crown'd King of England 7 

A. The 19 of December, in 1155. | 

. What is the character of this prine ? 

4. He poſſeſs d a thouſand fine qualities; was brave, 

magnificent, clement, juſt, and prudent; but 

3 E55 ambition and Juſt were. inſatiable; his defire of 

enlarging the bounds of his dominiens, unbounded; 
and his anger very hot and violent.  . 

2. What did he immediately upon his acceſſion to 

9 throne? 1 OP N * 

A. He drove a number of foreigners out of hi 
dominions, 9 into them, who 
inur'd to war, did all that lay in their power to break 

the peace; raz d to the ground. ſuch fontreſſes as belong d 

to private perſons, ſuffering thoſe only to ſtand as 

thought neceflary for the defence of his dominions; 
revok'd all the donations which his predeceſſor had made, 

and reſum'd all l lands which wer ag = 1 

Teſtor'd the county of Weſtmoreland to the King of Scott, 

who in return gave him up thoſe of Nertbuowberland and 


K 
St. 


©. What did he after this? — SES 
A. Having done homage to Lewis VII. King of 
France, for his dukedoms of Normandy and of his ſe- 
veral earldoms, he falls upon Geoffry his own brother, 
diſpoſſeſſes him of his dominions, and afterwards de- 
clares war with Raymond, earl of Toxlouſe, founded on 
the claim which Queen Eleanor his conſort laid to the 
demeſnes of that county. © © 
62 . 2 What 


| (171), 
PTY 2. What was the ſucceſs of this war? A 
A. Henry ON be leg 520 
Ton do purpoſe; upon which be ded 'a peace, and 
ſole Lewis the younger, King of France, who had ſided with 
Nor- the carl of Toulouſe, gave Margaret his daughter in marriage 
N to Heury, the King of England's eldeſt ſon, William of Blois 
ſon to King St died in his return from the expedi- 
ak tion of Toxlouſe, whither he had accompanied the King. 

la what other wars was Henry engag d? 

A. Dermeth, an Iriſh King, being at variance with the 
other petty ſovereigus of that iſland, implor'd the ſuccour 
gf Henry II, who being at that time at war with Fance, 
'bid him addreſs himſelf to Robert- Fitz- Stephens, and Ri- 
chard Strongbow earl of Pembroke. Theſe two 3 
with only 1600 men ſoon overpower'd the Iriſh. pri 
and forced them to ſubmit to the power of ther = 
Henry eroſs d into Ireland, and appointed Hugh 
vernour of that ifland in his name, ne, by the title 
juſticiary. 77 4 57 

2. eee ee e "oh 

4 He took William King of Scots, priſoner, who 
had made an inroad into Northumberland; vanquiſh'd 
Philip earl of 2 who. had made a deſcent into 
England at the head of a ſtrong body of forces; and, 
2 the death of earl Geoffry his brother, whom the 
people of Bretagne had made earl of Nantes, he oblig'd 
Conan, duke of Bretagne, who had fiez'd upon Nantes, to 
give his daughter „ heir to his dominions, in 
marriage to Geoffry his third ſon. 
1 A 388 Gad the King of Scotland in order to recover. 

is 

4. He ſubmitted ſo far as to reſtore all he bad taken 
from the Engliſh; and did homage, in perſon, for his 
kingdom, to that prince. He attacked the In, 


ing of ho had made great havock in England. 

is fe py Did fortune always favour him? 1 
A. No; for not to mention the great trouble which 

ds de- che Pope gave him for having put Thomas Becket, 

Jed on uchbiſhop of Canterbury, to death; his wife and ſons 
to che rebelbd Ae againſt him, and hardly left him 
wel 8 


of peace from fhryear 2173 — 
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©. Are the cauſes of theſe inſurrections known?. 


A. They are aſcribed to the little ſhare which 
alow'd his ſons in the government; his obſt in re· 
ſerving to himſelf the fovereigmy of the ſeveral eſtates 
which he had aſſigned to them for their portions; and 
his amour with Alice, daughter of Lewis che younger, 
promis d and betroth'd to Richard his ſecond ſon. 

. Have not theſe amours ſomething ofa romantic air? 

4. All the Engliſh hiſtorians mention them as real, 
and even fay that Henry had a child by Alice; that he 
endeavour d to get Eleanor divorc'd from him; and had 
'refolv'd, in caſe he fucceeded in it, to difinherir his two 
other children, for their having rebell'd againſt him; 
and to e the 1 ee which ſhould ſpring from this 


. Wir 
hat was the roar of this defign ? 
— It engag'd him in ſeveral wars with Lewis the 
younger, and Philip his ſon. Richard refuſed to marry 
this princeſs after the death of his father. 

© the wars in which any! u. was lit 

A. Richard, bene! becuut he refuſed to let bin 
have Alice, took up arms again, and join'd his forces to 
thoſe of Philip-Augufius, when they drove the 850 

9 mann en es pa 

D. Did Henry ſurvive the peace 

A. No; the uncaſineſs he felt for the ill 1 of 
his war with France; the ſtrict cofreſpondence which 
Fohn, his beloved ſon, had carried on with France, tranſs 
ported him to ſuch a degree, that he died, curſing the 
day of his birth. He vented imprecations againſt his 
two ſons. A little time after, he fell fick at Chinon, 
where he cauſed himſelf to be carricdts the church, before 
the high altar, and expir'd there. His corps was carried 
to Fontevraud, W e 
ſepulture. 

:V; When did Henty die? W 

A. The 6* of Fab, he Fon the fly and AW of 
his age, after a * irty- four years, n 
and twelve days. 
* 3 d.! 
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A. Eleanor, of - Aquitain, dacheſs of d nad & 
Gaſcony, counteſs of Poitou and Saintonge. . * 

Was ſhe not married before? 

Les to Lewis the younger, whom ſhe had 
two daughters; but he being diſatisſied with her con- 
duct, had their marriage diſſolv d in the national council 
of Bois-genci, upon ene of her being t ra- 
ted to him. bildren by bert nd df 

Had Henry any chi | 
2 ſons, whereof but two, viz. ae nad 
John, ſurviv'd him; but Geoffrey, his third ſon, left a 
and daughter behind him. He had alſo three Fe 
vix. Maud, married to the duke of Saxony ; Eleanor, wife 
of Alphonſo King of Cafiile; and Joan, conſort to l. 
am II. Cant the Good, King of Si 

©. Had not Henry a great nuraber o of miſtreſſes? 3 

A. Yes; but the beautiful Roſamond had the mere 
aſcendant over him, and upon that account was the chief 
object of the Queen's jealouſy, who could not forbear 
menacing her. He thought * ſhould ſecure her from 
any attempt againſt her life, by ſecuring her in a laby- 
rinth which he caus'd to be built at Woodflock..  How- 
ever, this precaution was to no purpoſe, for during his 
abſence in Normandy, the Qucen found means to take 
awaylher rivals life; who had given her ſo much un- 
eaſineſs. Henry, at his return, confin'd the Queen 
cloſe in priſon, where ſhe continu d till his det 

8 * Had he no illegitimate children? 1 | 

He had two by fair Roſamond, daug ner of the 
lord Chiford, wx. Wii if ft , earl of 
Sal - and Geoffrey archbi of York. B a daugh- 
1 Ralph 3 he . thr ſon cid Morgan, 
who having been elected biſhop of Durham, — end not 
obtain a confirmation of the Pope, becauſe he refuſed 


Fri erp name of his grandfather, by the mother's 
2 . 


„ e the ory of Thus cli. of c. 


A. His name was Thomas Becker, ſon to a tradefiman - 
of London, and his NT Ho 122 
a hwyer. The . 


(74) 
and afterwards archbiſhop of Canterbury : but after he 
was raiſed to that dignity, he —_— to be indepen- 
dent on the court, on all occaſions. was ſo ex- 
aſperattd at it, that he had him 2 4 ch'd of high- 
treaſon. But Thomas appeal'd from it to Ts, withdrew 
to the abbey of Pontigni in France, and afterwards to _ 
of St. Colombe de Sens. 

. What reception did the archbiſhop” 8 appeal meet 
with at Rome? © 

4. Alexander III. at that time Pope, being a very 
ſtrenuous aſſerter of the prerogatives of the clergy, pub- 
lickly eſpouſed Thomas's cauſe; which fo enraged King 
Henry, that he. threatned to make an alliance with Fre- 
deric-Barberoſſa, and "Paſchal the anti-pope; at which 
Alexander was ſo highly offended, that he thteatned to 
put the kingdom of England under an interdict. 

2. What was the reſult of this quarrel? 

A. They were reconcil'd the 22% of Juh, 11 70; 
whereupon Thomas return'd back to his ſee, after ha- 
been baniſh'd een ff, 14) 

Was this reconciliation laſting ? 
A. No; for the King upon certain reports that were 
made to him concerning the archbiſhop, complain 'd 
Publickly, that he had no one in his court to revenge 
him on that prieſt, from whom te had received ſuch 
eat inſults ; upon which four of his domeſticks hearing 
is, they, to pleaſe him, ſet out immediately for Canter- 
bury, where they beat out Thomas's brains with their 
Swords, inſomuch that the altar was all cover'd with his 
blood. This was in his own cathedral, as he was laying 
wipers on the 29"* of December. 

„2. What follow'd this murder? 

The Pope excommunicated King Henry, but after 
beviog made a publick declaration that he was innocent 
of his death, and ſubmitting himſelf to every thing that 
was requir'd of him, he went to Avranches, an epiſcopal 
city in the lower Normandy, where two Eee gave 
him abſolution. 

2. Did his zeal ſtop here? | 
1 15 Hine he went in Fuente to nete, tomb 


— 
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and there receiv'd 3 laſhes, from the hands of the 
prior and. the monks. 

Q Do not hiſtorians differ very much in the cha- 
racer they give of this archbiſhop? . 
A. So much, that ſome have rank'd' him among the 
moſt illuſtrious martyrs, while others thought they | 
might juſtly refuſe him the title of an honeſt man, and 
a good chriſtian: and fifty years after his death, a, difſ- 
pute aroſe in the univerſity of Paris, whether his foul 
was in heaven or in hell; ſo ambiguous was his picty. 

| 2. What liberties were granted by Henry? -_ 
A. He permitted the laws of Edward to be revive 
and confirm'd the charter of Henry T. his er 
but this condeſcenſion of the ** Was 


ſpecious. 


Ricuann I. . Cœur 4 Lion, 
(or Lion's Heart,) the XXIV. King of 


„ 


_ Shane and Cyprus. e 
N xt 
" Wii 1189 to 1193. dn | 
| Popes, Emperors of f the W 1. 
CLEMENT III. 1188 FAEDERIO I. | 1152 
CxLasTinNg III. 1191 HENRY VI. 1190 
IxꝝNOENT III. 1198 PHILIP . $M 
I8aac 1. 1185 Pry 5 FF 0 
r AL Exls II. 1195 r 
t 9. HO ſuccecded Henry Il? - 
1 A. Richard I. his ſecond ſon. 
e ©. What was the character of this Prince? 
A. He was of ſuch bravery, as merited him the ſur- | 
name of Cœur de Lion. But after this applauſe of his va- 
b lour, which was \Mnctbing akin to ferocity z- "tis to no 
4 purpoſe to ſeek for ſome other virtue in this prince, 


which may deſerve an elogium. | 
H 2 Q. How 


"a S Ho do you deſcribe his perſon ? _ ber 
He was well ſhap'd. His eyes were blue, but full 
Ares and his hair of a yellow. caſt, not far unlike 


- 2. What are the moſt remarkable incidents in his 
kitep? - auf 
A. After having concluded a peace with Philip-Au- 
gallus, who gave him back Mans, and the reſt of the ci- 
ties which he had taken from Henry, he went to 
Roan; where the ducal ſword was put into his hand, 
on the 20" of July, 1189; ſet his mother Queen Elea- 
mor at liberty, who had been impriſon'd ſixteen years, 
eroſsd into England, and was crown'd at Veminſier on 
the 3% of Seprember of the fame year. . 
11. — What actions did he perform in the beginning of 
reign? 3 
A. He raiſed an army of five and thirty thouſand 
mien, in order to go tothe wars in the Holy-Land; in- 
veſted his brother Fob» with the government of ſix 
counties. Left the government of England to William 
Longchamp, biſhop of Ely, his chancellor, the Pope's le- 
gate, in conjunction with the biſhop of Durham; croſs'd 
over again into France; had an interview with Philip at 
Vezelaz, the 2 5 of June, amo 1190, went to Mar- 
feilles,- and from thence into Sicily, where he ſpent the 
winter with Philip, who alſo had engaged himſelf in the 
cruſade. 31 ö N 
Q. Did not a quarrel break out between theſe two 
monarchs in this country? | | | 
A. Yes; by the practiſes of Tancred King of Sirily, 
who, being diſguſted at Richard, endeavoured to engage 
the King of France in his quarrel ; but Philip, a prince of 
great wiſdom and moderation, prevented ſo fatal an ac- 
cident, by going to Acon, to which the Chriſtians 
already laid ſiege. 
©. Did not Richard follow him? FRET; >, 
A. He embark'd forne days after, but a ſtorm ariſing, 
part of his fleet was caſt on the coaſt of Cyrus, when 
Haar, King of that ifland, impriſoſt d all thoſe who had 
eſcap'd the ſhipwreck, and would not permit the prin- 
cels Berengera of Navarre, (betroth d to Richard) and the 
. 8 F | Queen 


* 


\ 


"my 


Gem a ſhake theirs in hy 


Ps. Was not this cruel action fatal to Iſaac v | 
A. Richard defeated the troops of Iſaac, diſpoſlels'd 
him of his cities; loaded him with ſilver chains; made 
himſelf maſter of Cyprus, left ſtrong garriſons in it, and 
after having conſuramated his marriage with Berengera* 
of Navarre, in the city of Limiſſo in Ou be went af. | 
terwards to the camp before Aron. 
1 Did not the miſunder between Richard and 
ng Philip break out afreſh? | 
. Yes; -Richard' having acquired a certain ſupericzity 
which very much * King of France, che 
jealouſy of the latter Near bug out on every occaſion. 
2, What meaſures did King Philip.take? 1 
A. Acon having been taken in 1191, and the i 
finding himſelf extremely ſick, he left the camp ; 4 
leaving the command of his army to the duke of Bur- 
ar he put to ſea again, and - arviv'd happily in 


2 Dig Richard ſignalize hiraſelf ſo as to anſwer wwe 
great reputation he had gain'd in the world? 

A. The 7 of September, anno 1191; he entirely * 
feated the army of Saladine, and kill d upwards of 40000 e 


of his ſoldiers. He repair d the maritime cities of ¶ſcalon,. 


of FJoppa, arid Caſaren, which Saladins had thought pro- 
per to 8 having demoliſhed Sorry e 
tions, and ſome time after was fore d to return back int 
England. | 
"9. What was the occaſion of his return? d 
4. His want of forage, his being abandon'd by the 
chriſtian princes, the fear he was under leſt Philip ſhould . 
ſieze any of his dominions in France, during bis ab- 
bel, and the news he heard that his brother had re- 
©. What did he before his departure? 
A, He married Iſabella, Queen of Jeruſalem, to * 
ad of Champaign, his nephew, whom he caus d to be 


elected generaliſſimo of the Chriſtian army, after the 


murder of the Ou of Montferrat y gave bis 1 
13 H3 


| | (78) : 
dom of Cyprus to Guy de Luſignan, and concluded a truce 
for — years with Saladine. * 
Was his vo proſperous ?; 
No; for 22 caſt away on the 5 of Als: 
wy having taken a reſolution to travel thro? 
in a peaſant's diſguiſe, he fell into the hands of Leopo 
duke of Anfiria, whom he had affronted at the nege 
of Acon. | 

9. Whartreatment did be meet with from bins at 

A. He kept him very cloſe priſoner, and afterwards 
acliver'd him to the Emperor Henry VI. his {worn ene. 
my, who after obliging him to pay a ranſom of roooo 
marks of ſilver, ſet him at liberty. Richard embark d 
at Antwerp for England, and arriv'd happily at Sandwich 
the 13 of March, 1194, after having been abſent from 
His country four years, fiftcen months of which he A 
ſpent in priſon. | 

A: Where did Richard 20 after this? 

A. Having been recrownid, (after having reduc d 
ſome — of which the partiſans of his brother 
were ſtill poſſeſs d) he croſs'd immediately into France, 
where Philip, who fomented the rebellion- of John his 
brother, was invading his dominions. Rirhard was re- 
concil'd to his brother Jam at Roa. | 

2. Was not this war followed by a truce? 

A. Yes; and it was concluded for five years, in a con- 
ference they had together, in which it was agreed, that 
each ſhould remain in poſſeſſion of what he held at that 
time. This war had been carried on five years, and was 

often interrupted by treaties, which: were generally ill 
obſerved on both ſides. b | 

Q. For what reaſon? _ 3% 

A. Richard, laid ſiege to Chalux in Limonſin, in order 
to ſieze upon a conſiderable treaſure, which a gentleman 
of that province had found in his grounds. 

9. What e in London durjog the abſence of 
Richard ? X 

A. An 1 was rais'd in. it by a citizens. me 
had-gain'd great credit with; the, populace; but he.was 
- Gez'd and hang'd, with nine of his accomplices. 
2 wn was the event of this ſiege t 
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* 


Queen E 2% 
was crown'd at Haſiminſſer the 28% of May, by Hubert 
NA He | above. 5 
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It was fatal to King Richard, for he was wounded 


wich an arrow, ſhat by a croſs-bow-man, call d, Bertram 
Gordon, which kill'd him, on the 6 of Afril, 11991 
the tenth year of his reign,. and the forty-third of his 


age. Chalux was won before he expired. He was 


buried at Fomtetraud. 97 
Did he leave any natural children? 5 
Only one ſon call'd Philip, to whom he bequeathed 
the lordſhip of Cognac in the duchy of Guienne. Richard 
was the firſt King of England wha took three lions 


paſſant for his arms, in which he was imitated by his 
ſucceſſors. Duing his reign, the city of London began, 


with reſpe& to its government, to aſſume a new form q 
tobe divided into different: corporations or ſocieties, or 
as they are now term'd companies. | 


f v, ſurnam'd gans- Terre, or Without 


a n 9 75 England. 


From 1199 to 1216. 


Popes. Emperors of the Welt: 
TxnocexT III. 1198 Pnilir . 1197 
Howozivs UT. 11 Or IV. 1208 

Emperors of the Eaft. French Emp; of Conſtant, 
bn _ 1195 Balpwinw I. A | 1204 
ALEXTTS IV. 3203. b I. 120 
ALEXIS V. 120 4 © Kings of France. 
THEODORUS I. 1204 PHILIP IK > 4+: 1380 
. 7H O ſucceeded Richard 127, 


4. His brother John, e Sans. Terre, 


(onthe land) by virtue of the laſt will of Richard, and 
the credit of four perſons, vix. Hubert, archbiſhop of 


Canterhur 72 William Marſhall, the chief juſticiary, and 
eanor his mother. He cãme into England, and 


4 
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abovemention'd. Richard had formerly appointed ebay 


duke of Bretagne, his nephew, ſon a = rer 


brother, his heir. 
. Was he undiſturbed in hs kingdom? n bo 
Phillip took Arthur under his protection, but his 
arms made very little progreſs; for the earl of Flanders 
and the Emperor Otho, nephew to John, being in his 
intereſt, Philip perceived this war did not promiſe -him 
any ſucceſs; and ſo he ſued for "Fane; err 2 91 
granted him. 
ene e this pi 2. e 
A. That Philip ſhould not give any — toy this 
Juke of Bretagne; that he ſhould reſtore to Job the 


earldom of Eurenx, Berry, Auvergne, and all he had diſ- 


poſſeſs'd the Engliſh of ſince the death of Richard; and 


that John ſhould not give any ſucevur to _ "Aa 


Hake who was at war with France. 
2. Was this peace laſting ? 


A. No; for King John hevio ee Ae his A 


cond wife, daughter of the of Glokeefler, married 


Iſabella daughter and heir to Aimer, viſcounts of An- 
Louleſme, and of Adeleide of Courtenay, affianced to Hugh 


earl de la Marche; who being excited to revenge by 
Philip, ſtirred up the nobles of Poltos to take up. arms, 
8. What was the conſequence of this? 


Philip cited Jolm to appear before his parliament, 


to ſhew cauſe for his proceeding in this manner : but 
King Fohn.refufing to do it, Philip making this a han- 


dle, entered Normandy ſword-in-hand, and ſent Arthur, . 


to whom he had 24 Mary his eldeſt daughter in mar- 


riage, a body of troops, in order to make a divefſion on 


bis ſide. 


2. Did Arthur ſignalie bimfelf by any memorable 


action ? 
A. Having been ſurpriz d by King Jobs in Mirabel, 


to the caſtle whereof he hid laid ſiege, and to which 


Queen Eleanor his grandmother was retired,” Arthur was 

carried priſaner to Roan; and ſome days after. the Ki 

according to ſome hiſtorians, caus d him to be murther' 

and his 2 Did this be thrown into the Seine; OL 
murder go unpuniſh'd?: S 


4 Phil i 
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2 Philip ſum mond King Jobn to appear, and to ſhew 
call before the court of peers, why he had perpretated 
ſo barbarous an action; but he refuſing ts. obey,” he 
declared him guilty of high-treaſon, confiſcated his poſ- 
ſeſſions, and advancing with a numerous army, con- 
quer'd Anjou, Touraine, Maine; and Poitos, and re- united 
all Normandy to his demeſnes, three hundred and twenty 
yo? after it had been ſeyer'd from the crown of France 
y Charles the Simple. 
” Did not King John endeavour to oppoſe his con- 
veſts? 
. 4. As he devoted himſelf entirely to kis pleaſures, he 
only ſent fome ſuccours to the Poitevins, who had de- 
elared for him; fe he croſs d the ſea in 1206, 
and reduced the greateſt part of Poirow; but ſuffer'd him 
felf to be over · reachꝭd by Philip, eme a © 
| ſued for, and obtain d a truce for two 21% * iy 

9: Did not be quarrel with the Pope? | - 

A. The election of the archbiſhop of 8 gave g 
lion e great deft of treuble. | =_ 

In what manner was this done? | ö 

Some yourg monk of the ntouaiery of fe. f . 
in n Canterbury, had ſecretly elected „their ſub» 
prior, archbiſhop; but the King being offended, they 
deſiſted from the election. The King haviug afterwards 
recommended the biſhop of Norwich, he vvas elected by 
Fr | 

2. What was the conſequence of this | 

A. The Pope refus'd to ratify. either oe 
commanded the monks, who were come to Rome upon 
chat affair, to cle& cardinal Langton, an Engliſhman, 
_— of Paris, and a man of great learning and found 
morals 
1 2 How far was the King of England concern d in 
this? 

A. He enter d his proteſt againſt the election, and ex- wy 
pelld the monks of St. Auſtin from their monaſtery ;. 
whereupon his whole kingdom was put under an inter- 
dict; which exaſperated him to ſo great a degree, 2 | | 
be baniſthd out of his dominipns, all the cler 
AA _ oh 

tinu 
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thiued in them, after the time appointed for their going 
away was elapſed, and confiſcated all their poſſeſſions. 
| What meaſures did the Pope take pon this oc- 

canon? 

4. He excommunicated King John, gave his ki 
dom to King Philip, and granted indulgences to all th ng 
who ſhoald declare war againſt him. 

| &. What effect had this upon King John ? | 

A. He took off, at Dover, in preſence of all the peo-- 
* the crown from his own head, and laid it. at the 
feet of Pandwlph the legate, who repreſented the Pope, 

2. Was this all? 

J From a meanneſs of ſpirit, for which he was 
conkur d by all his ſubjects, he agreed, that if either him- 
felf or any 2 his ſucceſſors ſhould refuſe to pay the ſub- 


miſſion due to them; they ſhould loſe all their rights to 


the crown. 


Wer Philip's arms? 
No; *twas the great defeat of his fleet, which at- 
tack'd the earl of Handers. The carl of com · 


1 Engliſh fleet, whieh quite deſtfoyed nk 


-- ©. Phat did John after this victory 7 

2 He- got Rl Str taken off, after which he 
marched into Poitou, and immediately ſubjected that 
province. From thence he advanced into Anjou. Philip 
being employed at that time in the Lom. Countries, prince 
kewis:his ſon, marched: at the head of a numerous army. 
Fohn reſolved at firſt to attack him, but the Poztevins 
refuſing to follow him, he was obliged to retire with 
ſome precipitation. A little after, Philip 2 a 
uber for five years. | 

9 £ Did his misfortunes end here? 

A. The barons requir'd' him to _ the laws of 
| t. Edward, and tlie rights and privileges contain'd in 
the charter of Henry I. which he granted them; but 
having — broke his word, they elected for their 
generals the lord Fir · Malter, and gave * the title of 
Marſhal of the Army of God, and of the Church. They 
then beſieged ſome caſtles, and * to London, 13 
Mey 


Did his ſubmiſion put a op to the progreſs of 
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| (.33 ) 
they wrote menacing letters to all the lords who were 
in the King's intereſt, upon which they went over to 
the barons. King John being now intimidated, granted 
the barons all oy requir'd, and fign'd two charters, 
The firſt was called the Charter of; Liberties, or Magna 
Charta; and the ſecond,” the Charter of Foreſis. Theſe 
two charters have fince been the 1 of che 
liberties of this nation. 

. Did not John endeaypur to revenge himſelf on 
the barons? 

A. Yes; by raiſing an army „by whoſe 
aid he obtained ſeveral Aer: — — the barons having 
invited Lewis, fon to the King of Faance, with a pro- 
Miſe to ſet the crown on his head, Lewis according] 
landed at Sandwich, the twenty-firſt of May, anno 12 «6, 


and was crown'd, according to ſome writers, (but none 


of the Engl hiſtorians make the leaſt mention of his 
coronation, ) and afterwards made kimſclf wma og of the 
beſt part of England. 

O. Did King Foln long furvive theſe mfr) 
A. After having been in perpetual motion, he died 
at Newark, the eighth of October, 1216, with grief fot 
having loſt his rich baggage, that threw him into a 
fever, which was nn by _ 2 too * 
peaches. . 5 

9. How old was he? 

A. Near fifty-one years, whereof he had 4 4 
moſt eighteen. | 

. What is the character of this prince? | F 

A. According to Matthew Paris, he had wit, but of 
the vicious kind ; was hot-headed; reftleſs and haſty; 
had no manner of reſolution, but in his firſt ee 
which being over, he was ſoft, indolent, fearful, and 
wavering : he was cruel, voluptuous and covetous ; had 
neither ith, religion, conſcience, honour or conſide- 
ration for futurity. However, we. muſt make this ob- 
ſervation, that thoſe hiſtorians, who have writ the 
lives of princes that were at variance with the court 
of Rome, ought to be read with the utmoſt caution; and 
that the only way of forming a juſt character of ſuch 
prigces, is t0 draw it from their actions. 

E. Was 


— 


('34 ) 5 
5 Was he ever matried?ꝰ 

2 Yes, thrice; firſt to Alice, 1 ola of Hugh ear 
of Morton; ſecondly, to 4viſa, heireſs of the houſe of 


| Gloncefler, whom he repudiated, and married Jabal, 


an hter of Aimar, ęarl of Angouleſime. 
Did he leave any children?  _ 
; . He had none by his two firſt wives, "hat hed five 
by his third, viz. Henry, his ſucceſſor; Richard, carl of 
Cornwal, and King of the Roman:; Joan, wiſe to Ade 
II. King of Scots; Iſabella, "wife to the Emperor Frede- 
vic II. and Eleanor, married firſt: to William Marſhall, earl 
of Pembroke, and afterwards to Simon de Montfort, earl of 
Leiceſter. He had alſo fix natural children. 

2, Had Jom no contentions nene neigh⸗ 


* hours? 


A. The King of Scotland paid him homage in Lincoln.” 
The Prince of Wales likewiſe paid him bomage at 
Woodflock. He took priſoner the King of Connaught, 
an ri Prince, n had rebelld and nn the whole 


nation. 


2 What were the moſt . events that hap- 


pen d in other countries during his reigne - | 


4. The taking of Comfaninaple by the French and 


Penetians in 1204, and the cruſade againſt * 


t ee * 
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HEN RT II. furnom'd of Wincheſter, 
XX VIIE King of England. _ 


From 1216 to 1272. 


' Popes. 
Hononlvus III. 
Grxtcory IX. 
CELEsTIN IV, 
InnocenT IV. 
ALEXAND. IV. 
UzBan IV. 
CLEMENT IV. 


1216 


1227 


1241 
1243 


1254 


1261 


1261 


Emperors of the Eaſt. 


TRPODORE I. 
Joux III. 
THrHEODORE II. 
Jon IV. 
MicnAzL VIII. 


1204 


1222 


1225 
1259 
1259 


"Emperors of the Welt. 


OTuo IV... 1208 
FaEDERIC II. 1212 
French Emp. of Conſtant. 
Henzy I. . 1206 
PETER II. 1217 
Ros. DE Cour 1221 
BaLDwix II. 1237 
Put Ir II. 1180 
Lewis VIII. 1223 


S. Lewis IX. 1226 


PuiLir II. 1270 


2. VIU oO ſucceeded Fohn, ſurnam'd Sans-Terre? 


A. Henry III, his eldeſt ſon, who was but 


in the tenth year of his age, being born the firſt of Odo 


ber, anno 1207. 
of October. 


He was crown'd at Glouceſter, the 28% 
. By what methods did 


aſcend the throne? 


. The carl of Pembroke engaged the lords, who had 
followed King John's fortune, to recognize him for their 
King; and the legate excommunicated Prince Lewis. The 
earl of Pembrote was appointed regent. | 

©, Was this effetual? | 
A. Theſe cenſures prevail'd on a great number; among 


whom were William Marſhall, eldeſt ſon of the earl of 


Pembroke; and the voyage which Lewis was oblig'd to 
make into France, in order to levy money and forces, 


gave the car] of Pembroke an opportunity of winning 
5 1 5 over 
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over thoſe of the contrary party. The cinque-ports alſo 
E for Henry. 
Was Lewi therefore intirely abandon'd? D 
Tes; for the earl of . had loſt the famous 
battle of Lincoln with his life, the 190 of May, 1217; 
and the ſuccours which the illuſtrious Blanche, King 
Lewis's conſort, ſent him, having been defeated by the 
fleet of the cinque-ports, on Augiiſt the 2400, that prince 
was obliged to make a treaty, by which he renounced 
all pretenſions to England, and thereupon he and the French 
left the kingdom. 
2. To whom was prince Henry oblig'd for theſe "2H 
. py ſucceſſes? + 
A. To William, earl of Pembroke. TwWas he who won 
the battle of Lincoln, and concluded the treaty of renun- 
clation with Lewis; who had caus d the two charters to 
be obſery'd, and who govern' 'd the kingdom happily till 
Bis death, in 1219. 
To whom was the government of the kingdom 
committed till he came of age - 
A. To Hubert de Burgh, (who had defended Dover, 
and was made chief juſticiary of England) and to the bi- 
ſhop of Wincheſter. 
Q. How did theſe two miniſters conduct themſelves 
In the adminiſtration ? 
A. Admirably well, ſo long as they endeavour'd to 
carry on the a of the young Prince with order and 
- Juſtice; but the moment they endeavour d to infinuate 
themſelves into his fayour, they quarrelV'd, and de Burgh 
| who prevaild, declar'd the King to be of age, in the 
parliament held in 1226, and got the biſhop diſmiſs'd the 
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| year after. 
i QD. Was not the great credit of de Burgh diſadyantageous 
| to the kingdom ? 7 
| A. He twice diverted his ſovereign from crofling i into 
France with an army, in order to ſuccour the malecon- 
tents, - whereof he might have made a very conſiderable 
advantage. 
| 7 2. Did he afterwards prevail i in diſſuading King Henry 
| om it? 
4. No; the Prince went over thither, got- 
| OO” withſtanding 


tages; for inſtead of marc 


authority, and * in 1 commiſſioners, 
I 2 


(87 ) 
withſtanding all his endeavours to hinder him; landed at 
S. Malo, e the duke of Bretagne came to receive 
him, but he did not make a proper uſe of theſe adyan- 
into Normandy, he made for 
Poitou, and went afterwards into Guienne, but the in- 
ſtant the enemy approach d towards him, he err 
ſhamefully into Englanl. 

2. What did the Engliſh on this occafion? | 

A. They united themſelves, and carry'd on their pro- 
je& ſo happily, that they perſuaded the King to baniſh 
de Burgh, who was now earl of Kent, and ſon-in- 
=_ to the King of Scots, and to reſtore the n of 
effer-to the adminiftration. 
Did this prelate conduct himſelf better than his 
predeceſſor had done?! ; 
A. Much worſe; and the Engliſh being exaſderited 


when the by that he fil d up all places of truſt with 


none but foreigners, took up arms und er the conduct of 
the earl of Pembroke, who routed the armies of the 
King, and oblig'd the monarch to ſnut himſelf up in 
Winehefter.. However, that nobleman died miſerably, by. 


the artifices of the biſhop of Wincheſter: This prelate 


was diſgrac'd a little after, at the inſtigation of the new 
archbiſhop of Canter 

2. Did the removal of the biſhop put a ſtop to the 
inſurrection ? 

A. Yes; but it ſoon broke out again ; for the King, 
in 1236, having married Eleonora, daughter of Raymond, 
carl of Provence, his court was by that means filfd with 
foreigners, on whom the eateſt poſts were beſtow d; 


but the Engliſh being diſpleas'd at "this Pa com- 


bin'd together againſt Te King. 

©. Who was the chief of this league 
A. Simon de Montfort earl of Leiceſter, whom the bas 
rons elected their general. 

V What actions did the confederates perform ? 

A. They forc'd the King to fign and approve. ſome 

articles, which were entitled, The Statutes or Expedients 
of Oxford; and oblig'd him to lay down the ſovereign 


call'd 


(883) 
NG GRE 
them, and twelve by the King. 

9. Was this agreement laſting? . 

4. No; ſo that both ſides took up arms: but King 
Henry loſt the battle of Lewes, on the 14 of May, in 
1264, and was taken priſoner, as alſo his ſon, his bro- 
ther, and his nephew. 

How did the car} of Leicefter diſpoſe of thoſe il- 


u ons ts ves ? 
4. He fhut up Prince Edward King Henry's ſon, and 
ing's brother, in 


Prince Henry, ſon to Richard the K 
Dover caſtle; confin'd the King of the Romans in the 
tower of London, kept the King-with him, and carry'd 
him, as it were, to-grace his triumph, thro? all the cities 
of the kingdom, and fiez'd upon the ſovereign authority 
in the King's name. 
2. Did matters continue long in this tate? 
A. During a year; at the end of which Edward eſcap' 
out of priſen,; rais'd a body of troops; when he A 
ter'd the earl of Leiceſter at Eveſham, on the 5 of Au- 
_ guſt, 1265; there the earl loſt the battle and his life, as 
alſo one of His ſons; and ens ay: bar 5. 
his father to his liberty. 
Q. Did this victory put an end to the confederacy ? 
A. Simon, ſon. to the earl of Leicefter, ſuſtain'd a fiege 
in the iſland of Axholm; but after a pretty vigorous 
defence he was forc'd to ſurrender, and was allow'd the 
liberty to leave the 1 A little after he join'd 
with certain pirates of ports, and with theſe 
plunder'd indiſcriminately all — merchant ſhips that came 
an his way. | 
by Was the league now quite at an end?, 
A. No; another rebel, nam'd Adam de Gurden, having 
d in arms in Hampſbire, Edward marched that way. 
In a battle which was fought, Adam was taken priſoner 
by Prince Edward, who generouſly gave him his life and 
1 li : ſome of the confederates fortified themſelves in 
| theifle of Ely, where they continned till 1267, when 
Prince Edward forc'd them to ſubmit to the King his 
1 father; and the earl of Glouceſter, ſon to the chief of the 
| league, ſurrender'd up Londen this fame year 1267. 
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2. Was England free from inſurrections after this 


_ ſurrender? 


A. Yes; and the royal authority was ſettled on ſo 
firm a baſis, that Prince Edward thought he might ſe- 


curely make a voyage into the Holy-Land, where he made 


but very inconſiderable atchievements. He neverthe- 
leſs gave the Saracens a proof of what might ex- 
pect from him, in caſe he ſhould be aſſiſted by a greater 
force. A villain who was ſent by theſe infidels, was 
going to plunge a into his boſom, had not Ed- 
ward warded off the blow witk his arm, in which he 
was dangerouſly wounded.” The aſſaſſin was going to 
ſtrike again, but Edward gave him ſo furious à kick on 
the breaſt, that he threw him backwards and kill'd him. 
. 2. Where did Henry die? . 


A. In the city of Landon, the 16h of Nouember, 1272, 


aged ſixty· ſix years, of which he had reigned fifty-lix,. 
and twenty days. 55 | X 
©. Was he ever married? ' 1 8 
A. In 1236 he married Eleanor of Provence, by wWhom 
he had nine children, whereof ſive died in their infancy, 
but two: ſons and two daughters liv'd to an .advanc'd . 


. What were their names? | 
Edward, who ſucceeded him; Edmund, earl of 
„to whom Pope Innocent IV, who was for 
diſpoſſeſſing the houſe of Suabia of the throne of Siciiyj, 
gave the inveſtiture of that kingdom; but the nobles 
having refus d to furniſh money for that purpoſe; this 
grant was of no effect. Margaret, the eldeſt of his 
two daughters being but nine years of age, marryd 
Alexander III. King of Scots; Beatrix, the ſecond, Fohn.. 
de. Dreux, duke of Bretagne. 
I What was the character of King Henry III. 
He was a Prince of very inconſiderable parts; was 
naturally inconſtant and capricious. He was greedy of 
money to exceſs, but then he ſquander'd it away to ſo 
little purpoſe, that the prodigious ſums he levied on 
his. ſubjects, never made him the richer. Nothing can 
be ſaid in favour of his courage, becauſe he never gave — 
any ſenſible marks of it; but 1 may juſtly be appla = ; 
4 3 f f or , 


4 2006 
for his continence, and his averſion to every thing that 
tended to cruelty, he having always contented himſelf 
with puniſhing the rebels no otherwiſe than in their 
purſes. To conclude, his weakneſs in ſuffering himſelf 
to be govern'd by haughty, ſelf-intereſted counſellors, 
and the arbitrary maxims which had been inftili'd into 
him from his infancy, were the real cauſes of the com- 
motions which diſturbed his reign. _ 4 525 

Was there not a remarkable change made in the 
conſtitution of parliament in this rein? 

A. Yes; for before the 49% of Henry III, the parlia- 
ments conſiſted of the archbiſhops, biſhops, abbots, 
earls and barons. Of theſe barons there were two 
ſorts, the greater Barons, or the King's chief tenants;-who. 
held of him in capite by barony : And the leſſer Barons, 
who held of the firſt by military ſervice, in capite. The 
former had ſummons to parliament by ſeveral writs :- 
and the latter, (i. e. all thoſe who were poſſeſs'd of. 
#hirteen Knights's Fees and a quarter, ) had a general ſum- 
mons from the ſheriff in each county. Theſe things 
continued till the 49 of Henry III, when, inſtead of 
keeping the old form, the prevailing powers thought 
fit 8 not all, but thoſe of the greater Barons. 
who were of their party. And inſtead of the leſſer 
Barons, who came with large retinues, they ſent their 
precepts to the ſheriff in each county, to cauſe two Knights. 
in every Shire to be choſen, and One or Two Burgeſſes for 
each Burgh, to repreſent the body of the people, reſiding 
in thoſe Counties and Burgis. This method hath been 
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ED WAR D, ſurnam'd Long-ſhanks;. 


VIE” King of Man 


| From 1272 to 1307: g 


Popos. 
GRkcokT X. 1271 
InnocenT.V.. 1276 
Anfian V. 1276 
Joan XXI. 1276 


Nreaoias III. 1277 


W * 


ſon. 


ebe of the Eaſt.” 


MicnazlL VIII. 1259+ 
Anpromevs- II. | * 
Emperors of the Weſt. . - 


FERI II.“ 1212 


Maar IV. 1281 Robolr nos I. 1293. 
Ho notes IV. 1285 Apo r. of Naſaw 1291 
 Nicavbas IV. 1288 Al BEA J. 1298 
CELESTIN V. 1294 | 
Bonirace VIII. 1294 Kings of France. 

BENE DIT IX. 1303 PRIIIr III. 1270 
CLawenT. V. | 1395- PHILIP IV. 9 

O ſuceeeded Henry III? 


4. Edward, fornam'd Long-ſhanks, his NY 


2 Where was he when his father died | 
He was returning from Paleſtine, - and continuing 
his voyage, he arriv'd 2 a th in Sicily, where Charles 


gave him a-very 


of Anjou, 


at Meſna 


urable reception. *Twas 


de heard of the death of the King his father 


He paſs'd by Rome, in order to pay a viſit to the new 


Pope, Who was his intimate 
3 After the death .of Frederic, Wee an int 


iend. He Werbe 
in 4 | 


empire till Rodo/pbus ; during which the following princes either 
reign'd or were elected Viz. Conrads III. Villlam earl, of Hol- 
land, Richard earl of Canal, this King's uncle 3 Edward IV. 


and Mipbonſo King of Caſtile. 
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- for Guienne; whence, after _ his affairs there, he 


_ 
#74 


their generals. 


(92) 


took the rout of France, and paid homage to Philip 


came over into England, where he was crown'd the 
19Þ of Azgruft 1274, Alexander III. King of Scots, Fohn 

duke of Bretagne, and all the nobility of the kingdom 

being preſent at it. Hiſtorians relate, that at this ſo- 

lemnity five hundred horſes were ſuffer'd to run looſe 

about the country, with liberty to all — who could 

catch them, to keep them. 

O. What were his firſt exploits? 

A He declar'd war againſt Llewellyn Prince of Wales, 
for having refus'd to aſſiſt at the ceremony of his 
coronation, and. excus'd himſelf from paying- him ho- 
mage. 

What ſucceſs had he in it? 

Llewelhn, altho' a brave and experienc'd captain, 
was nevertheleſs defeated, diſpoſſeſs'd of his ſtrong 
holds, and oblig'd to ſubmit to the conqueror, who 
> 50m him with the _ civility and * 

e 

2. Did the Welſh enjoy peace far any. time? 

A. No; David brother of Llewellys, was perpetually . 
exciting his brother to take up arms, to jeſcue himſelf 
from ſubje&ion ; upon which Llewellyy took up arms 1 
to ſhake off this heavy yoke, and afterwards: made an 
mcurſion into the territories of the Engliſh, and defeated 


What did Edward'do on this eecaion?. * 7 
pare eng the bard of s. 9 ä 
A ving retir'd to a mountain that was 
— inacceſſible, came down from it, in order to fight 
the Engliſh, not conſidering the inequality of his _ 
This Prince was Kkill'd on the ſpot, and his army en- 
tirely routed: Edward caus d 5 head. to be cut off, 
and to be ſet up on the Tower of London. Some time 
after David, brother to Llewellyn, res gn RA Bo: - 
headed in a cruel manner. 

2 Had theſe Princes any Liccefibrs ?- - 88 
A. No; for Edward herd upon the bel count 
and knowing that a foreign government was very ob. 
noxious to the * he oblig d his Queen, wie thy 4 | 
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engag'd in France, was very 


930 

gone with child, to go and lye-in among 
them; accordingly ſne was aver of a Prince, (to 
whom they gave the name of Edward, and the ſur- 
name of Caernarvon, from the place of his birth) who 
was the firſt Prince of Males; and the eldeſt ſons of he 
Kings of England have ever ſince bore that title. | 
q E What other memorable actions did Edward 3 
orm? 


A. Alexander III. King of Scots bein dead, princeſs 
Merge his grand-daughter, who a little before had been 
is'd to the Prince = Wales his ſon, having furviy'd 


ſix months 


n ws a few months; Edward was choſen arbiter be- 


e ee ee e 
— ng porno | | 

- In whole favour did he declare? -. 

In favour of Fohn Balidl, who did him homage 
after his coronation, purſuant to the promiſe he had 
made King Edward, in order to engage him to declare 
in his favour. . 
3.2 How did the Scots take this his mean condeſcen- 

ar... 
A.. Very ill; and Baliol himſelf was ſo aſbau ed of it, 


that he only ſought an opportunity of repairing 5 


Did at any one preſent itſelf ? 
” The war, in which Ki 


lickly. 


| 1 
Edward was perſonally 
avourable to him; but a 
truce that was concluded 2 unſeaſonably for him; 
the return of King Edward into England; the deſerting 
of Robert Bruce, which greatly weaken'd his wb * 
loſs of a battle fought begin the Engliſh; the great 
progreſs Edward made after his victory, be poſſeſſin 
— of the greateſt part of Scotland, were of ſuch i 
uences to Balial and all his nobility, that they had 
* e reſource but to abandon theraſelves to his 
, after which Baljol reſign'd the 8 to my | 
1 paſe of it as he pleas'd. 
2, What became of Baliol / 
A: Edward ſeiz'd him, and confin'd him in the Tower. 


of London, where he remain'd priſoner till July 1299. 


And then Edward caus'd the crown and ſcepter of Scor- 


(94) 
land,” and the famous Stone of Scone, to be brought into 
England, afrer which he conquer'd all Scotland, and 
made it a province of England, and loaded it with 

evous taxations, and left very ſtrong garriſons in it; 


wever, all this could not 3 * _y conqueſt. 
4 evo * 


iD; : en be reaſons r 

A. One Willam Wallace, a ſoldier of fortune, mird At 
| ia of troops, diſpoſſeſſed them of ſeveral ſtrong holds, 
and gain'd fuch a reputation in that nation, that the 
prime nobility follow'd his ſtandards with pleaſure. 
He was ever ces 8 * of the Fe by his 
army. 


* 


Did this * for any time 2 8. 
A. No; the noblemen calling to mind a hide after, 
that he was of leſs noble extraction than they, were 
for dividing- the command; and at laſt they carry'd 
their diſputes to ſuch > height. that it was inhpoſſi- 
ble to reconcile them, notwithſtanding that a victo- 
rous army, headed by King Edward himſelf, appear d 


in fight. 


Did ke take any advantage of this diſford?ꝰ 

A Ves; he attacked and defeated. ther at Falkirk: 
IWallace with the remains of his defeated army, retir'd 
behind the marſhes in the North, whither there was 
no poſſibility of purſuing him. Edward. recover'd all 
the ſtrong- holds which Wallace bad fiez'd,” and redue d 
Scotland. 6 ſo ;deplorable a condition, that he thought 
it would be impoſſible for chat yon cyer-t0- ſhake off 
the Engliſh yoke... 

2. Was Edward miſtaken . | 

A. Wallace having quitted the regency, the Scots choſe 
Gommn in his room, who rais'd up the whole kingdom 
againſt the Engliſh, upon which Edward enter d a third 
time into Scotland, and entirely defeated the na 
army. 

2. Was Edward Catisfy's with this: advantage? 
A. No; he carry'd his arms a fourth time into Scot- 
tand; with ſo numerous an army, that. he did not meet 
with the leaſt reſiſtance. The taking of the caſtle of 
Sterling ended this fourth expedition of Edward, PIR 
18 third 


(.95') 
third conqueſt... This monarch caus'd the brave. Wal- 
lace to be cruelly executed, as guilty of high treaſon. 
2 Did this ſeverity intimidate the Scots: / 

A. No; Robert Bruce, ſon; of him whom we ſpoke 
of, and young Comyn, who both had to the 
kingdom, made a treaty in order to cauſe Scotland to 
riſe up in arms. would have taken advantage 
of this inſurrection, tho to the promiſe he 
had made; but Robert haſten'd thither, ſtabbd him witn 


his own hand, and made himſelf be We ee 


in Scone. | 

©, Was he able. to withſtand Edward? o Uni 

A. He found it very difficult; for having loſt t two 
battles againſt the earl of Pembroke, whom Exward had 
ſent to oppoſe him, he had the mortification to ſee 
himſelf diſpoſſeſſed of his ſtrong holds; his relations 
perſecuted; his wife thrown into priſon; his brothers 
kilPd ; fo that, being univerſally abandon'd, he himſelf 
was oblig'd to leave his country, and to retire into 
one of the Hebrides, where he lay conceal'd at a friend's 
who was his relation, and there continu'd in expectation 
of more favourable times. 

. Did King Edward make any confidersble con- 
que during his abſence?  — 

A. He poſſeſs'd himſelf of the moſt cotifareble 
Arong holds; and having ſpent the winter at Carliſle, 
he left Scotland; Robert Bruce came out of the place 
where he had conceal'd himſelf, aſſembled the remains 
of his ſcatter d army, and reinforc'd it with new le- 
vies. With theſe troops he attack d the. earl of Pembroke, 
who was King Edward's lieutenant in Scotland, defeated 
and took him priſoner; and being malter of the hed, 
took ſeveral towns. 

9. How, did Edward behave when he heard this 

news? 
A. Being nvenely exaſpproged agaioſt the Scots, he 
was determin'd to deſtroy. that kingdom from ſea-to 
ſea, but ſcarce was he arriv'd at Carliſle, where he had 
got together a very fine army, but he was fiez'd. wich 
a fit 3 put an end to his life. 


2. Was 


2. Was the King of England engaged in no other 
wars? 

4. Yes; againſt Frence, hut with the fame ill ſucceſs ; 
he loſt al Guns, which was reftor'd to him by treaty ; 
and notwithſtanding he had form'd a pow alliance 
againſt Philip, by making a confederacy with the eatl 


of Flanders, of Naſſau, Emperor elect, Albert 
duke of , the archbiſhop of Cologne, and ſeveral 
other Princes of , the duke of Brabant, the earls 


of Holland, of Juliers, and of Luxemburg, yet, he had 
the diſſatisfaction to. ſee it come to nothing, without 
the leaſt advantage to himſelf, and to be of no other 
uſe than to heighten the glory of his antagonift. 
O. Deſcribe King Edward. | 
A. He was extremely well-ſhap'd, and the head taller 
than the ity of 'men. He would have been per- 
fect in his ſhape, had his legs, which were a little too 
long, been proportion d to the reſt of his body. Up- 
on this account the ſurname of Long-ſhanks was given 
him. He was an excellent King, a a good father, a 
formidable enemy, a brave captain; he was chaſte, 
- juſt, prudent, and moderate: So great was his affection 
for the Holy-Land, that he gave orders for the carrying 
of his heart thither after his death, and left thirty-two 
thouſand pounds ſterling for. the maintenance of the 
holy ſepulchre. In his expiring moments, he exhorted 
the King his ſon, 'to continue the war with Scotland, 
and added, Let my bones be carry 2 
the rebels will never dare to ſtand the ſight of 
O. Where did Edward die? 
A. At Borough on the Sands, a ſmall tawn-in — 
land, the 2 of July, anno 1307, after having reign'd 
-four years, ſeven months, and twenty days, and 
liv'd fixty- eight years. He had enjoy'd an almoſt un- 
interrupted ſtate of health, was very ſtrong and vigo- 
Tous; but a dyſentry, or bloody- flux, brought him to 
his end. His body was carry'd to Waltham, and from 
thence to Weſtminſter-abbey, where it was cruſted over 
with wax, and laid near that of King Henry his father. 
2. How many times was King Edward married ? 
A. Twice; 
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4. Twices kill to Heaney of Cl, by . 
four ſons e _ Edward II. his ſacceſſor 
was the only ſon who {urviv A him. Eleanor his eldeſt 
daughter was married to duke de Bar; Joan to 
Gilbert Clare, earl of Glouceſter, and afterwards to Ralph 
de Monvhermer ; Margaret to oof ut, of Brabant ; Eliza- 


beth to Joln earl o — , and afterwards to Humphry 
Bohun earl of „ Alice, Blanch, and 
e y, or were never mar- 


ried: (By, Margery aret of France, Edward's ſecond 
wife, he carl of Norfolk, and earl-marſhal of 
England ; Edmund ry 2 and Eleanor, who died 
in-her wier. | | 


Loan n. XXX. King of Bogan 


hs From 1307 to 1327. 


Popes. | Hz any VII. | 94 
Joun XXI. 14. - Kings of France. 
5 Emperor of the Eaſt. Parity IV. 1285 
An proxicus I. 1278 Lzwis X. 137 
Emperors of the Weſt. , Pulli V. 1316 
ALBERT I. 1278 CRARkLES IV. 1322 
9. W. 4 ſucceeded Edward I? 
A4. Edward II, his eldeſt. fon, by Queen 
2 When dd he begin ks ef 
When did n his reign | 
A. In 1307. {image 
beſt ſhap'd men of his age; and had fo majeſtick an air, 
that it was impoſſible to lo ou vn him, without having 


at the fame time an eſteem for him. 


L to thoſe of 
8 
4 No, he wen daher a euro, eld, fe. 


Jous for bi 2 LL f ol 
s for his country's or paſſionate of glory; he 
had not a 1 r Ane affairs; had * ther 3 
genius ſufficient to concert, or reſolution to po throu , 
with them: and to theſe were n WI * 
| misfortunes of his reign. _ | 

In what manner? 


% 


4. He devoly'd the whole Ane of fv 


upon his favourites. 
2. What did his Father require of kim in ts dfing 
EET? ; 
A. To marry abel of France, __ of Ke le 
Bel who was the greateſt dezuty of b er age. | | 
2 Did he obey him? - 
Z. No ſooner was he ſeated on the throne, than be 
went immediately to Boulogne, to conclude the marriage, 
which accordingly was ſolemnized in preſence of foi 


Kings, namely, Philip, King of Fance, Lewis King © 
, Charles King of Sicily, and the King of the 


a es How did he conduct himſelf in the beginning of 
reign 
+ £: 2 was wholly at the devotion of P. Gaveſton, a 
gentleman of Gaſcony, whom the King his father had, 
Baniſt'd. He entruffed him with the whole adminiſtra- 
tion, and was ſo laviſh of his bounties to him, that che 
Engliſh enrag d at the Ro of the ſovereign, and 
the oghtineſs of the miniſter, d e Edward to 
baniſh him in 1309, N wh Ye N 

Did he not recal him; os pt 

A. Yes, the year following; however he was oblig d 
to baniſh him a ſecond time; but returning again in 13 12, 
the whole, kingdom roſe up in arms, when he was be- 
fleg'd-in Scarborough, taken priſoner, and from thence. 
conducted to Warwick-ca/tle, by the. earl of . * 
who caus'd him to be be ded. * 

9. Did his death put an end to the troubles? / 4 

A. The Enylifh addreſſiug themſelves to the Py 10 

perſon, they oblig d him to ratify the privileges o 
Magna Charta, and the ſtatute made by the parliament 
at Oxford, by Which all foreigners were in from 


en joying any 2 of 1 trulk in i 4% 2 OY 
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2. Was Wn. + at that time troubled v with 
foreign wars? 

A. That of Scotland was ſtill carrying on; and Robert 
Bree had' defeated the armies which had been ſent a- 
gainſt him; by which means he recover'd thoſe deaf 
holds which the En gift poſſeſs d in his kingdom, an 
was actually beſieg eging Sterling, when the confederates 
ſheath'd als ſwords,” and forbore all Koſtilities: © 
2. Did not King Edward invade them in his turn? 

- 4. He march'd at the head of an army of an hun- 
dred thouſand men, in order to raiſe the ſiege of Srer- 
ling, but Bruce meeting with him neat Bannock-bourn, 
with an army conſiſting of thirty thouſand men, he 
defeated kim entirely, and put! him to fight, on June 25, 


1314. 


da 85 Did not the Puglifh revenge thetiſelves? 

A. The name of Robert Bruce was now ſo terrible to 
them, that he conquer'd wherever he engag'd them; 
and recovering Berwick, he afterwards put all the Engliſh 
provinces,” Which were contiguons to his dominions; 
under contribution; fecur'd his crown, and gave a ge 
neral peace to his kingdom. | 

2. Did Ring Edward enjoy's cm fot any tim? in 
his court? * 


A. No; for in a parliament held in London, in 1315 = MY 


the Engliſh nobles put Hugh Spencer the younger, near 
is perſon, in quality of chamberlain ; who, by his fa- 
thet's — don gain'd ſo much credit, as to become 
the King's favourite and prime miniſter; which raifing 
A 4-myh of the barons, gave occaſion 10 great many 


S How did they behave? | | 
A. They complain d that young Shinchy: was One 
10 ghty, and treated them with too much pride; po 
reſoly'd therefore to baniſh him, and for this pu 
they form'd a confed of which Thomas ear 
Laiieaſter; ſon of Edmund Cronichback; and en of 
King Fury III. dechar'd himſelf chief. "__ 
Was this confederacy ſucceſsful? 9 
FToung Spencey\ was at firſt obligd to ive the 
kingdom ; and and play'd the pyrate, eſpecially againft —— 
K 2 i 
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Ingliſh During . Edward N 
ſeveral — holds from the barons, recall'd t 


Spencers, May ps 'd on the progreſs of his arms 
the barons with ſo much Label that the car] of Lan. 
cafter was taken there, with nincty-fiye barons or knights, 
The King beheaded the earl, and ſeveral other nobles 
Men. 1 

2. Did theſe ſeverities put a ſtop to the factions? 

4. Yes; fora ſeaſon; 1 the Quecn 12 ee 
with the Spencers, reſoly'd upon * purpole 
ſhe form'd a party, and openly levy n of en 
in order to cruſn them. c 

9. Where was the at that ume? 100 

4 At the court of Charles the. Fair her brother, „ King 
2 _— 6 ſhe had catry'd her ſon 80 who 

omage to his moſt chriſtian majeſty, or Guienne 

and Ponehiew, 

L What did the Queen do? > 
A. She ratified the treaty made between the of 
Hainaalt and herſelf, 2 young Pringe 2 
to Princeſs Phil; "that car's daughter. -n Bbas 

9. What did ſhe do afterwards ? 
A4. The Queen obtain d William 8 Hobel 4 2 
powerful fo ſuccour, under the command of carl Jeln 

bro 

2 What ſucceſs had ſhe with theſe "WAFS 

. She landed in England, when the — ER ;oin'd 

oo with the whole kingdom; and the king was ſo 
y abandon' d, i) he a e to flie into Ire- 
bur being driv trary winds on the coaſt. of 
pg es — was ob 2d to * himſelf i in Negth- 


"2 


ſoon after, and bang d at 

©. What became of Ed? 1 

4, He was 1 
depos'd by the parliament, and his fon was proclaim'd 


King. Deputies were, afterwards ſear to the Kiog, to 
oblige him to reſign his crown. | | * 


Would the conſent to it? 1 
. King 4 The 
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4. The deputies had no ſooner told him the reſolutions 
of the aſſembly but he fainted away; and afterwards 
ſhedding « flood of team, he ſubmitted to every: ching 
they required of him. 

2 — became of him aftorwants? | 

enry of Lancaſter, his guardian, being ſuſpected by 
the — and her favourite Mortimer, with whom ſhe 
held a ſecret correſpondence; they caus d him to be con- 
vey'd from the caſtle of Kenelwarth to that of Berkley, 
where Sir Thomas Gourney and Sir Fohn Maltravers gave 
him the moſt unworthy treatment; and afterwards put 
him to death in a very cruel manner: for a hot iron was 
thruſt into his fundament, thro' a pipe made of horn, in = 
order that it might leave no ſcar behind it, and in theſe 
cruel torments he expir'd in Offober 1327s afrer having 
reign'd twenty years. 

2. What became of his enemies? 

A. The two wicked wretches who had 8 
this murder, came to an untimely end; Gaurney dy d by 
the hands of the executioner, wx Maltravers periſh'd for 
want; Edmund earl of Kent, the late King's brother, was 
beheaded by the in . of the Queen, and of Mortimer. 

Mortimer, who ſeem'd to be the Fo of rhe confederacy, 
, for having accus'd the earl of Rent 


was . at 


unjuſtly of emberzling the publick _— any the 


was conſin d for life to the caſtle of N 
2. What iſſue did King Edward leave A Fim 45 
A. He had by Jabeilas of France his wife, two ſons 
and as many —— vix. Edward III. his faceeſſor, 


and who — in the flower of his youth. Jean 
his eldeſt dau was marry'd to David King of Scots; 
and Eleanor, js Gcond, was wife ts i duke. of 


Gneldres. 
2. What remarkable events ha d in his reign? '* 

A. The moſt dreadful uake that had ever been 

known in Great-Britain; and {6 dreadful a famine, that 

men devour'd one another; this famine laſted three years. 

And about this time the order of 898 templars was 

25 3 
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Epwasp III. XXY1* King | en 
| From 1327 to 177. = 


| Popes. N Emperors of the Weſt. 
Jonx XXII. 1316 


BN EDIer XII. 1334 FxsDERIc III. 1314 
Ci EMENT VI. 1342 Lewis IV. 1330 


Innocent Vl. 1352 CnaRLES IV. 1347 


VUnBan V. 1362 ee 

GREGORY XI. 1370 Kings o France, ; 

: Emperors of the Eaſt. 7 n 
Axpronicus II. 1283 CrarLles IV. 1327 

AxDrONICUS III. 1332 Parilie VI. 1329 
onx V. 1341 Jon I. 1358 
Jonx VI. 1355 CHARLES We 1364 


p HO ſucceeded Edward 11? 1 
x W 4. Edward III. his ſon, a youth * 
teen years of age, who ſucceeded him in 1327. 

9. What character is given of him? | 

I That his bare. aſpect attracted reſpect and venera- 
tion. Gentle and beneficient towards people of virtue, 
he was inexorable towards the wicked. A friend to 
the poor, the widow, and the orphan, and to all the 
unfortunate in general, he took a page = my in ſoothing 
their misfortunes. Tho his valour was known and ad- 
mir'd all the world over, he yet was never puffed up 
with pride upon that account. His ſubjects were very 
dear to him. The uninterrupted union which ſubſiſted 
always between the Queen, his. wife, and himſelf, aug- 
"mented his felicity. In fine, he might haue been con- 
fider'd as a perfe& Prince, had not his ambition prompted 
kim to break, in an odious manner, the peace he had 
concluded with the Scors. 


2. What mae the firſt remarkable incideats i in his 
zeign? J 2 A 


4. Be 


"} A* 2. 2 I= ue. 
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4. He found it a difficult matter to eruſh the differen} 
1 which were form'd in the kingdom, in ordet 


Robert 


to reſtore the King 25 Ow wi 
Brucetaking advantage e trou ent into 12 
5 as it had been us'd to conquer, was 2 
the more formidable upon that account. PI 
> Did this army gain any conſiderable advantages? 
It made a — and barbarous havock on the Engliſh 
— Edward aſſembled an amy of 60,000 men, 
and -marched. out, in order to fight em. The two ar- 
+ mies continued in fight of one another for'a fortnight; 
and then the Scots retir'd into their own country, after 
7 which Edward concluded a peace with them; and to 
make it the more laſting, David, eldeſt ſon of Bruce, and 


eu of his crown, marry'd Jen AY 


— SSS 
2 ? | 
5g A. The lord Beaumont, who, ever fince his exile, re- 
64 ſided in Be, went, by order of the King of England, 
to Edward Baliol, ſon of King John; and as' he made it 
appear, that he might _— e Scotland, this pre- 
vail'd with him to go into E ; where being arriv'd, 
Edward promis'd to rai * of. forces in order 
| to oppoſe his 1 upon e that 1 
ra- ſhould become his vaſſal. | 
ue, Q. What was the ſucceſs of this expedition? 
to A. Baliol won four battles in à ſhort time; and obig d 
the young David, and the Queen his conſort, to retire into 
ing France; Baliol paid homage to Edward for his crown, 
ad. after which Edward threw of the maſk, beſieg d and 
up FF Wee 
very David had left in Scotland. 
iſted 2. Were the Scors ſubdu'd by this victory? * 
zug- A. No; a body of malecontents drove away Baliel, 
con- > fled to Edward. The King raisd an army, con- 
pted quer d the greateſt part of Scotland, and left the govern- 
had ment of it to the earl of Athol. This earl was an 
N Wards kilb'd in a battle he loſt. 
his 2 Did not the Scar: riſe ? 


. "_ Steuart, whaywas afterwards + King of fu: 
* 3 


4 


be recall'd, who accordingly: return d i 
a choice body of troops, march'd into 
pierc d as far as Durham, which he took, and put all i 
inhabitants to rhe ſword; and was forming the fieg 
of the caſtle of Mert, belonging to the counteſs of A- 
who was herſelf in it; Dauid was vigo 
repuls d from it, and he deſiſted from his 


i any time — this caſtle? at's 
Be ade es counteſs of & » Which 
gave occaſion to fome hiſtorians to declare, that he was 
paſſionately in love with her. It would be eaſy to in- 
validate what they have advanc'd without foundation; 
but as this paſſion, whether true or falſe, was not pro- 
ductive of any remarkable event, *twould be needleſs to 
make any further mention of it. A little after an 
A N 

2. In what manner did this war end? 
'd David to make an incurſion into 


Philippa undertook —— enemy, and — this 
purpoſe ſhe put herſelf at the head of her army, fought 
the King of State, who Tteceiv'd three wounds, was 
taken ptiſoner, and had 20000 of his men kilfd upon 
the ſpot; he was afterwards confin'd in the tower of 
London, but recover d his ans ee vt which pur 
an end to this war. 
pon what occafion did King Edward make war 
with France? 
4. Charles IV. farnam'd the Fair, King'of Ponce; 17. 
ing without male · iſſue, Philip de Naluis, his couſin, ſuc- 


Game time excluded King Edwar# from the ſucceſſion, 
chim'd by him in right of the Queen his mother, 
daughter of Philip the Fair, and ſiſter of Charles bo Fais, 
to whom Philip de Valois was only couſin. | 
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ceeded him, by virtue of the Salich-law, which at the 
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he 


| tended, to diſf pute the authority. of the. Salick Law... 


_ llopgon Ki 


L105) 
A. The Salick-Law excludes the females and their de- 
a from the crown ; but ae A 8 that 
hoy Mu was not admitted before Long, in 
of Joan of Hutin. Belides, ſeveral lords 
would not admit the — The 3 of 
= enter'd 2 t it, in ce o 
the F ts. of Juan, to whom 
he pretended the crown belong'd, by by the law of nature, 
as well as of nations. Hence tis manifeſt, that this law. 
was not conſider' d as incontrovertible. Philip the Long 
being dead, Charles che Fair: aſcended. the — pre- 
judice of his nieces. . From that time no one 


verth a8 Edward aſſum'd = title of Ki ia Francs, 
and tis ſtill bore by his ſucceſſors. 4g 8 7 
©. Did Edwar, pay homage to Philip? a” 
2 Yes; but twas with cagreme. reyGance; and.nor 
till after Philip had cited him for that urpoſe; and be- 
ing ſtill a minor, he was ablig d to f to it. Far 
this. purpoſe, he went to Anmien, with 2. ſplendid equi 
page, . and 2 train of a thouſand horſemen, He there 
paid homage ta Philip l of ihe. K Kingy.of Na- 
ware, Majorca, and Bohemia, for and the earldom 
of et Þ But he: had before e e n 


a A. They any ag Ale wg SLY 


dreadful Pan ods and AE his victorious arms Va : 
thewws 


very. gates of Paris; he a 

of Auguſt, 1346, gain'd rh mou ery of Ou ns 

Philip. Edward Prince of Wales, ſurnam 

being but r , 3nd who then made his 1 28 
of that victory. The French 


| campaign, had 
ſuſtain d a great loſs on this occaſion. Among the ſlain 


were the King of Bohemia, who was blind, and who 
died, fighting for France, 25 he had defir'd; the duke of 
Philip's brother, the duke of Lemmin, 

the carl of of Flanders he cl of ths lies thre: 
the 


blemen of the greateſt diſtinction, i ao — 
Beli firſt made uſe of cannon. in this memoreble | 
i 4.5 f o 


upwards of 80 ſtandards. . Hiſtariang tell us, 
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battle, and that the French were not as yet ac quainted 
with it. The ſucceſs of this battle is partly nb to 
the ſurprize which the novelty of this artillery 6ccaſion'd 


2 King Zee gin any conſiders rable adyant woo 


by chis victory 
A. He beſieg d Calais, and todk it as a year's fie, 
Philip march d with an army of 1 500 45 in o 
to ſuccour that place; but Edward was ſo ſtrongly en- 
him trench'd, that there was no | poſſibility even to attack 
In what manner was it taken? be 
| The deſieg d were ftary'd out; for when they ca- 
pred, the fortification were as entire as the fieſt day 


the ſiege. 
F "2 Di monarch gain no other adrantages over 
rance 
4. Edward Prince of Wales having made incurtidns 
up to the gates of Beuge, with an army of 12000 men; 
John, ſon and ſucceſſor of Philip, having aſſembled an 
| of ' 60000 men, came up with” him near 2 
at a place cal d is, and obli ſeind ob ike." 
What was the 2 — this of Fl, * 5 
V ous for the Prince of Male,, who entire: 
7 took King Jabs, and: * kis 
ourth ſon priſoners ; and kill'd 8 of the French, 
amongſt which were the duke of Bourbon; and the con- 
Rable of France; upwards of fifty of the greateſt noble- 
men of the kingdom, and 800 gentlemen: The Prince 
of Wale: made himſelf be admir'd; by the modeſt and 
s treatment he beſtow'd on the captive King. 
is father King Edward treated Him with great genero- 
fity. But King Ema having reſolv'd to carry his arms 
4 France, impriſdnd King John h the tower of 
on. 
8 Did not King Edward; this vid , fatter 
Ki wih; the — of Ag — 3 a; 
A. Yes; and what confirm'd him till more u it, was 
* revolt of Charles le Man unit, King of Navarre.” © * 
Was he ſucceſsful in it? i 12-5 endes 
No; for Charles V. at that time Dos 


phin, diſcon- 
cored all the _ projets * had form'd; * 
King 


a a a> en. ood ioan:s 
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King of . Navarre into priſon, and diſpds d every 
ſo happily, that the King of England, after having un 
ſucceſsfully attempted the ſiege of Num, and laid waſte 
France to the very gates of Paris; not being able de d 
him out of the walls of it, he conſented to a peace. 
. Where, and on what conditions was — 
A. In the village of Bretigny. e 
three millions of crowns of feold, for for his ranſotn, and re» 
Ggn'd to the Exgliſb.the. entire ſovereignty of Guienne, 
Sainzonge, , Angoumois, Agenois, Ferigorp, Rouerge, Limo. 
ſin, Querch, the earldoms of Guines, of Ponthien, and 


BO 


of Poitou, Boulogne and Calais. I forbear to mention tho 
remaifling artieles of the. Nees, n were fign'd. wy | 


cighth of May, 
Was it exccuted?. 5 
Jes; King col u was ſet at bn after having 


1360. 


an detain'd four years, one month, and five days; he 


obſerv d the moſt minute articles of the treaty, notwith- 
ſtanding the, offence, he thereby gave to his fubjects, 
and eyen went into Exgland, in order to ſettle certain 


controyerted points between him and King Edward, and | 


dy'd there the eighth of April, 1 364- 
a Did Charles V. obſerve the articles of peace as Faith- 
ly? x] 

4A. No; for haunts pay King Edward, which 
proy'd as fatal to that King, as the foregoing; had been. 
advantageous ; for this wiſe monarch. — bim in 
ſeyeral battles, tho) he did not once ſtir out of his pa- 
lace, and droye them out of moſt of the ſtrong holds they 


poſſeſs d i In France, the city of Calais exce tec. ok 4 : 


©. Was Kin ng Edward engag'd in no other wars? + 

= He eſpou 
of Aer, againſt Charles of Blois; and tho he was not 

fo happy as to, put an end to that war, hen he went 
over, into. Bretagne, he yet had the ſatisfaction to ſee it 
concluded agreeably-to his wiſnes; fot Charles loſt this 
victory, together with his dukedom and his life, in the 
FO of Avrai, fought: the r 0 
bo * T8 | | 

Ro & bit eh onen 
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ed the intereſt of his ſon-in-law Jahn earl 
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. 2. What other 3 an ny e yer- 
orm? 
4. The ®uglfh merchants: nagar bs Lil; 
pv hes Sor — ern 
and v 7 he promis d to check 
n p eſendled fuch of his 
as were equipp' — Fg m ve 
— to the pirates, attack d em, defeated them, — 
fix their ſhips, ſunk ſeveral of them, and 


twenty 
diſpers d all the feſt. This engagment, tho not a very 


importuar ae, aper d {o glorious to Edward; that he 


rar Pager Being ir in which he was re- 
preſmed on boar ace r= e in order to 

te memory ot it , 
EX is — 4 aſcrib'd to Edward ? 

The inſtitution of the Order of the der, the 
moſt iltuſtrious in England, nay in the whole world. 
L. Is che occaſion of it known? 
* r ahi countils 
garter, which, falling from her leg, the 
it vp in a ball as chat lady was dancing; 
— A. de ima in'd he had ſome other deſign in vie ; 
Lover her £ 2 him upon that 


N . pours at Fog Bork, "who wil 


think it 4 great bonum to wear ſuch an one. Tis added, 
that in 


1 of this accident, he inſtituted the 
the Garter, to which he gave as a motto the 
had ſpoke to the counteſs. | 

y give ſome account of his family? 

had by Philipps of Hainault, Edward Prince 
of Wales, ſirens the Black Prince, by the Engliſh -(be- 
cauſe he wore black armour ;) the moſt valiant hero of 
his age: and his father beſtowing on him the 'govern- 
ment of his foreign dominions, he ſigualir'd imſelf 


es 
PLELED 


therein by a thouſand illuſtrious actions; he went into 


Spain, in order to ſuccour Peter the conel, and beat Henry 
Traflamare, who diſputed the crown with him ; and 
497 PO gain'd immortal glory, dicd in the R 


ac ow i am 


erg) 0 
of his age, June g 1376, aged forty-fix- years, re- 


gretted by the whole Engliſh nation. He poſſeſs d all 


the virtues in an eminent degree. His experience as a 
general, was as great as his valour, as a ſoldier; brave 
without . ferocity ; haughty in combat, but very affable 
in converſation, and ſo modeſt, that he created admira- 
tion. He was ever ſubmiſſive and obedient to the Ki 
his father, to whom he never gave the leaſt ſubject 
of diſcontent. Generous, and liberal, he made it his 
eſt pleaſure to reward merit whereſoever he found 
it. He poſſeſs d all the qualities that conſtitute the true 
hero. The parliament afliſted at his funeral. 
.Was he ever married? . 
A. Yes; with Joan his couſin, daughter of Edmund 
earl of Kent, beheaded at the beginning of this reign, 
as has been already obſery'd, widow of Thomas earl 
of Holland: the King his father thought it but juſt, 
in conſideration of the great ſervices the Prince had 


\ done him, to permit him to marry her, he being 


paſſionately in love with her; and ſo exquiſite was 
her beauty, that ſhe was generally call'd, beautiful 
oan. | | | 
O. Had he any children by her! 
. Edward who died at ſeven years of age, and 
Richard, who ſucceeded to the crown of England. 
95 Who are the other children of King Edward III? 
He had twelve in all by his Queen, whereot ſome 
dy'd before him ; William of Ee, Lionel, duke of 
Clarence; Fohn of Gaunt duke of Lancaſter, was marry'd 
twice in his father's life-time, and had children of 
whom 1 ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak in the ſucceedin 
reigns; Edmund duke of York; William of Windſor di 
young; Thomas duke of Glouceſter; and four daughters, 


viz, Iſabella, who married the earl of Soiſſons; Joan, 


betroth'd to a Prince of Caſtile, died in her way to 
Spain, where ſhe was going to confummate her mar- 
riage; Blanche, who liv'd but a few years; Mary, who 
marry'd the duke of Bretagne, and Margaret wife to John 
Haſtings, carl of Pembroke. - | | 


L | ot 
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©. Of what diſtemper did Edward III. die? 


4. Of the ſhingles, in his palace at Sheen, now call | 


Richmond, ſeated on the river Thames, the twenty-firſt 
of June, 1377, in the fixty-fifth year of his age, and 
the fifty-firſt of his reign. Before he left the world, 
he had the mortification to ſee the world leave him. 
Alice, his favourite, when ſhe ſaw him near his end, 
fiez'd the moſt precious things ſhe could meet with; 
tore the ring from his finger, and went away. His 
courtiers and chaplains gave him no leſs tokens of their 
ingratitude. . 

9. Did not John Wickliff live under this reign? 

A. Yes; and he being convinc'd of the falſeneſs of 
the doctrine of the preſence, pilgrimages, purga- 
tory, &. inveigh'd in all his ſermons againſt thoſe 
doctrines, as alſo againſt the clergy ; for which being 
Cited to appear before the biſhop of London, it prov'd 
the occaſion of great tumults. Wickliff was a man of 
great piety and learning, but in an aſſembly held at 
Oxford, his tenets were ſolemnly condemn'd 5 however, 
he eſcap'd the malice of his enemies, and dy'd peace- 
ably in his pariſh of Lutterworth, in 1384. He is juſtly 
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Ricnanp II. XXXIT King of England. 


From 1377 to 1399- 


Popes. * Emperors of the Welt. 
 GreGory XI, 1370 CrarLes IV. 1347 
UxBan VI. 1378 WENCESLAUS 1378. 
BonIFACE IX. 1389 2 : | 
Emperors of the Eaſt. Kings of France, 
Jon VI. 1355 CrnarLEs V. 1364 


EmanugeL II. 1391: CauarLes: VI. 1380 


2. H O ſucceeded King Edward III? 

A. Richard II. his grandſon, born at Bour- 
deaux the ſixth of January 1366, declar'd Prince of Wales 
in 1377, and crown'd King the ſixteenth of July, of 
the ſame year, twenty-four days after Edward's death, 
at eleven years of age. *Tis at this coronation that 


hiſtorians firſt mention the chawpion's coming into 


Weſtminfter- hall, and giving his challenge; however it is 
certain that it is of greater antiquity. 

2. Who govern'd the kingdom _ his minority ? 

A. The duke of Lancafter, the earl of Cambridge, af- 
terwards duke of York, and the duke of Glouceſter, his un- 
cles; who being ambitious of preſerving the ſovereign 
authority in their own hands, were continually exclaiming 
againſt his government, and ſpiriting up the 2250 a- 
gainſt his ſavourites. 

Who were his chief favourites? | 

4. Robert de Vere, earl of Oxford; whom Richard 
created marquiſs of Dublin, and duke of Ireland. Alex- 
ander Nevil, archbiſhop of York; Michael de la Pole, ſon 
to a- merchant of London, and judge Treſilian, who was 
never at a loſs to find out reaſons, to enforce whatever 
might be agreeable to the King's inclinations. 

D. What memorable action happen'd in the e bezie- 
__ of his reign? 


„ A. The 
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A. The Scots defeated the Engliſh army which wa? 


followed by a three years truce. The French ſcour'd the 
Engliſh coaſts, after which Richard carry'd his arms into 
France, but without ſucceſs. This war was ended by 
concluding a truce for twenty-eight years, and the mar- 
riage of Jabel daughter of Charles VI. with Richard. 

Q. Had he no troubles during his reig n? 

A. Yes; for not to mention thoſe which the follow- 
ers of Wickliff rais'd in London and in other places, the 
dukes his unclea, (him of Glouceſter in parricular) were 
almoſt continually in arms againſt him. | 

©. What reaſons did thoſe Princes Sive for acting 
in this manner | * 
A. The uneaſineſs they felt, to ſee perſons of obſcure 
birth in thoſe ſeats which they ought to have held in the 
council: not to mention that the favourites had ſecretly 
conſpir'd to take away their lives. Sd 

2. What was the reſult of theſe faQions ? 

A. They brought the kingdom to the brink of rain, 
and occafſion'd the death of ſeveral noblemen ; for the 
king having notice of the ſecret practiſes which the 
duke of Glauceſter was carrying on againſt him, cauſcd 


. 


him to be ſmother d at Calais where he had impriſon'd 


him; Richard Fitz-Alan earl of Arundel was beheaded ; 
Thomas Beauchamp earl · of Warwick was condemn'd to 
perpetual exile in the iſle of man, and Henry duke of 

lereford was baniſh'd the kingdom. E bh 

Did this put a ſtop to the inſurrections? bv 
A. No; for the duke of Hereford, now duke of Lan- 
eaſter by the death of his father, who was withdrawn 
to the court of Charles VI. was recalbd by the Engliſh 
nobility, in order to head the malecontents, who were 
_— to bear no longer with the King's layiſhneſs and 

ie e ent | a 

Pe. Had Lancafter the courage to head them? 

A. The duke of Bretagne having furniſh'd him with 
troops and ſhips, he ſet out from Vannes, in the begin- 
ning of Jud, and arriv'd ſafe in England, very near a 
= call d Ravenſpur in Yorkſhire, where he was receiv'd 
tke an angel who was come to deliver them. | 
2. Was not he oppos'd? N | 
. A 4. Richard 
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A. Richard was then in Ireland, to ſubject the Triſh 
RE and Edmamd duke of Tork, at that time 
regent, ſeeing bimſelf univerſally abandon' d, and being 
unable to levy any forces, retir'd to his own palace, when 
he found there” was ' no poſſibility of ſtemming the 


torrent. 


9. What happend er this? „ 

A. Richard beiug return'd from Ireland, was gerd 
and impriſbn'd in the caftle of Flint, near Cheſter; and 
afterwards carry'd to London, where the duke had aſ- 
ſembled a parliament, who brought the Kin ng to his 
trial, and depos d him, by an act made the 30" of Sep- 
. — 1399, in the E year of the reign 
of this unhappy Prince. 

2. Of what was heaccus : 

L Of having oppreſs'd bis abject with bur taxes; 
ſquander'd away his revenues to very ill purpoſe; en- 
rich'd his favourites with the blood of his people; de- 
voly'd upon them the whole adminiſtration, and put 
the duke of Glonceſter his uncle, to death, without judg - 


_ Ing him, according to the laws of the country. For 


having ruin d a great number of his ſubjects, put to 
death a great many perſons. 


5 a oh became: of this unfortunate Prince alter 
wards 
tefract caſtle in Yorkſhire 


A. He We Hay ptiſon'd in ron 
ſent eight 110 headed by Sir Pyers Exton. Richard 
reſolvd to fell his life as dear as poſſible, accordingly 
he forc'd a battle · ax from one of thoſe men; who had 
all ruſh'd in upon him, and defended himſelf ſo vigo- 
rouſly, that he kill'd four of them. But happening at 
laſt to come near Exton, who had got upon a chair, che 
vrretch ſtruck him fo furious à blow on the head with 
a club, that he felbd him dead at his feet. Thus died 
this unfortunate Prince, at thirty-three years of age. 
= Was he ever marry'd ? 
N twice; firſt to Anne of Luxemburgh, ſiſter to 
the Emperor Wenceſlaus, and afterwards to Iſabella of 
France, daughter of Charles VI; but had no iſſue by 


either. 
2 What character do hiſtorians give of him ? 
L3 4. That 


(214) 
A. That he was the Se. handſome monarch i ia the 
world; of an indifferent genius, kind, and cent; 


but loft, timid, and too much devoted to his favourites. 


2. Did not Mat Tyler and Jack Straw occaſion great 
diſturbances? | 
A. Yes; and it was owing to the heavy burthens 
and oppreſſions wherewith: Richard vex'd the people, 
who roſe in ſeveral parts of England ; and a colle&or 
of the poll-tax having demanded it of Vat Tyler for one 
of his daughters, the father aſſerted that ſhe, was un- 


der the age appointed by law. The. colleQor attempt- 
ing to ſatisfy - himſelf in this particular, in a way not 


decent, Hler was ſo much n at ROW that he beat out 


his brains with an hammer; after gathering 


together an hundred thouſand men, the 72 tkemſchves 
in battle array on Black- heath, whence To marched to 
London, where they committed great outrages: but upon 
a pardon being offer'd them, à great number return'd 
home; but thirty thouſand went to meet the King in 
Smithfield, when Wat Tyler made ſuch extravagant pro- 
2 that "wh did not know won 2 then to make 
up his ſword now en 
n , which exaſpetated e 
lord - mayor of London, ſo much, that 1 2 ſtruck the re- 
del ſo furious a blow with bis ftrord on his head, that 
he fell dead at his feet. Jack Straw, his companion, 
who had excited the inhabitants of Eſſex. to take u arms, 
was executed. eee d to 
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Joun XXIII. 140 France. 
| my I. P King of Fr 4; | | 
4 ok oh II. e Cuanuns VI. wa 2386 


2 A "FER the depoſing of Richard. Il. on (whole 


head was the'crawn of Englanid-ſet ? 
-£. On that of Henry of Lancaſter, dannn, of Bell 


Fer I IIGTI 


30h of September 1399. 
©. .Whoſe ſon was he? 
A. Of Jobn of Gaum, (ple or u wind fo 


of Edward III. | 


2. What character bad that Prince ?, . y 3! T. 0 6 
22 His chief characteriſtic was, an extreme j 
for that crown, which, he had acquir'd by N 
2 ere not univerſally approv'd. The murder of Ri- 
II. will be an eternal blot to his memory, ho 
it | ſhould even be poſſible to juſtify. his uſurpation of 
the crown. Wm» 
j w 


(116) 
which can merit any encomium. He was the firſt Kin 
who burnt the Lollards, that is, thoſe who follow'd the 
opinions of Hicklf. William Sawrrewas the firſt martyr 
for this cauſe. He was burnt alive” oo 
9, Did he fit quietly upon his throne? | 
4. No; his reign was a continual ſeries of revolu- 
tions, which fil d Exgland with blood and miſery : he 
himſelf indeed always triumph'd over them; but the 
great number of perſons of quality whom he put to 
death for, having fomented theſe revolutions, got him 
the appellation of Cl. 
2 7050 not his ſubjects ſupported by. foreign, 
inces 
* A. The Scots aſſiſted Percy earl of Nertbeunlerleud, 
but after having been defeated in ſeveral battles, they were 
. oblig'd to rae. hoſtilities. They even loſt their prince 
 Fames, whom King, Rebert his father was ſending into 
France. This young Prince fell into the hands of 
who confin'd him h bas By the Tower of London. * French 
ſupported the famous Owen Glandbur, d 
the Welſh to riſe, and taken the title of Prince 1 4. Na 
country, where he maintain'd himſelf a . 
time, with extreme good fortune. march'd a- 
gainſt Glendour, who retii'd to Snowden: bill. The wea- 
ther grew on a ſudden fo ftormy, that Henry was 


forc d to march away. Theſe ſtorms were ſo extraordi- 


nary in this ſeaſon, that the "Engliſh were 

Glendour had made a contract with the devil, to prevent 
the ruin of his country. Some time after, n mor 
the reſt of his days in an unknown place. 


2. Dig the French only furviſh the Engliſh malecoments 


with forces? 

A. They levied conſiderable armies, and frequently 
. 2 and poſſeſs'd themſelves of "ſeveral 
towns. They alſo endeavour'd td take Calais, but with 
very little ſucceſs ; for the inteſtine 8iviſions,” which at 
chat ume raged in France, did not permit them to keep 
up an army on foot, au a forage er ey 
conſiderable time, 

2 Did not leg foment theſe andes ofthe heh 
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A- He aſſiſted the duke of Orleans with troops; 
which being render'd uſeleſs by the peace that was af- 
terwards concluded at Bourges, and not paid by thoſe 
who had employ'd them, they 405 1d havock in 


Normandy, Tpuraine, Maine, and 
35 of what difeaſe did Henry bet 
Mexeray ſays that it was of a leproſy. After having 
been tormented three months with it, it at laſt brought 
him to his end, on the 20, of March, aun 1413, the 
fourteenth of his reign, and in the forty-ſixth year of 
his age, in the Jerwſalers-Chamber, at the abbey bf Weſt- 
minſier, according to a prophecy which had been made 
him., Others ſay, that he died of att apoplexy. | D 
E Had he ever been married? * 
A. Twice; firſt to Mary de Bohun, daughter of 1 Hum- 
phrey earl of Hereford; afterwards to Joan of Navarre, 
n V. nene by whom! he ber 
no iſſue. | 
Had he children his firſt wife? 
2 "Ga — . who ſucceeded him, 


He had fix, viz. 
Thomas duke of Clarence, 74. duke of Reuſord, Hum- 
ure duke of ; and two daughters, namely, 


Blanch married to Lewis Barbatus Elector Palatine of the 


Rhine, and TH ed anne. Leap era; e 
Norway. 


_ What eminent men Aourid?d under his reign? 

4. The famous Robert Knolles, who had been go- 
vernour of Guienne, and greatly ſignahz d himſelf under 
Edward III. William of Wickbam, biſhop of Wincheſter, 
Sir Richard Whittington Mayor of London, were diſtin- 
guiſn'd by their works of chatity, and the foundations 
they made, ſo beneficial to the publick. It was alfs | 
famous for Geofrey Chaucer and John Gower, both poets; 
who are generally look'd upon as the firſt reformers of the 
Engliſh language. In the reign of Ki log Henry, the city 
of London was afflicted with a dreadfu Dy, your | 
ſwept 8 os r its e FT 
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Hzewzy V. furnem'd of Monmouth, 
Re: * | . of England. 


From 1413 to 1422. 


ne. | Emperor of the Welt. 
Joux xxnl. 1410 Sicis nun 1410 
MaxTin'V. 147 FE 
Emperor of the. Eaſt. $15 wa Kings of France. 


nnen. 3 1391 nes r 1380 
Henry EV. 2 -- | 


1 
V. his tis Aach ſon, bs in 1388, 
* Monmouth, and 4 d hr d Prince of Wales, that is; heir 


apparent of the crown of England in 1399. f 
2. When dil be begin Nn 


Wy In 1413. 
. N me the perſon and qualities ef u mo- 
ware 1845 | wah. 


A. He was epd, and likes, an experieneid 


ſoldier, and a good politician; had a very extenſive and 
elevated genius, ever fruitful in great projects; to which 
we mult add, that he laid all his ſchemes ſo juſtly, that 
they never faild.of\ ſucceſs. A great friend to Juſtice, 
| heobey'd its dictates bimſelf, and made others obey it. 
He was devout without eſtentation, and a great pro- 
tector of the church and clergy. He is indeed blam'd 
for. his unbounded ambition; of not having been very 
liberal, and of being a little inclin Aeg. He had 
led a very diſſolute life under his father. 

2. What were the pretenſions of this Prince with 
regard to France ? 
A. He laid chin to Normandy, - Anjon, \Mhine, nnd 
Poitou; and aſſerted the right which Edward III. had 
hid to the crown of France. 


Pods methods did he firſt employ for that pur- 
4 That 
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bine to Charter VI. Cling of Hewes noms ry A 
tain a reſignation of the abovementioned provinces in his 
favour ; but this not ſucceeding, waters de av. e 


that monarch. 


Q. Where did he firſt begin it ? P | 
A. He landed an arm furan Grace in 
4 which rh 


took after avi OED ith Engliſh, 
During ae e his goings were cither cut to 
pieces by the French, or died by various difcaſes. | Fl 
2. Where did he go afterwards? - 
A., He march'd thro' Cazxx, | ieee a 
19 of October, and march'd on till he came to the caſtle 


of Ai incourt, where he defeated the French army, that 


_ our times as numerous as his own, which advanc'd 
to give him battle, the' 25 of October the ſame year: 
kill'd ſeveral French Princes and nobleman, and a great 
number of common ſoldiers, about 10, i men in all. 
In the heat of the action he was vigorouſly attack'd by 
the duke of Alengon, who, with one blow of his ax, 
ſtruck off half #4 crown which he wore upon his hel- 
met. Some hiſtorians affirm, that the Engl loſt only 
the duke of York, the earl of Suffolk, four knights, one 
quire, and twenty - eight private men. But other hiſto- 
rians ſpeak N greater probability, in ſaying that 2 


Engliſh loſt 400 men. 


D. Did Lung content himſelf with this viRtory ? ; 

A. After his fleet had 8 8 in an - 
gagement in the beginning of the wing year, 
made a deſcent upon Normandy, in July 1417, and fiez'd 
upon ſeveral cities in that province; ſpent the winter 
2 rel 


2. What important cities did he take? 

A. Cherbourg and Roan, in 1418, the latter ſuſtain'd a 
ewe with as great bravery as ever was known; for the 
inhabitants of that great city defended themſelves to the 
laſt; and would never have been overcome, had they 
not been prey d upon by famine, which was ſo ne” + | 
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that they were forc'd to. ferd upon leather, on all kinds 
of animals, and the moſt loathſome things. 

1 Did not the French ch endeavour to give them a pordy 
our? 

A. The dauphin was very deſirous to do it, but his 
army was not ſtrong to engage the enemy; he 
had ſollicited the duke of Burgandy to join his forces 
with his, but to no purpaſe; for the duke, who pre- 
tended: to have taken up arms with the ſole view of 
eaſing the people, made no other uſe of them than to 

awe the King's forces, and fac ilitate the conqueſts of 
their common enemy. So that Roan, after-uſtaining a 
long ſiege, was oblig d to ſurrender. 


8. Did Henry ſtop here? 


A. He conquer'd the reſt of Normandy before the end 


of the year 1419 215 years ſince the time that Philip 

| Auguſing had diſpoſſeſſed Kiog John of it, and united it 
Vi own demeines. | 

Q Did fortune ſtill oontiuu favourable to him? 

A. He took Pontoiſe by ſcalado, and the whole territo- 

Ty of Vexin in Normandy ; however the advantage he here 

in'd, was vaſtly inferior to that which he obtain d 


| Wd: treaty concluded at Tropes in ee, the 2000 
1420 
(Whos was this treaty fo adyamageous to Eng- 


| A. Charles VI. conſented, that the Princeſs. Catherine 
| his daughter, ſhould marry Henry: recogniz'd him fol: 


heir to his crown, in prejudice of the Dauphin his ſon; 


| Tia and ref 4 fame time had him declar'd Tegent of the 


2 =" a" SRO duly obſery'd?* | | 
Henry married the Princeſs, and was * 
gent, and in that quality put a garriſon i in Faris, and in 
ſeveral more gf the chief cities of the ki 5 and 
that the Dauphin ſtrongly oppoſed his 
s; and that his troops had even defeated a body 
of horſe, and kill'd the duke of Clarence, brother to 
King Herry, at Bavge, the 3d of April, 1421, tis to be 
um'd that Henry would have maintain'd | the decla- 
ration which his father-in-law had made, by force of 
arms, 
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arms, if he had not been carry'd off by a dyſentery in 


Vincennes, the 31 of Auguſt 1422, in pg thirty-fourth 
year of his age, after a triumphant -and glorious reign 


of nine years and five months. 


2. Did Chantes VI. ſurvive his ſon-in-law for any 
time? 

A. Only any dy days; and his death gave a new turn 
to the Engliſh affairs. 

Q. Was Henry an enemy to the Lollards? 

A. Yes; Sir John Oldcaſtle, lord Cobham, one of the | 
Thief of 'em, was ſiez d by his order, and impriſon'd in 
the tower, whence he made his eſcape; but being after- 
wards retaken, he was hang d up at the waiſt, by a chain, 
and burnt alive. He died with wonderful reſolution. He 

bs was the firſt among the _— who anche for the lake 

religi . 

2. Did Henry leave any inne? 

A. Only one ſon, viz. Henry VI. whom he had by 
Catharine his wife; who notwithſtanding ſhe was the 
widow of ſo great a Prince, and deſcended from the 
moſt illuſtrious houſes in Europe, 'd ſome time af- 
ter a Welſh gentleman call'd Owen Tudor, at which both 
the Engliſh and French were very much offended. *Tis 
pretended that this entleman was deſcended from the 
antient Kings of Wales: but I don't know whether this 
deſcent be well 4 By him ſhe had three ſons, viz. 
Edmund, Gaſper, and Owen, The eldeſt marry'd Margaret, 
only daughter of John Beaufort, duke of Somerſet, grand- 
ſon of John of Gaunt, duke of Lancaſter, and of Catheriae 
Roer, his third wife. He was father to WR WL: 95 
will be ſhewn in the ſequel, 
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HRV VI. ſurnam'd of Windſor, 


XXXVU King of England. 
From 1422 to 1461. 
.  _ Popes. | ConsTanTiNE III. a4 l 

Matrix V. 1417 - Emperor. . 1448 
Evcenivs IV. 1431 Emperors of the Weſt. 
Nichols V.. 1447 Siorsuunvop 1410 
Carixrus III. 1455 ALBERT II. 1438 
Pius I. 1458 Fappertc IV. 1440 
| Emperors of the Eaſt. | | Kings of France. 
EMANUEL II. 1391 CrarLEes VII. 1422 
Joux VII. 1426 LEWIS XI. 


THO ſucceeded Heny ,? 4 
A. Henry VI. his ſon, being but nine months 


| ©. Where was this Prince born ? Sa 102% aps 

A. At Windſor, December Gh, 1421: the year following 

he ſucceeded his father, and after the death e VI. 

was recogniz d King of France, by above that king- 

dom. He was d d in 1461, but recover'd the 
85 1471, and in 1472, loſt it together with his 


Q. What is the character of Henry VI? W 

A. He was a good, juſt, chaſte, temperate, and pious 
Princes and wholly refign'd himſelf to the ſovereign 
diſpenſer of kingdoms; he bore with uncommon -pa- 
tience all the finiſter accidents of life. His great, and 
only defect was, a kind of natural imbecillity, which 
_ him incapable of governing without the aſſiſtance 
OT others. 1 

£, Who was entruſted with the adminiſtration during 
the minority of Henry VI? "1% 


2 


4. Ju. 
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.cut upwards of $000 men to pieces, — the 
| M 2 | French * 
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WA duke of Bedford was made protector, and in 
His 1 Humphrey . of Glouceſſer; and Thomas 


Beaufort duke of Exeter, and the biſhop of Wincheſter, 


were entruſted with the Prince's education. | 
O. In what ſtate were this Prince's dominions, upon” 
his acceſſton ? 
A. England and Ireland 'enjo ye a profound peace; 
but Charles VII. exerted himſelf with the 'utmoſt vi- 


| Fer in order to ſupport himſelf upon the throne of 


ance. 

2. Was he ſucceſsful? * 

A; No; for he loſt the battles of Crevant and perneuil. 
A body of Exgliſh troops were indeed defeated at Gra- 
velle by his generals} bait this ſucceſs was of no ad- 
vantage to him; and the Engliſh diſpoſſeſs'd him of ſo 
many ſtrong holds, that the only title they now beſtow'd - 
upon him was that of the Little King 7 Bourges: and 
we may reaſonably preſume, that they would ſoon have 
drove him on the other lide the Loire, had they: taken 


Orleans. 
9. Di they #7 By to it? 
A. Yes; they in it the 1260 of Ofober, ROY 


and after having romed the ſeveral bodies of men that 
were ſent to throw proviſions into it, it was look'd 
upon as loſt, when Joan of Arc, a young ſhepherdeſs, - 
of twenty-one years of age, born in the vi of Dom- 

remy in Lorraine, came to Chinon, where King Charles 
then kept his court, and told him that the was expreſly 


ſent by heaven, in order to raiſe the ſiege of Orkans;" 


and tee to carry him to Rheims, and cauſe him to 
be crown'd in that city. - RE; 

L. Was any credit given to what ge aid? ei eg 

4. The King having committed her to the examing- 
tion of ſome divines, they judg'd, (on what foundation 
I know not) that ſhe bad a | from heaven. On this 
preſumption, Charles gave the maid of Orleans, (for by 
tins name ſhe is known in hiſtory) a ſtrong body of 
forces, who, putting herſelf at their head, * diſ- 
comfited the Engliſh, enter'd ' Orleans ; after w te 
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French hiſtorians, tho* the Engliſh writers mention but 
Goo) at the ſtorming of ſeveral forts, which the Engliſh 
generals had built about this city ; and forc'd the Engliſh 
to riſe the ſiege with great diſhonour, on the 12h of 
May, 1429. But this ſudden defeat of the Engliſh is im- 
pured to the ſtrange frenzy and ſurprize with which 
they were ſiez d, in the thoughts that they were to 

encounter a witch. | | 
Z. Did not the maid of Orleans continue her con- 

neſts? 

8 A. Yes; ſhe purſu'd the enemy cloſe, and diſpoſſeſs d 
them of Gergeau, Melun, Baugenci, Troye, and Chalons ; 
ſhe likewiſe defeated them at Pazay in Beauce, and took 
the valiant Talbot, their general, priſoner: after which. 
carry'd Charles to Rheims, took all the cities that lay 
in her way, and was equally ſucceſsful in her return 
and ſhe animated the French to ſuch a degree, that they 
were now become as formidable to the Engliſh, as the 
latter had formerly been to the French, and routed them | 
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place of Roan, the 30" of 
ms 1431; however, her death did not occaſion the 
leaſt change in the affairs of France, as her enemies had | 
at firſt imagin'd. | 
9. What meaſures did the duke of Bedford then take 
in order to put a ſtop to their conqueſts? | | 
A. Being of opinion that ſuch of the French as adher'd 
to King Henry, would have a ſtronger affeftion for him, 
if he were crown'd King of France, he caus'd him 
to go to Paris, where the ceremony of his coronatian 
was perform'd in the church of our Lady, the 17" 
of December, 1430. | 
Q. What further meaſures did he take? | 


x = 2 
A. He 
ö N 


' inhabitants of Paris having 


him after the peace was concluded at Arras ; and the 


25 raphy 0e allegiance to that King 
the year following, the Engliſh loſt ground every day; 

and to compleat their i they loſt the dale 
of Bedford, a man of great bravery and e and 
very much belov'd by the ſoldiery. | 

Q. Who ſucceeded him 233 ; 

A. Richard duke of Tork, wh es ord 6 | 
ceeded by Edmund rt earl of Somerſet; but the 
latter Joſt all that the Engliſh ſtill poſſeſs'd in France, 
by his refuſing to ſurrender Fougeres 


treaty... - 
A ln what manner was it loſt? * 


A. All Normandy was conquer'd in 1450. Four Guienne  * 


in 1451, after having been ſubject to the Englifo for - 


ets} of 300 years. 


- FP which Francis de 
Swuriennes, ſurnam'd of Arragon, had e during the 


Q. Did not inhabitants of this province riſe ß 


in arms? 


an Engliſh general, 


but having been defeated and kilbd near 


4. The noblemen of that country recall'd the lord 
Talbos, the firſt carl of Shrewſbury, 
who was receiv'd into Bourdeaux and certain other ep! 5 


1453, every thing ſubmitted to the French; and "Hour 


that time the Engliſh have not been maſters of ſo much 


as a fingle inch of ground in all that territory. 


2 Had King Henry any ftrong holds left fill in 


France? 
A. Calais, Guines, and their territories continu'd ſtill 


Tubject to him. 


9. Did not he labour vigorouſly to prevent fuch a 
ſeries of ill ſucceſs ? - | 

A. This was out of his power; he being young, 
unex d, and ſtill under the direction of his mi- 


niſters; and from the time that he took the vin 
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Q. What occaſion d all theſe troubles? - 
4. The ill ſucceſs of his affairs with "ac the 


al ambition, and the pretenſions of the duke of 


. What was the name of this Queen? | 

Margaret of Anjou, daughter of Rene, titular King 
of Sicily; ſhe was exquiſitely beautiful, had a genius 
and a capacity infinitely ſuperior to what might be ex- 
ed in a woman; to which was added a maſculine 
| bravery and intrepidity, which would have reflected 
n of her age. 

2. What troubles did this princeſs occaſion? 

A. She gain'd an abſolute aſcendant over the King; 
took the adminiſtration into her own hands, and caus'd 
the good duke of Glouceſter, whom ſhe hated, 
to be arreſted; and confin'd him cloſe priſoner, n 
pretence of dis having a deſign to kill the King, in 
2 to — he, crown, If the hiſtorians of 
foe 1 ted, he was ſtrangled N days 
after his im = at St, Edmundſbury, by her or- 
der; ſhe afterwards made William de la Pole duke of 
Suffolk, prime miniſter, who was baniſt'd the kingdom. 
This miniſter was ſucceeded by Edmund Beaufort, duke 
of Somerſet, a man odious to the Engliſþ, becauſe Nor- 
2 at the time of his being governour 

ereo 

2. Why was this change follow'd with diſcon- 
tents ? 

A. It was impoſſible but i it muſt diſguſt great numbers 
of people; and Rickard, duke of York, who laid juſt claim 
to the crown, made this a pretence to levy an army. 

- 2. Wherein did his pretenſions confift? 

A. He was ſon of Richerd carl of Cambridge, beheaded 
for rebellion at Southampton in menos and grandſon of 
Edmund de Langley, duke of York ſonof "Edward III. 

He was, by the mother's ide, the ſole heir of- the 

houſe of Mortimer, or March; and this houſe deſcended 

from Lionel, third ſon of Edward III. and elder brother 
to John FO, ako of Lane, 


2 Do 
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Q. Do the women ſucceed to the crown of England? 

A. We have already had an example thereof in the 
perſon of Maud; agreeable to which the Mortimer: 
were juſtly entitled to the crown, to the excluſion of 
the dukes of Lancafter; and as the whole right of theſe 
Princes was now devoly'd upon Richard duke of Tork, 
as heir to his mother, he might aſpire ro the exown of 

= But Henry VI. was not-an uff mY 
A. *Tis true; but then he was grandſon to an + 
however, his unwarlike genius, the calamities of bis 
reign, and the fickle temper of the Engliſh, ever 
of novelty, prompted duke Richard to revive a quarre ms 
which he bad not. — ſo much as to mention in the 
two preceding reign 

2. Did his acceſs equal the hopes with which he had 
Aatter'd himſelf? 

A. He defeated the King's army at St. Albans, in 1455, . 
took King -Henry priſoner, and made himſelf be de- 
Ss but did not dare to · go 1 Tntlite 

2. What did che Queen do? | 

A. It being very _ o 
figns, ſhe pot together df troops, march d forth 
againſt the duke, and "bis adherents,” and after loſing 
two battles at Nore- heath and Northampton, ſhe defeated 
him at Wakefield in December 1460; kilbd him and his 
ſecond ſon, the young earl of Rutland, being but twelve. 
years of age; and their heads were fix'd on the peas 
of the city of York, with that of the earl of | 

2. Was the duke's party ruin'd by his death? 
A. Edward earl of March his fon, and Richard Nevit- 
the brave carl of Warwich, got together the remains of 
the routed army, which they reinforc'd with new le- 
vies; and coming up with the Queen's forces on Palm- 
Sunday, in 1461, the famous battle of Toxwton was 
fought, which laſted from morning till night, and ended 
with the total defeat of the Queen's army. Hiſtorians 
aſſure us, that 36776'men were kiſb'd in this battle. Joe 
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A. Edward, earl of March was prochim'd March F tb, 
and crown'd King of England, in the city of London, 
the 29 of June of the ſame year. 

2. How old was King Henty . when he was de- 
thron d?ꝰ 

A. Thirty- nine years, and about three n He 
had by Margaret his wife only one ſon, call'd Edward, 
who was in the ninth year'of his age when his father 
met with this ill fate. 


The year 1438 was remarkable for a ere famine 


mar made dreadful havock in France and Euglend at 
the ſame time, and which was follow'd by the plague. 
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feat? 


4. She fled into Scotland, with the King her confi 


and the Prince of Wales her ſon, and there met with 2 
rc © reveption 
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N HAT became of the Queen after this de- 
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A From whom? 

A. From of Gueldres, mother of King Jumes ur. 
to whom ſhe ſurrender'd Berwick; the better to engage 
the Queen in her intereſts, and to obtain a body of 
forces in order to recover what ſhe had loſt, 

Did ſhe obtain any? 

. Yes; and alſo from the King of France; * thus 
having got together a conſiderable body of French and; 
Scotch troops, 43 enter d Northumberland in 1463. 

. Was her 4 ſucceſsful? 

| A. No; they were entirely routed by John News, 
baron of Montacute. The year after, Henry being at a 
loſs whither to. retire, and being afraid the Scots 
would ſurrender him up, he. return'd to England in or- 
der to conceal. himſelf there; but he was diſcover d. 
ſeiz' d, and carry d to Londen in an GH manner, 
and impriſon di in the tower. | 

A Whither did the Queen deſign to retice?. 

A. An adventure related by Monftrelet, would make 
one conclude that ſhe alſo was reſolv d to conceal herſelf 
in England, till ſhe might meet with an opportunity of 
embarking, ſhe being afraid of the Scots any 
longer. The hiſtorian juſt now cited, relates, that this 
Queen and her fon were taken by thieves, who plun- 
der'd them of every thing they had; but afterwards 
quarrelling about the diviſion of the booty, the Queen. 
took the Prince her ſon in her arms, and ſtruck into 
the remoteſt part of the foreſt, where ſhe would have 
died with fatigue and grief, had the not met a peaſant, 
who commiſerating her ſufferings, conducted her to the 
ſea-fide, where a ſhip lay, which convey'd her to Han- 
ders ; from whence the retir'd to France, to the duke of 
Fnjou her father. © 

2. Did Edward IV. fit quietly on his throne after 
this defeat ? 75 
A. As he was perſuaded that the ſureſ method to. 

eſtabliſh himſelf᷑ in it, would be to make an alliance with 
Lewis XI. King of France, he deputed the carl of Far- 
wick to demand Bona of Savoy, fiſter-in-law to that King, 
in marriage in his name; but juſt as it was upon the 


E of being concluded, he ſent orders to the earl to 
the treaty. 2. oa, 
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D. On what motive? 

4. King Edward having caſt his eyes upon Elizabeth 
Widville, widow of Sir Fobn Grey, and daughter of Sir 
Richard Widville, afterwards created ear] Rivers, and 
conſtable of England, fell 1313 y in love with her, 


and finding it impoſſible 
ſoly'd to take her to wife. 
D. Did fo unequal a match give fatizfaQion ? 


him to conquer it, he re-- 


A. The earl of Warwick reſolv'd to revenge himſelf : 


publickly for the affront which Edward had put upon 
him; and the reſt of the nobles could not ſee without. 


jealouſy, the Queen's relations rais'd to tlie Wake em- 
| ployments. | 


2. What was the n ee of this? 

A. The earl of Warwick, the marquis of e 
the · archbiſhop of York, and the duke of Clarence, bro- 
ther to King Edward, concerted meaſures in order to 
dethrone Edward ; and accordingly rais d an army, in 
the year 1469, defeated that of King Edward; took 


him priſoner the next year, and eat ham: to leben 


caſtle in Yorkſhire... 
9. ane his cape? 
A. He brib'd thoſe who were appointed to guard 
him, and afterwards levied a ſtronger body of troops 


o 


than the former: with theſe he attack d the earl of 
Warwick ſo furiouſly; that be was forc'd to fly into 


France, with the duke of Clarence. But during his ab- 

fence, his friend's taking advantage of King Edward's 

remiſſneſs, - who now Eos kim himſelf entirely to his 
leaſures, exerted themſelves with · ſo much vigour, that 
e croſs d the ſea with all poſlible: difpatch in * to 

head them. 

Did he meet wich better ſucceſs in Unis engage- 


ment? 


A. Ves; for he forc'd King Edward to fly \into Hol- 
land, and reſtor d Henry to the throne, the 14" of Octo- 
ber, 14950, ſummon'd a parliament, wherein Edward 


was declar'd a traitor and uſurper, and conliKare> al his 
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2. Did his affairs continue in this flouriſhing condi- 
tion for any conſiderable time? 

A. No: King Edward return'd to England: about the 
middle of March in 1471, and made a deſcent at Rever- 
ſbur, having brought 2000 men with him. In a few 
days he levied a powerful army; upon which the carl 
haſted to London, but coming to an engagement at B-. 
net, he loſt his life in it, as well as the marquiſs of 
Mont acute his brother; when Henry was again en 
in the tower, which proy'd the laſt, on the 14h of = 
pril, 1471, and Edward re-aſcended the throne. 24 
2B. Was no attempt made to dethrone him? 

4. Queen Margaret headed a powerful army, under 
whom Prince Edward her ſon, the duke of Somerſet, the 
__ of Devonſhire and Oxford, * other pen com- 
manded. 

Q. What did King Edward apon thiriocoibion n 

A. He advanc'd againſt them, and coming up with 

them near Tewkſbury, defeated them entirely on the 34 
n of May; Edward Prince of Wales and the Queen were 
BU taken priſoners, and the former was afterwards barba- 
rouſly murder'd; the duke of Somerſet was taken and 
beheaded, and the earls of Richmond and Pembroke were 
oblig d to fly into Bretagne, where they were-ſeiz'd. 
What became of the King and Queen? 
A. King Edward facrific'd Henry to his own ne. | 
in the fiftieth year of his age; and as far the Queen, ſhe 
was impriſon'd in the tower, and did not recover her li” 
berty till 147 5. when ſhe return d into France, after Lewis: 
had promis'd to pay 50000 crowns, in five Les for 
her ranſom, which he did accordingly. | 
| Z. What did King Edward afterwards? | 
7 A. He viſited all the provinces of his ab 
and caus d upwards of fourteen hundred gentlemen, who 
were either impeach'd or convicted of adhering to King 
7 — s intereſt, to be put to death; and to compleat: 
bloody executions, he caus'd the duke of Clarence 
his * to bedrown'd in a butt of Malmſey. 
©. For what reaſon? | 
| . in his paſſion, with too 
m 
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( 132) 
much freedom againſt the King, and had even hinted, 
that he was a baſtard. On the other fide, he had drawn 
upon himſelf the hatred of the Queen, and of Richard duke 
of Glauceſter, Edward's other brother, who aſpir d to the 
erovvn after his death. 

. Are theſe the only memorable tranſactions in King 
Edward's reign? 

A. He oblig d James III. King of Scots, to ſurrender 
up Berwick, which Henry V1. had given up into his hands, 
after which he went over into France with a ſtrong "—— 
of forces. 

Did he perform any remarkable action in that 
om? 

No; for the conſtable of St. Paul having broke 
his word with him, and Charles duke of Burgundy not 
joining him with an army, according to his promiſe; 
he was cafily prevail'd with to conſent to a peace, 


whereof Lewis XI. made the firſt overtures, and which. 


they concluded in their interview at Pequigni, the 29") 


of Auguſtl. 1475. He alſo confirm'd the alliance with 


| Portugal, renew'd the alliance with the King of Denmark 
concerning the a", O'S, and concluded Nane with 
che King of Caſtile. 

2. How did King Edward employ bimfalf after all 
his wars were at an end? 

A. In improving the civil government ; ; reſtoring 
things to the good order they were in before the break- 
ing out of the wars; and in encouraging trade and all 
the polite arts. 

D. What were the qualities of King Edward? 

A. Before he was King he was ſurprizingly active, 
vigilant and warlike; but he was no ſooner inveſted 
with the regal dignity, than he devoted himſelf almoſt 
wholly to his pleafures. When he came to the crown, 
he was one of the handſomeſt men in England, and 
perhaps in all Europe. 

. What do authors relate concerning his death ? 

4. Philip de Commines pretends that he died for pricf 
that Lewis XI. preferr'd the alliance of the houſe of 
_ to that of his family ; but this is not probable. 

Some 
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Some have accus' d, but on what foundation I know 
not, the duke of Glouceſter his brother, of poiſoning him. 
What appears moſt likely is, that his, iIndulging him- 
ſelf too much in an entertainment, brought him to 
his end. But be this as it will, he was ſeiz d with a 
violent fever, which carry'd him off, the 9® of April, 
1483, in the forty-ſecond year of his age, and the twenty- 
third of his reign. 1 CPU, en 

O. What iflue had he? = 
A, He had by Queen Elizabeth his wife, three ſons 
and eight daughters, whereof one ſon and two daugh- 
ters died in their infancy. Edward, who ſucceeded him, 
and Richard duke of York. His ſurviving daughters 
were Elizabeth, afterwards married to Henry VII. Cecily, 
married to the lord Wells; Anne, to Thomas Howard duke- 
of Norfolk; Bridgit, who embrac'd a monaſtick life; 
Mary, who died unmarried; Catherine, married to Williars - 
| , carl of Devonſhire. 3 
Had not King Edward ſeveral miſtreſſes? 
. Yes; but he was particularly enamour'd of three, 
. | whereof Jane Shore was one; the firſt, he ſaid, was 


the merricſt woman in the world; the ſecond, rhe moſt 

witty; and the third, the moſt , becauſe ſhe never 
| ſtirr d out of the church but when he ſent for her. EA. 

ward left but two baſtards, whom Elizabeth Lucy brought 
him, to whom, *tis ſaid, he had promis d marriage. 
> Theſe were Arthur, ſurnam'd Plantagenet, created viſcount 
Lifle, by Henry VIII. and Elizaberh his ſiſter marry'd. 
to Thomas Lumley. - | 
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Who reigned only two months and twelve 


days of 
the year 1483. |. 7 
SIXTUs Iv. 1471 King of France. 


Emperor of the Eaſt. Cuantes VIII. 1483 
FaepErICTV, 1449 (x 


HO ſucceeded King Edward IV? 4s 

J. Edward V. his eldeſt ſon, being but 
twelve years of age, who began his reign in 14 83. 

2: Give ſome account of his reign. E 

A. It laſted but two months and twelve days; for 
both he and his brother were murder d by the protector 
Richard duke of Glauceſfer their uncle, who —— 
uſurp'd the crown. | bas Faces | 
| 9. Relate the particulars of this revolution? 
A. Richard having for ſome time obſerv'd, that it 
would be impoſſible for his brother to live much longer; 
he being juſt ready to fink under the burden of his 
infirmities, which his licentiouſneſs and exceſs had 
brought upon him ; ſet every wicked artifice at work, 
in order to get young Prince Edward out of the hands 
of 4 Woodville earl Rivers, his uncle by the mother's 
{ide ; and Richard out of thoſe of the Queen- mother, who 
was fled for ſanctuary to the abbey of Weſtminſter. 

2. How did he diſpoſe of theſe two Princes? 

A. He lodged them in the tower, where the Engliſh 
Kings uſually teſided before their coronation; when 
having thus got them into his power, he, to his mo- 
ther's ſhame, who was ſtill living, ſpread a report, that 
the late King and the duke of Clarence his brother, were 
the offspring of her unlawful amours; and 1 sel 
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of the party) 


tenant 
ſo barbarous a ſcene of villany, gave the government 
thereof to Sir James Tyrrel, for one night only; who 
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himſelf was the only legitimate ſon of the duke of 


Yerk, he ought juſtly to ſucceed him: and further, that 
the Princes, his nephews, were unlawfolly begotten, or 


of very doubtful birth: 


Q. Was any credit given to what he ſaid ?- -- | 

A. They either belicy'd the protector, or did not dare 
to oppoſe him; for he had a very ſtrong party, who 
appear'd ſword in hand, by which means all his pro- 


ceedings were approv'd; and the common people fo- 


mented by mm Stafford-duke of Buckingham; (the head 

offer d to ſet the crown upon his head. 

D. Did he accept it; MLS ns 7 

A. Yes; having firſt made a ſhew as if he had been 

forc'd to it; he accepted of the offer, and a little after 
his coronation put to death his two nephews. 


2. In what manner was this horrid: action perpetra- 


1 1 0 | * 
4. The e upon Sir Robert wry lleu- 
of the tower, refuſing to be an accomplice in 


employing one Miles Foreft and Fohn Dighton, the former 


his footman, and the latter a wretch whom he had hir'd 


to commit the murder; theſe villains, it the dead of 
night, enter'd the chamber where the two Princes lay, 


and ruſhing upon the bed, ſtifled thery both; after 
which they were buried under a little ſtair-caſe there. 


This was told afterwards by T,rrel, who was executed 


under Henry VII. By order of King Charles II. their 
bones were removed, in 1674 to mſter- Abbey, and 


buried among the tombs of the*Engliſh monarchs, whete 
a monument was erected to their memory. - 
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- R1cnaRrD III. frnem'd Crook-back'd, 


XXXVIII® King of England. 


From 1483 to 1425. : & 


| Popes. Emperors of the Eaſt. 
S1xTus IV. 1471 FrEpeRIC IV. 1440 


Ixxoezxr VIII. 1484 King of France. ' 


CnARLES VIII. 1493 


Y whom was King Richard III. rais d to the 
throne ? 8 
A. By the people, accompanied by the lord- mayor and 


aldermen, who offered him the crown that Edward IV. 


* 


. Deſcribe the perſon and qualities of Richard. 
- Altho' he be well known by the horrid 
action above - mentioned, I neyerthelcſs, after all the 


Engliſl hiſtorians deſcribe him as follows : He was little 


in ſtature, very ugly and crook-back'd; was a great-im- 
- Poſter, diſſembler, hypocrite, and very cruel in his na- 
ture; but at the fame time he had a great perſonal va- 


Jour : was ſagacious, would have juſtice exactly admini- 
ſtred to all his ſubjects, without diſtinction, provided it 
did not tend to the depriving him of the crown; pro- 


foundly fkill'd in politicks, and had the utmoſt command 


over himſelf in concealing his intentions. ; 
2. Did this Prince long enjoy the fruit of his 
lt? | \ 
4. The duke of Buckingham finding himſelf neglected 
by the King, and being highly exaſperated at it, con- 
certed with John Morton, biſhop of Ely, to ſet the earl 


of Richmond, who was then in Bretagne, upon the 


throne. 


2 Was this deſign ſucceſsful? 


A. King 
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be erected over his grave. | 
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A; King Richard having diſcover d the plot, march d 
out againſt him, The duke being abandon'd by his army, 
hid himſelf in the houſe of one of his old domeſticks, 
Banifter by name, who betray'd him: After which he 
was carried to Shrewſbury, and there beheaded. ETA 
9. Was King Richard after this firmly cſtabliſh'd in 
the throne? ._ | 1 2 
A4. No; for the carl of Richmond knowing certainly 
that the Engliſh were very defirous of having him rei 
over them, ſet out from Harflexr the 30. of Fuly, 1485, 
and landed at Milford-Haven in Wales, with 2000 men 
whom Charles VIII. had ſent to his aſſiſtance. 
2. Did he meet with any friends there? 
A. Yes; Sir Rice ap Thomas join'd him with a conſide - 
rable body of Welſh forces. The lord Stmnley came with 
oc men to his aſſiſtance, and Sir William Stanley his 
rother, with .z000- men. With this army, which 
with the ſuccours from France, amounted to upwards 
of 12000 men, he all vanc'd towards King Richard, and 
came up with him near Boſworth, the za of Auguſt, 
1485, when an engagement enſuing, King Richard's 
army was defeated, and he himſelf loſt his life in it. 
Was King Richard ever married ? 98 
A. Yes; to Anne, ſecond daughter to Richard Nevil, 
the great earl of Warwick; by whom he had a ſon named 
Edward, whom the- created Prince of Wales, and who 
died in April, 1484, in the eleventh year of his age. 
Richard left er children; John of Glouceſtrr, 
and Catharine, married to William earl of Huntington. 
2: What became of King Richard's 5 
It was fund among the dead, naked, and 
beſmear d with hlood and dirt; and being taken up, Was 
laid croſs a horſe, with the head hanging down on one 
fide, and the feet on the other, in order to be carried 
to Leiceſler, where it was for two days expoſed to the 
fight of the people: after which it was buried in a church 
in the ſame city, without the leaſt ceremony. How- 
ever ſome time after, Henry VII. cauſed a monument to 
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What puniſhment was inflicted on Fane Shore? ? 
2. What puniſhro * ä 


» 
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. 
A. Richard accuſed her of having ir'd againſt 
him, in concert with the lord Haſtings, whom he had 
beheaded, but ſhe made ſo good a defence, that no rea- 
ſan could be found to condemn her. Nevertheleſs as 
Richard was reſolv'd not to let her eſcape unpuniſh'd, he 
caus d her to be judg'd by the eccleſiaſtical court, with 
regard to the diſorderly life ſhe had led. She then was 
ſentenc'd to do penance in St. Paul's church, in a white 
- Baa in preſcace of all the peo- 
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UNION of the Houſes of YORK 
: and LANCASTER. 
Hznzy VII", g/ Solomon, 
XXXIXV Kong of England. 


From 1485 to 1509. 


"Innocent VIII. 1484 FED EAI IV. 1440 
ALEXAN DEE VI. 1492 Maximilian I. 1493 
Pius III. 1503 


: R 


by. Kings of France. 
— "593 Cranes VIII. 1483 
PL Lewis XII. 1498 
2: WET HO ſucceeded Richard 111? | 


| A. Henry VII. ſurnam'd the Engliſh Solomon, 
who began his reign in Anguff 1485. 
O. What pretenſions had he to the crown? 
. He had all thoſe of the houſe of Lancaſter ; for bis 
mother (Margaret counteſs of Richmond, great Grand- 
daughter of John of Ghent duke of Lancaſter) was be- 
come chief-of that- great family, by the death of Ed- 
ward Prince of Wales, ſon of Henry VI. and to gy” 7 
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added the ſeveral claims of the houſe of York, by his 
marriage with Princeſs Elizabeth, eldeſt daughter of 
King Edward IV. 5 

2. What were his qualities? „ 

A, It cannot be denied but that he was a very able 
Prince; chaſte, temperate, an enemy to all publick and 
ſcandalous vices, aſſiduous in exerciſes of piety, and that 
he caus'd juſtice to be exactly adminiſter d, in affairs 
wherein his private intereſt was not concern d. Tho' 
he ſaw himſelf oblig'd to take up arms, no Prince had 
ever a greater love for peace. He has been prodigiouſiy 
applauded for the good laws which were made in his reign. 
In fine, he merited the eſteem of all Europe. On the 
other fide, he was inſatiably covetous, and his putting to 
death the earl of Warwick, only ſon and heir to George 
duke of Clarence, will be an eternal blot upon his me- 
mory. | FF. IM 
fe 9. Was he beloved by his ſubjects? Yo 

A. He found it impoſſible to obtain their affection, ſo 
that his reign was one continued ſeries of troubles and 
diviſions; and theſe were fomented chiefly by Lambert 
Simnel and Perkin Warbeck. | | 

3 Give ſome account of them. oe” 

Simnel was a young ſtudent of Oxford, and ſon to 

a baker; he was a comely perſon, and reſembled ſo ex- 
actly in feature the young earl of Warwick, impriſon'd 
in the tower of 2255 that it was ſcarce poſſible to 
diſtinguiſh them. Richard Simon, a prieſt of Oxford, a 
man of wit, but ambitious, reſoly'd to ſet the crown 
of England upon his head; well knowing that the Exgliſiʒ 
were very fond of novelty. {has i 

.: What did he in order to effect it? 

A. He taught Simnel to perſonate the young earl of 
Warwick; and he being of an ambitious ſpirit, acted 
whatever part they thought proper to give them. Si- 
mon carried him to Ireland, where he was recogniz'd 
ear] of Warwick; when immediately great endeavours 
were made to raiſe him to the throne, the people 
thinking that he laid juſt claim to it, and accordingly 
5” 4 ny crown'd King of England, at Chrif-Church in 
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: : "Ti 140 d) 
DO. Was heacknowledg'd by the trifſh only * 

A. Margaret of Tork, — dowager 95 Burgundy, 
5 fiſter to Edward the Iv, a ſworn enemy to the houſe 
of Lancaſier, ſent him two thouſand veteran German ſol- 
diers ; and John De la Pole earl of Lincoln,” ſon to the earl 
of Suffolk, the lord Lovel,. and ſeveral others Join'd him, 

©. Did he continue in Ireland ?F 

4. Finding he had an army at bis command, capable 
of attempting any thing, he croſs d into England in 
1487; but the King's forces coming up with him near 
a village call'd Sroke, in Nottinghamſhire, utterly routed 
his troops, in an engagement, Which laſted three hours;. 

Hen: VII. fpar'd his life, and at firſt order'd him to 

ferve in his kitchin, and afterwards made him one of 
his falconers, in which condition he ſpent the remainder 
of his days. As to the prieſt, he was thrown into pri- 


fon, and ſo cloſely confin'd, that he was never heard of 


afterwards. 
| 3 To come to Wurbeck, whoſe ſon was he? 

Of a converted Few of Towrnay, Johm Ofbeck by 
name, and Catharine de la Fare. He 2:76 born in England, 
and poſſeſs d his native tongue very well. He, was 
handſome, well-ſhap'd ;- had a noble air that commanded 
love, and perſuaded the people to take him for Richard 
duke of York, brother of Edward V. who, as has been 
already obſerv d, fell a facrifice to the ambition of Ri- 
chard IN. his uncle. 

8 Who firſt put him upon acting this part? | 
A. The ducheſs dowager of Burgandy, a profeſs d 


enemy to King Henry VII. who finding that Simnel's 
impoſture had met with ill ſucceſs, was till reſolv'd to 


take advantage of the fickleneſs of the nation, by ſet- 
ting up this pretended duke of Tork. 

5. What meaſures did ſhe take for this purpoſe? 

A. Finding that Perkin was a fit inſtrument for her 


deſigns, ſhe taught him his part; and in otdet to re- 


move al} ſuſpicion, ſent him into Portugal, from whence 
he went into Ireland. 

. Did he continue there long? 

A. A war breaking out between Henry VII. and 
Charles VIII. King of France, Charles invited Perkin to 


his 
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kis court, where he was receiv d in quality of duke of 
York; but the only motive for his ſo doing, was in or- 
der to oblige the King of England to ſign the articles of 

peace with greater diſpatch; thereby to give him an 
opportunity of m a voyage to Naples. 

J. What became of Perkin? 

A. He went next into Flanders, and waited upon the 
ducheſs of Burgundy, who firſt pretended not to know 
him, but ſhe afterwards recogniz'd him, and gave out 

publickly that he was the true duke of York, and that 
the ruffians, whom Richard III. had ſent to murder 
him, had given him his liberty, after repenting their ha- 
TIO ee ROTOR his elder bro- 
ther | 

9. What ſteps did ſhe take in order to ſet him on the 

gp throne ? 

4. She always treated him as her nephew, and having 

di him to attempt a deſcent in Kent, and from 

thence a 1 into Ireland, 22 — 

he went into Scot lun . int 

Jords, his adherents. 

2. How was this impoſter receiv'd there? 
A. King James IV. gave him an honourable rec 

.and Catharine Gordon, — to the earl of — 

one of his relations in e; and took him twice 

with him into England at the head of an army; but not 

ſucceeding in his deſigns, he abandon'd him, 257 un. 

cluded a peace in 1497. | 
©. Where did Perkin retire afterwards ? TY” 

A4. Into Jfreland, where hearing the following year 

that the Corniſh men had taken up m”__" he went thi- 

ther, got together 3000 men, laid to Exeter, but 

fled from thenee upon news being ht him * 

the King's army was advancing. 4 

2 Was it poſſible for him to eſcape? 

| He was fo cloſely purſu'd, a 

ry to the monaſtery of Bomley in New. Foreſ, but came 

out of it upon the King's promiſing to pare his life, 
after Which he was im 4-2; he. Goon TAE 
don. | 


2. Did he continue long 3 * 
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 # The King being inform'd that he was ſetting 


ine at work, in order to eſcape from thence 


with the earl of Warwick, he cauſed him to be hang d 
at and beheaded the earl; Henry would have it 
pub i'd that he facrific d this young noblemen, merely 
to the jealouſy of Ferdinand the Catholick, who refus'd 
to beſtow the infanta Catharine, his daughter, on the 
Prince of Wales, fo long as the ear! liv'd. But we 
may MI this was but a pretence to excuſe King 


What other memorable incidents happen'd under 
25 the VII 's reign ? 

A. The inhabitants of Cormwal made an inſurrection, 
elected the lord Audley for their general, and advanced 
as far as Black- heath, where they were defeated. The 
people in the North had alfo rebell'd, becauſe a certain 
tax had been laid upon them; fer Sir John Egremont at 
their head, and march'd towards Dondon; but t 
—_— by the carl of Surrey, and forc'd to ſubmit them- 

in gens, knowing he was not belov'd, inſtituted 
a of y bowmen, calld Yeomen of the „to 
be continually near his perſon, and that of his ſucceſſors: 

2. Was he not engaged in foreign wars? 

4. He pretended as tho” he Baya deſign to engage 
in a war with France, in order to prevent Charles VIII. 
from marrying the heir of Bretagne. He concluded” an 
— Maes with Maximilian King of the Romans, Ferdinand 

King of Spain, and Philip archduke of Auſtria; and land- 
og A army at Calais, he beſieg d Baulegne, but without 


ſucceſs, and not long after he conclutied u peace with- 


Charles VIE. in bw 


What was remarkable in the marriage of his Gor 


Prince of Wales ? 

" This young Prince had eſpous'd Catherine, daughter 
to Ferdinand King of Arragon, but twas pretended that 
their marriage was not conſummated ; however ſeveral. 
authors affirm the contrary, and among the reſt War- 
ham, archbiſhop of Canterbury, who always oppod the- 

e of this Princeſs with Henry VIII. 
©. Had he credit 3 „„ 
| 4A. No 5" 


hey were: 
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4. No; the avarice of Heiry II. (of which Eu- 
ſon and Dudley, two lawyers were the deteſtable inftru- 
ments) made him chuſe rather to give Henry his ſe- 
cond ſon in marriage to that Princeſs, than to part with 
her dowry, which amounted to two hundred thouſand 
ket of gold; and Pope Julia: II. gave the neceſſary 
| tions. | 

QD. Had the remonſtrances of the archbiſhop no 
HA? 7 | 

A. Some writers relate, that notwithſtanding the 
Fope's diſpenſation, he aſſerted openly that this mar- 
riage was not allowable by any laws divine or human. 
But this not being approv'd of, the marriage was fo- 
lemniz'd in June 1 509; and the oppoſition of the arch- 
biſhop had no other effe& than to ſerve as a handle 
for the divorce, as will be ſeen in the ſequel. 

D. Of what death did Heury VII. die? | 
A. Of a conſumption, the 224 of April, 1509. in the 
fifty-ſecond year of his age, and the twenty-fourth of his 
reign; and was buried in a chapel in eiminſier-abbey; 
which chapel he had erected with the utmoſt maguiſi- 
2 it — look'd upon as the fineſt ſtructure in 
England. © i 8 | 
D. To whom was Hmry marry'd? nds bh 

A. To Elizabeth of the houſe of York, eldeſt daughter 
of King Edward IV. by whom he had the following 
iſſue: Arthur Prince of Wales, who died at ſeventeen 
years of age; Henry, who ſucceeded him; Edmand who 
died at five years of age; and Edward born in 1500, 
who died ſoon after. Of four daughters, two died in 
their infancy; Margaret was married to Fames IV. King 
of Scots; and Mary, who had been promis'd. to Charles 
archduke of 
2 France, and afterwards to Charles Brandon duke of 

D. Did not a ſtrange diſeaſe break out in his time? 
A. Yes; the ſweating fickneſs made dreadful havock. 
The royal palace at , where Henry us d to reſide, 


was burnt the 2 iſt of December, 1498. Some time af- 
ter H. ay rebuilt it, and gave it, the name of Richmond, 
where land nt 


the village ſo nam'd. 


, wis married to Lewis XII. King - 


2. What 


"x" 
. . 
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2. What other remarkable particulars. do we meet 


with? 

4. In 1492, Chriſtopher Columbus ſet. out from Cales, 
to attempt a diſcovery of the new world or America. 
Henry Chichely, archbiſhop of Canterbury diſtinguiſh'd. 
himfelt greatly by his merit, and Thomas Woolſey, who 
afterwards was cardinal. Henry founded a chap! a at, 
IWindſor, and ſeveral monaſteries of Dominicans and 


berg built ne by — IO: . 


Henzy VIII. XL King of England 


| From 4 1847. 


. MAXIMILI1aN I. 1403 
Ee. 12 Enke V9 1573 
Aprian VI. 15222 Kings of France. 
CLemMenTt VII. 1523 Lewis XII. 1498 
PAavL III. 1534 Francis I. S " 15¹5 


2 HO ſucceeded Henry VII 


his reign April 22, 1509, being eighteen years of 5 


wanting a few m 


9. Deſcribe his perſon and qualities | ai > 
A. He was a comely Prince, but grew too 3 
in the latter part of his life. He was ſkilful in all bo- 
dily exerciſes, brave without oſtentation, of a frank 


and candid diſpoſition, and liberal to. exceſs. He lord 


ſtudy, and had made a progreſs in ſuch ſciences, as are 
ſeldom acquir'd by mighty Princes. He Was perfectly 
vers d in muſic, and learned both in philoſophy and di- 
vinity. On the other fide, he was cruel, and withal 
very preſu ous, Which made him be often over- 
reach'd by Princes who had any diſpu with 


1 — Wa 


— 


Franciſcans. He turn'd into an hoſpital the palace of the 


A. Henry VIII. his and ſon, who began 


- = „ fwd A + OA. 
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'9. Was he a great ſtickler for the dee of Rome? ? 

- 1 £ Ns one could have diſcover'd more” zeal for it 
than he did in the beginning of his reign ; he even 
- wrote 8 x book entitled, Of the Seven Sa- 
craments; and this gain'd him the new title of Defender 
of the Faith, which Pope Leo X. beftow'd upon him by 
a bull, in-1521, and his ſucceſſors have prefery'd it ever 
fince their ſeparation from the church of Rome? - 


2. Was he always actuated with the fame zeal for the 


See of Rome? 


4. No; for that court having refus'd- to give bim a 


latiskaction with reſpe& to the divorce, he ſeparated 


himſelf from that church, and his ſubjects follow's Ws 
exams 


2 What do you mean by this divorce? 


A. I juſt now. obſerv'd, that he had been n : 


Cutharin of Arragon, relict of his elder brother; but af- 


ter eighteen years cohabitation, and having had three 


children by. ow he reſolv'd to rid himſelf of her. Tis 


pretended that cardinal Wolſey, who ſought for an op- 


portunity of revenging himſelf on Charles V. who had 
promis'd to get him elected Pope, but had broke his 
word; caus'd a propoſal to be made by Henry 


Longland- . 
his 1 to divorce Catharine, becauſe, as he faid, 
the whole world exclaim'd agairiſt it; and at the fame 


time he inſinuated to him, that the Pope had exceeded 
the limits of his power, in granting him a diſpenſation. - 
- 2, How far did this divorce affect Charles v? 


A4. He was nephew to Catharine, who was ſiſter to 


Joan of 'Arragon his mother, ſecond daughter of Ferdi-' 
nand V. King of Arragon, and of Iſabella, Queen of- 
Caſtile; and he ſo * reſented the affront which was 


put upon his aunt, that he fought all opportunities” : of * 
revenging himſelf. N 


2; Hear 40 he reli the propoſal which Walſey made * 


him? DS 
. As hens of a fickle temper, he was very much » 
tired of being ſo long married to one woman; not to 
mention that having ſome ſcruples of conſcience, with 
regard o his marri < with 8 " — to 
the u pro Fins 
13 0 2 What 
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. What happen'dafterwards? 

4. Falling paſſionately in love with Hans Boleyn, he 
commanded cardinal Ifolſey to intercede with the Pope, 
in order to obtain a divorce-from cu of Arages. 

2. Who was Pope at that time? 

A. Clement VII. who was thought to be a fit od” 
ment to indulge Henry in his becauſe of the re- 
ſentment that Pape ſhewed: for the ill treatment he had 
met with from the emperar, who had impriſon d him 
in the caſtle of Sz. Angelo, after he had caus S . 8 
wken and plunder'by his forees. 

> ang diabrees: 

r which only 
enflam'd Henry the more; but his ſcruple to diſſolve a 
marriage of cighteen years continuance, concluded. by 
virtue of the- tion of a former Pope, and bleſs d 
with three children, whereof. one was ftill living; the 
fear of angering ſa formidable a Prince as Charles V; 
theſe ſeveral. conſiderations, I ay, prevaird with che 
Pope te change his former reſolutions. 
 Q What courſe did King Henry take? W 
A. He firſt employ d flattery, intreatics, menaces, mo- 
ney, and the credit he had with Francis I. and after 
wards remov'd the cognizance-of that affair: to his own 
dowminions; and obtain'dcardinal Walſey bis chief miniſter. 
and favourite; and cardinal 0 js, to be commiſſioners / 
for the hearing of the ſame. But after theſe ſeveral ſteps 
had been taken, and his cauſe- had been pleaded before 
theſe two prelates, (bath of them his ſubjects) without 
2 ſo earneſtly defired, he grew. 
tir d with the tedious ings of the court of Rome 

2 Did he continue to cohabjt with: - Queen Cavke- 


No; he Cent her to Kimbolzon, one of the royal 


. EHwnttingtonſbire, aud was privatehy married to 
Anne Boleyn, whom he had created 3 of Fem- 


broke * h before, and who was crown'd' une 1, 


1533. 
” Was his former marriage diſannulled ? 
« Yes; Cramer, whom be had rais d to the See of 


Capperbyey, diſſolv d it, by a ſcatence-pronounc'dthe-2 Ft 
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of z, 1535, without waiting for the ſentence of the 
Court of Rome; F 


W 
22 Did Hewry: here? | 

No; ſeveral were made, by which it was 
enacted, 24 En. VI. c. 12. chat forthe future no petſou 
. ſhouldappeal to the court of Rowe, in any caſe whats 
ſocver z but that all cauſes ecclekaftical ſhould be 
within the realm by the prelates 
annates, or St. Pezer's pence ſhould be any longer paid ; nor 
palls, nor bulls for biſhopricks, nor diſpenſations of any 
kind, procured from the See of Rome; 25 Hen. VII. c. 20, 
21; and that all who ſhould prefume to infringe thefe 
ſtatutes, ſhould incur the penaln contained in the ſta- 
tutes of proviſion and Premanire. 
| 2. What temper did die vll. obſerve on this 
ar” ? 


4. ne threatoed Hewy with . excommunication,. io 


eaſe he refuſed to his fault, by 

dack all things to the fame foot in which they had been 
before his and to take back Catharine : however 
Francis I. inter pos d his authority, and in the interview 
which he had with the Pope at Marſeilles, he pre- 
vaitd; with him to ſuſpend the excatnmunication, till 
ſuch time as he had his endeavours in order to 


make him return to the obedience of the holy See. 


2 


Did this meet with ſucceſs? 


Kiag Henry. De Sag intreated him not to perſiſt in 
his — 2 The preknte conducted himſelf with fo 
much and moderation, that King Henry gave 
kim ſome hopes of bis ſubmiſſion; and promis'd not 
to ſeparate himſelf from the church, provided er. 
2 rear a ene rr 
Did rhis prevail with the Pope to ſuſpend it ? | 
Jabs de Bullay went poſt to Rome, in order to carry 
this news; where being atriv'd, he defir'd farther time to 
work with King Hewy, in order to make him change 
his peſolation, which vas a Matter of no feaall difficulty. 
As the partizans of Charles V. were not able to prevail 


: that neither firſt fruits, 


Francis 1. Sent Foln de Ralley, biſhop of Park, to 


de Pope 1 refuſe fo ju requeſt, >" 


—S., 


* 
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mited to the ſhorteſt time poſſible ; and were ſo urgent 
to have it executed, that upon its being elaps d, and 
no news coming from England, excommunication Was 


pronounc in 1535, and ſet up in all the uſual phces,” 
. Whit effects did it produce? . © 


A. It was very fatal to the See of Reme ;; the Pope, 


who now blam'd his 2 proceedings, found it 


impoſſible to appeaſe King for that monarch 
now threw off all cn RN — eparated from the See 
of Rome. The parliament declar'd him ſupreme head of 
the church of England; granted him the firſt fruits, and 
tenths of the revenues of all benefices, and the power 
of nominating to biſhopricks. The parliament paſled 
alſo another act, to deprive all perſons .charg'd} with 


treaſon, of the privilege of ſanctuary. Thus ended the 


power of the Pope in England, 363925: 74 
Q. What was Henry's next ſtep? 

A He perſecuted ſuch as oppoſed his 3 4 
cauſed the learned Sir Thomas More, lord high chancellor, 
and John Fiſker, biſhop of Rocheſler, who had been his 
tutor, to be beheaded; he likewiſe order'd the bones of 
8 Becket, archbiſhop of Canteruny, to be publick- 
7 Wenr. - =: 4% 3 1 


2. Did not his ſubjects oppoſe theſe proceedings? 


A. The laity had the utmoſt averſion and contempt for 


126 clergy ; ; not to mention the offence they took at the 
licentious lives the monks led. 


| 2: Did not the clergy exert themſelves upon this 
occasion? 

A. The monks preach'd. with great vehemence a 
gainſt theſe innovations, and the prieſts prevaifd upon 
the peaſants in the north of England to riſe in 1536; 
however the mutineers accepted of à general pardon, 
hid down their arms, but took them up again; they 
were defeated, and moſt of their leaders ere executed, 
ſo that they were oblig d to ſubmit themſelves. 
Did not Henry embrace ihe new opinion? 
4A. No; he conſtantly adher'd to the principles of the 
church of Rome, and even caus'd 7 Proteſtants to 
17 burnt. 6 13 f * #41 Fr 
ws Was be engag'd in no wars? 
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8 7 2 He 
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' A Heenterdin 1511, into the confederacy with Pope 
7. II. made againſt Lewis XII. in which the Vene- 
fians had engag'd with the King of Spain, who deceiy d 
King Henry, by employing the Engli troops in the corl- 
quering Navarre. Henry n els engag d in another 
league with Leo X. the Emperor Maximilian, and Ferdi- 
nand King of Arragon; but he was impoſed upon a ſe- 
cond time, and oblig'd to N10 on the war alone in Fi. 
card, againſt the French. 
Did he perform an memorable action there? © 
2 Not to mention the great honour he receiv'd by 
entertaining the Emperor in his pay, he took Tero 
Tournay, and ſome other places, and triumph'd in that 
gagement, call'd, The battle of the Spurs, which was 
the 18 of Auguſt, 11 
* Why was it ſo call'd ? 
A. Becauſe the French employ'd their ſpurs. more thai 
their ſwords. - 
I In what manner did this war end? F 
By a treaty of peac: concluded the enſuing year. 
Q. Was this the only war King Henry 4 25 
Fance? 
A. Having yy into a confederacy with Charles V 
in order to make war upon that kingdom, he landed at 
Calais, and went and laid ſiege to Boulogne, which he 
made himſelf maſter of, the 140 of September, 1544, by 
the cowardice of Vervins who commanded there. 
2. Are theſe all the wars that King Henry Was engag 
in? 
A. The Scots marching i into England, in order to ma ke 
a diverſion, with an army. of 60000 men, headed by 
James IV. their King; the earl of 8 advanc'd to- 
wards them with 26000 men; attack d them at Floddon 
the 95 of September, 15 13, where they were advanta- 
geouſly Postel. and entirely defeated them; and James IV. 
was never ſeen after the battle, and "tis certain he loft his 
life in it. 
2: Did Henry ſtop here? 8 
A. James V King of Scotland, having be to 
dome to ork, to confer there with King Henry, for- 
.>ited his word, Henry; to rr himfelf of James, 
0 3 entor d 


4 
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enter Scotland, when the Scorch arm flying err. the 
Engliſh took a great number of priſoners. This loſs 
3 to ether vexations, ſo — affected the King 

Scotland, that he died with grief, December 14, 1542. 

2, Of what diſcaſe did King Henry dic? 

4 A complication of humours upon an old 
fore in his leg, brought him to his end, on the 284 
e 1547, aged fifty-fix years, and inthe ching- 
eighth of his reign. | 

r 

Two daughters, and Elizabeth, 8 
calld Edward. He had the former by Catharine of Ar- 


He ordain d by his laſt will and teſtament, that 
Edward ſhould ſucceed him; that in default of his iſſue, 


ſhould be recogniz'd Queen; and that In caſe ſhe 
without children, ſhould be advanc'd to 
the throne. 
2. How many wives bad he? 


rz; the firſt was Catharine of Arragen, by whom 


act of Parliament, incapable of — but be 
ſoon repeal'd it. Pay jon Rey Ga by * 
but they died young. 
. an 1 mie! * _ daughter 
hom one ter 
named Elizabeth, — 4 ſuceeeded Queen 
Boleyzu was beheaded the 160 of May, 1536, 3 
ving been jealous of her. The lord 0e. brother to 
the was accuſed of having commited inceſt 
with his ſiſter, and beheaded, with four of the Queen's 
ſervants who were accus d of lying with her. But there 
is no convincing proof of this accuſation; and we muſt 
obſerve that the Raman Catholicks have done all in their 
power to blacken her * becauſe ſhe fayour'd the 
reformation. 


2. Whom did King Henry marry afterwards? - 


H. Jane „1 ek to wife 3 
vert def, 8 had her crown 'd with the utmoſt mag- 


: 
uh 


75 
‚ - 5 
x # : 


he had the Princeſs ; Mary, whom he at firſt declar d. by 


3 


Se dt, „ 


* 


nn 
; nificence, This was deliver'd October 12, 1537, 
of Prince Zan (who ſucceeded * _ and ug 
whom ſhe died ia childbed. 1 8 

2. Who was his fourth wife ? 

A. Ae of Cleves, lifter to the duke of Cleves; this 


* | 


lady was repreſented to him as one of the moſt beauti- 


ful women of her age; but he was ſo much diſguſted 
the firſt time he ſaw her, that he could never prevail 
_t_ himſelf to love her, a * five months 
er 

Who was the ſiſch? 

'-Cotharing Howard, neice to the duke of Norfolk, 
and couſin- 
ty, he fell y in love with her; but it was not 
laſting, for ſhe was accus'd of adultery. Derebam, Man- 
zock, and Culpeper, confeſs'd they had often laid with 
her; theſe three men were bcheaded. The con- 
feſs'd that, before her marriage, ſhe had proſtituted her- 
felf to ſeveral, but ſhe denied, as the. hop'd to enter 
heaven, her having ever ted the King's bed. She 
was condemned by a& of parliament to loſe her head; 
which was executed upon m the 12% of Fe- 

» 1542, | 

bd was his Guth wife? | 

A. "Catharine Par, relict of the lord Latimer. She was 

bandſome, and had ſomething ſo <ngaging and infinu- 
ating, as gain'd her univerſal eſteem ; to which we 
muſt add, that ſhe had an extenſive and penetrating ge- 
nius ; ſhe embrac'd the doctrine of Lagher, bur it had ice 
to have coſt her her life. 


V: . what manner did the eſespe King Hewy's 
cru 
cc that 
he revok'd the order he had given to have ber ſßen d, 
and brought to a trial; however, ſhe perhaps would not 
have been ſaſe, had not death ſnatch d away King Heavy 
ſome time after, 
i Hog r 

inſtruments of the ſeparation Nu 
from the church of Rowe, 

42 


to Ame Boleyn, Being a great beau- 
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A. Thomas Wolſey, who was the firſt who -promoted 
| ** di vorce, was a butcher's ſon of Tpſwich, in the county 
of Suffolk, born in 1471; he was a ſtudent in Magdalen- 
_ College in Oxford, and diftinguiſh'd himſelf greatly by 
his talents. He had been in the preceding reign, rector 
of Lymington, in Hampſhire. Fox biſhop. of Wincheſter 
introduc'd him to court, and got him made almoner to 
the houſhold. The next year — was appointed dean of 

Lincaln. _ 

Was he rais'd to er di ies? 

s Henry VIII. who bad a ignite affection for kim, 
made bim a member of the privy council; rais'd him to 
be prime miniſter, a little after biſhop of Lincoln, and 

-afterwards archbiſhop of Tork; and Francis I. gat him 

elected cardinal. Henry made him lord-chancellor, and 
alſo obtain'd a commiſſion from the Pope, by which 
he was appointed legate à latere. 


2 Dil not ſo many great dignities ſatisfy his am- | 


bien; on 
A. No; he aim'd at the pontifical chair, to which 
Charles V. promis'd to raiſe him; but as that Emperor 
 -fail'd' to promote his intereſt in two conclavee, in the 
firſt whereof he cauſed Adrian, who had been his tutor, 
to be elected Pope; Wolſey reſolv'd to ſpite him, and 
for that purpoſe perſuaded King Henry to follicite the di- 
vorce; but this afterwards prov'd his ruin. 5570 
2 In what manner? 


As Wolſey had not credit ed at the'« court För | 


Rome, to obtain thoſe things with which he had flatter'd 
King H he ſhould certainly ſucceed in, he grew 
odious to that Pi ince; who, tir'd out with the continual 
5 ral that were made againſt him, and the re- 


peated ſollicitation of Aune wig, fiez'd all his revenues, 
Furniture, papers, and money; and even impeach'd him 


of high treaſon, which a <Red- bim ſo much, that 


the died with grief at  Leiceſter- Abbey, Novennber 295 


2 


» 3 What have you to ſay of Thomas — 
A. He was born at, Aſſactton in Nottinghamfhire, and 
educated in Jeſus college in the univerſity of Cambridge. 
Ne had tavell'd into . where he had read Luther's 


books, 


6083) 
books, - and embtac'd his doftrines. Twas: he that 
poinred out a method to the King to diſſolve his mar- 


riage with. Catharine of Arragon, 


ſentiments (in writing) of all the univerſities in-Emropey 

which ſcheme was ſucceſsful, The King nominated 

him archbiſhop of Canterbury. 
* 2. Did he acoep of that ig gnity? 

; and he afterwards Hanulrd King Hwy 
| bi marriage. He had the bravery to excommunicate 
the Pope; and preſided over all the affairs of the Eng- 
liſh clergy, during the remaining part of King Henry's 
reign ? 

What happen'd to him under Queen ** 
0 2 He ſided with the lady 7 in wn to 
Queen Mary, who being acknoawletg'd Queen of Exland 
cauſed him to be fiez'd, pndccondemn'd to the __ 
as a heretick ; but he unhappily recanted, thinkin 
that means to ſave his life : however, he afterw fietveath 1 


cover'd from his man yr and e recei'd any! 
crown of mart 


O. Who was — D e e 
A Son to a black ſmith of Puney. He was firſt one 
| of Wolſey's domeſticks. Honey appointed him viſitor- 
of all the monaſteries, whith"were ſuppreſs'd in 
1539. In fine, he made him vice-gereat in matters ec 
cleſiaſtical, and earl of Eſex. But being a Proteſtant, and 
having diſguſted the King by his forwarding his mar. 


riage with Anne of Cleves, he was impeach'd of bigh- | 


treaſon, and beheaded in 1540. 


9. As the diſſolution of the Ae England 


| happened 1 in chis reign, pray give me ſome account of 


it. M318 11H 


4. The number of mohäſteries ſap efs'd, in this-and | 


the next eden, amounted to fix and fifty-three , 

| beſides ninety Colleges; two thouſand three hundred and 
ſeventy· four — and Free-Chapels ; an hundred 
and ten Hoſpitals, - Before their 2 they were 
given in, and valued at 12,57 J. 185. 10 d. But 
it is computed, chat the lands and revenues belonging 
to them would n.] Z be worth 30, 503, 400 l. And 


the 


8 © 
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** ati cls Scat 
Out of the ſpoils of theſe monaſteries, ' King 
founded the — of Briſtol, _ 


Epward VI. XII. _ | TR 
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WIS of King — — 


A. Edward VI. who tho? but into his reath 
year, was nevertheleſs very well ill d in the Latin and 
French tongues; and had ſome knowledge of the Greek, 


the Spaniſb, and the Italian. 


 £ To whom wa te aiiniteuicn of ain com 


| 4: Apretc e well e dee on toe 
3 who nevertheleſs ap- 
pointed . Edward Seymour, carl of Hereford, and duke of 


; 


e one of the regents and the King's uncle, pro- 


"8. - Did any thing remarkable TE: or 


ſtration ? 
en che of the Re- 


" formers, ne afro rang Her with 


Z 
tain'd the ſovereign authority, than he approv'd of King 
Hewr)'s ſeparation from the church of Rome; and great- 
ee eee nn 


imperfect. 
2. In whar manner did be do u eh a. 


1 


Saad Re eres „„ ow. 


2 IJ 


Teng 


. aas 


q 


rencounters, 


12 1355 
4. The Parlament ſapported him wich their whole 
N 


9 
aboliſted private maſſes, and had the cup re- 
ſtor'd to the laity. Gave orders for taking away all 


be correfted, and confirm'd the Reformation by a& of 
Parliament. - 


2. Did not fo many alterations occaſion great Giſorders 


in England? 
A. Yes; the common people not aving now ſo eaſy 
een of getting a livelihood as before, beca 


ee ppreſs d monaſteries, and therefore were oblig d 
to work; theſe fomented the murmurs, fo that ſerenl 
counties ic England took up arms. 


E neee 
uences 
* been defrated in ſeveral 


A. The rebels — wn 5 
accept general pardon was 
offer d them. Upon occaſion of thefe infurrections, the 
Lords Lietenat of Counties were fir appointed: 2 
2. Was the protector 1 429 
A. The Scots having . to grant Mary Srewart in 
marriage to King Edward, who had already been pro- 
mis d to him, 1 Scotland with an 
of 18000 men; defeated that of the Queen at Md Miſe 
burgh, the 10% of Seprember, 1547, tho* 30000 ſtrong ; 
kill'd 14000 men, took 1500 priſogers,. whereof 800 
were gentlemen: and the better to improve this victory, 
he enter'd Scotland, where he took a confiderable num. 
ber of ſtrong - holds, and and plunder d Edinburgh. - 
Was the war on with equal ſucceſs? | 
A. No; Henry II. "Ring of Fram ſent, 6000 men 
into Scotland, who. jo 1 the Scots, diſpoſſeſſed the 
Pngliſh/ of all the places they had taken; advanc'd as far 
as Nemcaſtle, and carried off a great booty, in ſpight of 


* 


Ch 4} | | A. The 


9. What fps di hetke i ondr rd ie upon | 


images out of churches; causd- the Common Prayer to 


t number of monks that had been drove out 


the protector. 
2 een ws hs ernte 19 ed th co 
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„A. The court way full of. malecontents, and the 
ky of rebels; not to mention that France Was 
e 


2 * forces, and threatned A wich s terrible 


be”? In what manner did he puta top to al theſe- gil 
or 1 
4 He ſuppreſod the malecontents — his authority, 
Ahle the King's forces. curb'd the inſolence of the re- ; 
bels; and the French 5 — in che lege of . 
1 turn'd ĩt e 
.. Did ſucc „ — upon the 8 
| No; he was ſo unfortunate, as to have the bord 
Thomas Seymour, his brother, (who had married Catharine 
Parr, and been created baron of Sudley, and lord high- 
admiral,) endeavour to ſupplant him. He was even ac- 
cus d of having, conſpir'd; againſt the government, 
which, — hog was never well proy'd:. He was ſen- 
tenc'd by the Parliament to. loſe his head, And acgording- 
ly was executed the 20'h of March, 1549. 
2 Had the protector no other enemy? 

A. John Dudley earl of Warwick, and lately 3 | 
bake of Xethaxiberlend, had him dim from the 
adminiſtration, and proſecuted him with ſo much vigour, N 
that an act of —— was made, by which he was | 
ſentenc d to, loſe his head, as guiky, of felony, which 
accordingly was executed the 224 of Fanuary,. 1552. 
"Twas with the utmoſt reluctance the King fign'd the. 
Warrant for his execution. 


2 What actions did Dudley perform during his fe- 
2 
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A. He concluded a peace with France in 1 550, * 
reſto 'd Beulagne upon condition that Henry ſhould pay 
the King of England 400000 gold crowns. Scotland 
was alſo comprehended in this peace, upon which King | 
Edward deſiſted from his marriage, my $or'd the | 
towns he had taken from the Sc. 5 

2. What remarkable actions did the young King per- | 
3 
| 


- A aa. as £@©@ Ca 


form during his reign ? * 

A. He confirm'd the grant made by King Henry VIII | 
to the city of London, of Chriſi's: and St. Bartholomew's 
TR ; and founded Brigewell and $f. Thomas' $ W 


V. 
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. He had a great genius, 2 
ed with the intereſt of his kingdom; he was happy in 
a ſweet temper, ſo that he would not allow any per- 


"4 
wn 


ing 
the reformation very much at heart, made his advantage 
1 by = 7 e him Ene mee a 
his 


aner 74 in 
2, What view had Dudly in this? | Ta Ih: (os? 


He intended to ſet his own family e Wea 


. On what were his pretenſions founded? 

7 He had * np lord —_— Ake * ſon, 
to Jan y hter of che of Suffolk, 
whom Kings Edward Jechar'd his heir. 

p dens What ſions had the lady Jane to the crown? 

ghter to Henry VII. Queen-dowager of 
France, "ak Charks Branden duke of Suffolk for her ſe- 
cond huſband, by whom ſhe had one daughter, named 
Frances, who was marry'd to Henry Grey, marquiſs of 
Dorſet, and afterwards duke of Suffolk, to wr Sg ſhe 
r r whereof the lady Jane was the 


1 

Did Dudley ſucceed in his deſign? 
2 it would. be ſcarce poſſible. for - 
12 2 the King's laſt will and teſtament in execu- 
eſs he firſt got Mary and Elizabeth into his bands, 

ke order} them inyhe Kig's ame, t cont erent. 
but the earl of Arundel diſcover'd his deſigu and Ring 
Edward's death to Princeſs Mary, who, upon that no- 
„ aan r waghl 
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him at the head of a — 8 


\ (758 ) 
2. Did this intment with - Dudley to 
e 
A. No; ————— King Edward's death, 
&e publiſh'd [his Jaft will and teſtament, and cauſed the 
lady Jane to be proclaim'd Queen of England on the 10th 
of July; and notwithſtanding this excellent lady's difin- 
clination, ſhe was acknowledg'd Queen in London: but 
as her ambitious father was very , 


2. Did not one Ker a tanner, occaſion great diſturban- 
3 
le made an inſurrection in Norfolk in r 549, 
where he together 20000 men, and defeated the 
— 9 —.— who had been ſent aguinft 5 
with only 100 men, and drove him from Norwich; 
but John Dudley, then carl of Warwick, having attack d 


was defeated, 6 


Mar =, XII. Ius 1 England. 


4 . 48 — 
"by 8 d 
Aus kes 1 553 0 e. DEER 


es 1 Ait hae 


lo 2 8 ee | Boge, COLNE 
ves Hl. 1 550 Caen . 1599 
— ON 1555 King of France. 
3 IV. . menny . e 8 


BO Lovecoded ae f: 


29224 A. Mary, his his ſiſter, oth. 
35 who, 4s was (before 0 4, "had been 


| difmberited, as fo her ſiſter Princeſs ae. 


Where was ſhe proclaim'd Queen n 
2 and afrervwards in all paity of the 
' „in 1553, ater the ruin of Dudley's party. 


. In what manner, was it ruin'd ? 


4. No ſooner was Dudley retir'd at ſome dance from 


- 
9 


( 139 ) 
the city, than the carls of Arandel and Pembroke, 


with the mayor. and ſome of the aldermen who — 
had taken an oath of fidelity to the lady Fane, declar'd 
for Mary, and having. proclaim'd her ſummon d 
the duke of Suffolk, who had ſhut himſelf up in the tower 
with the lady. Zane his pn to ſurrender that for- 
treſs into their hands, hic y did, when 
he found there was no poſſibility 5 of ki his- danse his 
"2.0 's claim. 


Did Dudley make his eſcape 

No: and be was ag e ſubmit himſelf to 
Qs Mary's mercy. 

Did ſhe ſpare him? _ 

: She ſentenc'd him to. loſe his head, which. v was 
done on the 224 of Auguft, and afterwards gave orders. 
for the be of a great number of who 
had beer his aceomplices. The lady Fane Grey and the 
lord Gwildford her huſband were ſent back to the tower 
after their | condemnation. The duke of Seffolk was 
ſet at liberty; but a little after, he join'd in a conſpiracy 
with Sir Thomas Wyat, who having got together 6000 
men, enter d London, whoſe inhabitants be firmly fup- 
poſed would take up arms; but the very contrary hap- 

d, and he was oblig'd to ſurrender himſelf priſoner. 
his rebellion haſten'd the death of the lady 7ave, who 
was executed the 12" of February, 1554, a 
ſcen the body of her huſband, who had been behead 
pal by. The duke of Suffolk was beheaded the 2 1f of 


ta: awe U Thener,; Hes ahis; 202. 


I hat manner did 
2 4 bw) begin her reigns 


A. She ſet the Roman 
the ivd popiſt» prelates to their Sees, and allow'd a 
gener ber of conſcience till the fitting of the Par- 
am ot by 6 whereof, the exerciſe of any other 
religion, but the Roman Catholick, was prohibited; ſne 
alſo repeal'd ſeveral acts which had been made in the 
preceding reigns, 

Q. Did ſhe ive no other teſtimonies of her zeal? | 
T Having a bass herſelf by the alliance of Mt. 
bp II. King of Spain, W 
," 87 2 


( 160 ) 
the 25" of Juh, 1554, the call'd a new Parliament, i in 
which King Philip and herſelf preſided. Cardinal Pole 
made a very fine ſpeech in it, after which both houſes 
ſuppreſs'd the reform d religion; and reſtor'd matters to 
the ſame ſtate,” in which they had been before the di- 
vorce of Henry VIII; and the cardinal abovemention'd 
reconciPd the nation to the church of Rome, after having 
abſoly'd it from all ecclefiaſtical cenſures. 

A: Was a general obedience paid to theſe laws? 
A. Great L adher'd ſtrenouſly to the profeſſion 


of the true reli whom Queen puniſh'd with 
great ſeverity : 4 about 300 of x eat among whom 
were Cranmer archbiſhop of » Ridley ae of 
London, Latimer of merge, Hooper of Gloucefter, and 
r St. David's. 1 * 
as Queen e in any wars? 
A. Yes; for at the tion of the King her huſband, 


the came to a rupture with France, (contrary to the oath 
he had taken) and ſent him 8000 men into Flander:, in 
2853 which very much contributed to the e Of 


Sr. Duintin. 
Did ſhe rea ada? . 
E2 7 and — general of * — 
army. poſſeſſed the Engliſh, in — 4 5 of Ca- 
lais, Guines, and the caſtle of Hames and all they then 
d in France, © 
2: With what temper did the Pugh receive this 
news? 
. With eat diſguſt; and in the of thei 
exclaim'd publi inſt Queen's. 8 
r z and du fold, « che wn X Aga Ar 
on that account, and the averſion — King Philip 
had for her, contributed as much nenne as a 
dropſy with which ſhe was afflicted. 
2. When did ſhe die? 
4. On the 17 of November 1558, RP ROE PAINE 
>= eee years, four monttd, ans 


What were the ties of this Queen ? 
EF Queen? join'd 


to a ſevere revengeful temper, which he indir d 


r os at a a 


(old) 


to confound with a yeal for religias.: but when there 
was no poſſibility of uniting them, ſhe 2 ſhew'd 
that ene her natu- 
ral diſpoſition as from zcal. We meet with but one good 
action in all s conduct, vix. her rejecting 
the propoſal which the ambaſſador had made her, 
of making herſelf abſolute, and ling under foot 
the laws 172 and the pri of the peo- 
ple. She did not diſcover much capacity in the govern- 
ment of her kingdoms, and the loſs. « Cala will be 
an eternal blot to ber reign, nn 
W | 


88 XLII. Monarch f 
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From 1558 to 1603. 


Pau v. 1555 Fiinpinand I. 1558 
Pius * 13559 . MAXIMILIAN. II. 1564 | 
Prus V. 1565 Roborrnus II. 15760 
Gasconr XIII. 1572 inge of, rn 
Sixrus V. 1585 1547 
UrBan VII. 1590 Fraxcis-II.. _ 1559 
GrxEcoRY XIV. 1590 CHARLES IX. 15560 
InnocenT IX. 1591 Har III. 157 
CLEMENT VII... 18598; HAT IV. 15% 


2 1D Queen leave any iſſue behind her? 
D 4. No; rn daughter 


of Henry VIII. eg ſucceeded to the crown,. 
at twenty-five years of age. mt 
2. Deſcribe the perſon of Queen. Elizaberh. 
4. She was tolerably handſome, and had a no- 
ble and majeſtic air. "But that which made her more 
ä was a certain b 


mau of her ſecrets, but always 


| ( a69) | 
that as natural to her, $67 Wink wb the eee, 
affetion of thoſe to whom he | $© ? 
2 % Arik erhioogas F her mind? . 
She was miſtreſs of a great deal of wit, 4 df als 


rh and n joit'd to à Friat economy. 
was learn d, fpoke fevetal hnguages, and had 
AED, bs te here woke of 
vereigus her conte raties; -' She never reveabd 
conceaPd*therty from her 
favourites and chief miniſters, Who ſubmitted to her 
with an implicit obedience; Ret theſe ſhe puniſh'd' with 
great ſeverity, whenever they difcover'd any inclination 
to aſſume the leaſt ſhare of the ſovereign authority to 
brag whe But that which above all things ought 'to 
is, hei having made the Engliſh enjoy 
915 that was kg an gt to. their anceſtors, under 
moſt of the Kings her predeceſſors; and her extending 
their navigation and commerce, more than it had ever 
been before. 1 
Was ſhe learn d? 
cn aſſures us, that ſhe could ſpeak five or fix 
; ſhe is applauded for the unaffectedneſs of 
her | cringe; her her fincerity, affability, friendſhip; her 
. or juſtice. liberality, _ magnificence; to which 
e muſt add, Het bounty to al perſons of diſtinguiſh'd 
merit; the proteckion : cad the diſtreſſed, and the 


1 


For whit is te hich commended? 2 
＋ For having d the proteſtant reli She 
ada herſelf Read of the church, and afum'd che tl. 
Be of Swupream Governonr thereof, within her Kingdom, both 


an ſpivituals 
church of Ex gland on the farne foot in whic 
under Edwayd VL. She put to death feveral Jeſu 


were perperaly conſpinag rig her perſon and br. 


_ yernment, 


2 For Whit other things is me tpphintct 7" — 
For Having ſapported and affifted the the det 
dee, alt. 6 9 N 


4 
5 


great petieroſty with which ſhe afliſted chem in their 
wan 


and temporals: in a word, i og 
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own ſafet y, is fault that cannot be excus d. 
Fray relate the particulars f this. unforrunare 
Queen's ſtory? ' | B B{iftg 
A. She was daughter > Jams Kin of Sealand, 
Err dã ede King of red 
b, wad dee of e e 66 Jab ſhe 
marry d Francis II. King of France, when the aflum'd 
the title of Qusen of upon pretence that Eliza- 
benb was imate, "4 and conſequently wee do ſit 
on the three: 


© — 2 Kar any juſt pretenfions to the crown 


* $he wa #hind-da 
Margaret, eldeſt daughter VII; and it was 
virtue of this right, that Fames- Steuart, Queen 1 
ſon, wis n eee King of England after We death of 


2. Pray 7 come further particulars cose 


* geen. 

ing now a widow, by the death of her huſband 
5 5 II. ſhe return'd in 1561, into Scotland, whereof 
ſhe was Queen; this kingdom was at that time divided 
into two fations, viz. the Roman Catholicks * 9 
teſtants, with the former of whom ſhe join'd 
judging that ſhe was too weak to ſupport wr Oo 
gainſt the latter, who were headed by James — 
carl of Murray, her baſtard- brother; ſhe marry'd jun 
Srenart, lord Darnley, fon to the earl of Zener; the 
ſomeſt man at that time in G wen- Brian. 

. not her marriage bring her into freſh trou- 

* 

A. Yes; he had an- extreme 
comfort; ek ſoon became publick. Henny, on the 
other fide, grew jealous of one David Rizzo, ſon to a 
muſician Mon, 'who ſo well inſinuated himſelf in- 

to the Queen's favour, that ſhe made him-her prime 
— If Biichnnan may be credited, ſhe. us'd to 
124 ſcandalous kamilrites with Rizzo; and Henry's 
uſpicions were ſtrengthned by Rinxo's enemies. 

2 What was the conſequence of "_ jealouſy ? 8 

e 


S133 


xy Queen of ae,, whom Blizabth Erda to her 


ker of Fane) IV. and of 


Shut ber ber Kaye. 


* 
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A. He found Rexzo in the cabinet of the Queen, 
OED e 
even at the Queen's door; ſhe begging 
have his life fav'd. She was 1 for 
e wes Tye bive ga; har” a7 ye ery ſpe 
eſcap d from him, and recall'd the earl of Murray, whom 


> 


dalle to bes vey able teſan, and whom her 


huſband had removed... 
2D. Was the carl 3 
eee eee 
of the earl of Marray, having got the ſame place in 
Mary's heart which Rizzo had formerly enjoy d, e 
the Þ as een to bee Murr ſne according 


1 inſulted by the — 4h 3 


—.— withdr ew r 1 — 5 his father. 
TIDY was afterwards killd, on Februam 10, 1.566, 

uſpected, by the artifices of Bothwell, and not 
without 1 0 Queen's go and connivance, who a lit 
tle. after marry d Bothwell at Edinburgh. 

2. What follow'd after their marriage ? ; 
A. The carls of , Argyle, Morton, Marr, Athol, 1 
Glencarn, who only ſought an opportunity to revenge 
282 of Bothwell, rais'd an 3 in order to diſſolve 

is marriage. The Queen march'd out againſt them 
atthe head of an army ; but her troops having abandon'd 
her, ſhe was oblig'd to put herſelf into the hands of 
the confederate lords, 6-1, carry'd her to Edinburgh, 
from whence ſhe was, two days after, ſent cloſe. pri- 
ſoner to Lochlevin-Caftle.. Bothwell eſcap d, and withdrew 
firſt to Dunbar, and afterwards to one of the Orcades, 
where he turn d pirate. He at laſt went to Denmark, 
where he liv'd ten years in the extremeſt miſery. 4 

2. What became of Mary afterwards? 7 
| 4 The carl of Marra, who! hed bees, e chees 
23 in France, being now return d to Scotland, got 

eee 
ames, Queen $ 
N But May 2, 1568, the : Quorn ERA ut of 
her confinement 1n | 


2 nenne min her ata 


* 
1 N 1 \s 3 
| 8 Some 
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es hk for thnKome win 


by the enemies of Queen 
| RP 


2. 
* 7; 
which 
222 


e ee er it prin, wher 


Mary had 
aflum'd the 


put u n in which 
title of Queen of Exgland, and call'd Elizabeth 
an uſurper, and a baſtard; or elſe: e Queen Mary 
_— fomented the conſpiracies: that were d on 
Elizabeth ; but the chief reaſon 
n Elizabeth had coneciv'd againſt ad of 
n 4 
— ary 2 and being alrakd that My weeks: 
deprive her of the crown.. - | 
D. Had this ffitod Princeſs no friend to take her 
1 
4. 


Moſt Princes in Europe e. 74 rene fall. 
citations in order to ocure her iberty; IX. and 
Henry III. Kings: us d entreaties as well as 
threats; eee 
of che civil wars that rag d in their dominions. . 
What Neuere did Queen en make pug 


She imputed de Queen d the horrid ee 

Botbwell had perpetrated ; and of which ſhe did. 
well clear herſelf. . 
t for freſh crimes to lay to her ch 
—— y. ſhe accus d her of being an accom — 
in certain Sap iracies that had been form'd againſt. 


bat porn and made this the ſubjoſ: of her proſe- 


Ca. 


| 2. What Nba, ern Mary's? break 
een Elizabeth caus d her to be condemn'd to 
—— which accordingly was executed the 8: 


„ 1587, in ar nk ſpight of all 
remonſtrances of Bellievre, w Henry, III. bad 
a order to get this ſentence reyok d. nn... 


( x66 ) 


ik we may credit du Maurier, Bellievrg had ſecret orders 
to ſollicit the execution of the Queen of Scuts, altho” be 
pretended to have a quite different commiſſion. 


9. 5 not Queen Elizabeth _— thr utmoſt — 
row, when news was n een 
was-executed'? 27 & 9 

A. She gave as ſtrong teſtimonies of her affliftion, 
as fighs and lamentations could give; ſhe alſo drove het 
privy-counſellors from her preſence, and gave orders for 
their being proſecuted in the Star-chamber. "% 

What advantages did ſhe procure the Engliſh? | 

A She made in 1569, a very advantageous treaty of 

commerce — Rn great duke of Moſcovy ; 


ga to give each other, an 
ene 


2 k Elizabeth eg Nd! in no warn? 

. 'But few, and ſhe maintain d England in peace and 
_ uillity, and ſuccour'd her allies, with troops. The 
ick of Holland: is infinitely ididebred to this Queen, 
and in a great mraſure owes its eſtabliſnment to her. 
She aſſiſted 1 1 
money; and alfo King Henry IV. in like manner, w 
facilitated his way — She likewiſe fur nid d 
Don Autan, who aſſum'd the title of King of Portugal, 
with men and ſhips. 

. Had ſhe no other wars than thoſe m which her 
allies engag d her? N 
4. She 7 1896, on the e a n 
who took and ſack d Cates, poſſeſsd themſelves of uro 
1 and made a dreadful havock all along the 


2. What was the occaſion of all theſe boſtilities? * 

A. Queen Elizabeth did it in order to prevent a freſh 
invaſion from Spain, and at the ſame time to tev 
N- Philip II. who in 1588, had invaded Eng- 


6 — It confiſted of one hun- 
_ dred and thirty-rwo ſhips, beſides twenty caravels for 
the ſervice of the army, and ten falves with fax oars'a- 

piece; 


that prodigious fleet, to which he gave the 


” _— 6 ” * „ . 
- «<. a. am 242 e 


took, burnt," or d d the reſt; ſb chat o 


made ese expeditions to F 


her the utmoſt x 
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piece; having on board 8766 ſailors, 2088 gally- 
Troy; fie and 365 pieces of canton, and was 
d with ammunitzon and proviſion for fix months. 
The duke Je Medina Celi was admiral of .ir, and the 
duke of Parma was to join this fleet with an army of 
30,000 foot, and 1800 horſe; but he could not execute 


is defigh, the * and Durch having prevented his 


EF er ale, 
IST this: 5 8 5 any exploſt equal to ht 


4 en es den fe t? 


A No; A el K wn off by ent und the lor | 
Howard lord high- admiral of * 


. (who 

had fail'd r the world) Hawkins, und 

admirals, meetin the Spaniſh fleet in the Briti hind, 
132 

hips, on 97 return d to Spain. The ben de enen 


itiom was. Mr thar.th ſe 
never fince been able to recover it. e 8.4 
ag a very ert 


was taken 3 Engliſh, after maki 

ich Hugs de Moncada who cane i, 
loft his life. Queen Elizaberh rerurn'd thanks to God 
for this deliverance; fertled à penſion on the admiral, and 


on all thoſe who had been woanded. Sir Walter Raleigh 


; but 
ſuccaſtful. he 10 LP ak a 
„Was erer ma 
No; her + | yn was fo 
great, that ſhe ways had an averſion to marriage. 


NF. * what does her policy appear upon this oc- 
on 


4. All the young Princes of Europe, or ſuch as had 


either ſons or brothers to diſpoſe of in marriage, paid 
d; for ſhe always left them ſome 
room to hope, never gave them an abſolute denial ; 
and *twas probably this very conſideration, that engag'd 
all the young Engliſh nobleman of high birth, to be con- 
N about her perſon. 

Who were Queen Elizabeth's favourites: 

4 Robert Dudley, ſon to the laſt duke of Northwmber- 


land, She created him carl of Leiceſter, and — 


(6ů³66) 


him above all the lords of her Her ſecond fayou- 
Tite was Robert Deverrux carl of ex, . whom ſhe honour d 
ohh Grord cmployment end. marks. of her favour 
made vain and proud u ſome Glen 
he had receiv'd, ST ns 
He did not ſucceed in it, and was beheaded with 


ty Ma IR oY 
2 Wis Queen ixabe's reign exerapt from wer 


| on Noz not to mention the Jeſuits, many of whom 
were executed for conſpiring againſt the Queen and the 
8 the carl of Tir-oen form'd a dehign to drive 
mop gut of Frejeed, and took up arms in the 
_county of The earl of Eſex,abovemention'd was 
ſent againſt bim at the head of 4 fine army, but did 
4 The Queen was ſo offegded at that ſhe 
caus'd him to- be ieee afterwards 
appointed Charles Blowng, lord A vice oy o 72 
o- 


—— . * * 
. 


this, 
Ea 
land. He defeated Tir-cen on ſey occaſions, and 
lig d him to have recourſe to the 's clemeney. 
| Far Queen Elizabeth die 
: The 24 of March, 1603, in the ſeyentieth il 
| e. dhe en lh of her reign. 4 467% 
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Paul III. 1605 Kings of France. 
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2. YET HO fcceeded ( lob f 


v 


Ties 
A. June VT, — Scotland, and rt of 


"At — tho lo ho 99 of 2 9 and 
n Roman Catholick 
cember but afterwards edueated 4 poo Proteſtant” re- 
ligion, and had the famous: n 
tutor. As the earl of Murray had fer d upon the Queen 
his mother, the crown was {ot on King Famers bead, 
in 1 567, and the abovementioned n Ro — 
him, in quality of regent. 
. How Jon g time was the end gut! 
F Fill Jane ae. 1570, when ke was aſſſinated 
255 
ert, till 157 too govern” 
himſelf. Ta 1603, Elizabeth,” Queen of 


Ala pode ben 48. Far ſuocyffor, he 
came to London, and was thereerown'd the 25 ö 


7 Te: . EY 
n Ft 
ym . 


: * * 
— 
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_ {Kenpo ) 

"jp He was a learn'd and liberal Prince; at one time 
he would expreſs the greateſt zeal for religion, and at 
. nr, be as lukewarm: he was naturally 25 

Elizabeth his predeceſſor had been 

and arguing Hence ſome ſaucy wags took the li- 
berty to fix 2 8 upon the door of his cabinet; 
8 ve him the title of Queen, and that 
5. *Tis certain that Exgland was 
EA in a Fu — condition than under his rei 
that the Engliſh were er pos 'd to the inſults and 

of 2 nations, and that all blam'd the , 


2 Did not he endeavour to procure his mother's 


A. He ſent ſeveral embaſſies to cen Elizabeth to in- 
tercede for her, but did not dare to take any further ſteps, 
becauſe Queen Elizabeth threatned to diſinherit him, in 
eaſe he attempted any thing againſt her intereſt. |. 

2. What —— 3 — did he perform after he 
was declar'd King of England? | \ |- | 

4, Upon his coming to the crown, he pd to 
Waintain in their utmoſt force, the ſeveral laws which 

Queen Elizabeth had enacted a Ede Roman Catho- 


22 Aged ya an read n viz; to raiſe to 
ne the lady Arabellg Steuart, his couſin germain; 

| me of the - conſpirators were © executed. The 
learned pow” worthy Sir ” Walter Raleigh was accus'd of 
— concern d in it, and after having been conſin d 
twelve years in the tower, was beh October 29, 
1618. Arabella Stemurt died in the tower. A few years 
after, a horrid - 


* 


vember, 1605, but the plot was 
letter 


. Several were executed, among the 
Fawkes, who was 30 ſet fire to the rain. 


* 
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. 1 
. What title did the K ing aſſume, in order to put an 
end to the diſputes between Engliſh'and the Scots # b 
A. That of King of Great - Britain. A 
* 2 Wherein did be ſhew: x panticule favour for Seot- 
* £ 4 : 
4. He ellablif's eaten in that kingdom, or 
rather continu d the old one; and this he inveſted with 


a much authotity than” it had formerly e 
when the Kings refided in Scotland. 1 
vinings he d in ſome Wars? 


No; he maintain d his dominions in a profound *% 
but ingloripus peace, and employ'd himſelf in negotia- 


tions. He nevertheleſs ſcat ſome troops to Frederick E- 


lector Palatine and King of Bohemia, (his ſon-in-law) 
whom the Emperor Ferdinand and the King — 
were diſpoſſeſſing of his dominions. King James al- 
ſo ſeat troops to the Bal. 5 
N. What was King Wage J moſt ſerious employs 
k 5 

A. The tudy of dil 3 and he wrote ſeveral pieces,. 
ee gs = put an 9 to the diſputes, that aroſe nd th 
thoſe who were for ernment, / 4 e 
diſſentefs in his D ers 

©. Who were the King's favourites? 

A. He had ſeveral, but efpecially- Jiftinzuiſh's Ro- 
bert Carr, eatl of Somerſet, and George Valiers duke of 
Buckingham, h 

2. What Wuſtiions | men Houriſh'd' under King 


— 


A. The moſt Mundes pe 5 Walter Raleigh; au- 


thor of a hiſtory of the world; and the lord- chancellor 
joan whoſe learning has been the admiration of all 

uro 

©. Where did King James die? E 
4. In his palace at Theobald 610 tertian ague after 
three weeks alaeſs; he died on the 278 of ud 1625 
in the 59®'year of his age: Aar | 
Q. How many years had he repn/d'? $59, 

4. en over n and kf eight 
over Saab | | 

E Whom did he warty} WY: 274 þ. 251 
+  & 4 4 


the Engliſh hiſtorians : 


"T3 - | 
| Ame daughter of Roderich II. n. 
33 and of Sophia of Mecklendurg. 4 
9. Wha ores by ar fawn iN 
A. Seven; namely, Henny Prince of lie, mb des 
unmarry'd the 6'* of November, 1612; he was one. of 
the moſt arcompliſh'd Princes chat ever liv d, not unly 
in England, but in mA N — 7 


Charles 1. King of England, Xr 272 of 
November, 1600. Elizabeth, | raarry'd. the. 249 of. Fe- 
bruary, 1613; to Frederick V, EleQor Palatine, and after- 
wards 1 8 24 of 


ikst a dy 


2 next day, ; 10011 | C1 
1 * 156 ext * $8" J 


* 


carte 4. AV. Xing i Papi 


Wu G3, Kg 1 a 
And: the Grond of Grun, 
| "63 71 ©. 
"Bev 1623 to 6s ad 6:4 


a — 


bes. _\ FxRxDINAND. ut. 1637 


_ Onnan VIII. 1623 King rr 
Ixnxoczar X. 16% LWISs XIII. 1610 - 
"Ori ien e 4 n 

n ee en 
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2 HO ſucceeded King ane; 1? - 
A. Charles I. his who ma een 
2 » 1625-6, 
hat were the qualities if this prince? et 
He was religious, chaſte, ſober, abi and 


brave upon occaſions. he hed a great penetration, a ſolid. 
judgment, and in a word was an excellent man; yet 


ſome hiſtorians fay, that be was too fond of the Pre- 
8 | Wa 


T_T. 
ropative, and had the weakneſs to let 4 
vern'd by his wife and his favourites; and that, by their” 
uafions he executed ſeyeral things, which firſt made 

is ſubjefts murmur, and afterwards break out into o- 


en rebellion. 1 
MI Charles 1. perform in the 


2. What actions did King 
beginning of his reign? tat, We Es e. 
A. In 1625, he ſent a fleet on the coaſt of Spain, to 
intercept the galleons, but it return'd without having 
done any thing. In 1628, at the urgent follicitations - 
of the duke of Buckingham his favourite, he fent ſue- 
cours to the Proteſtants of Rothel, which was threatned - 
2 but they did not meet with a wiſh'd for 
ſdcceſs; for they were hinder d by a barricado, from 
approaching near enough to relieve the town, Which 
was taken in their preſence, George Villiers duke of 
Buckingham, who the chief command in this ex- 
pedition, was ſtabb'd at Port ſmouth, before the filing of 
— 2 on the 234 of duguſt, by Felton, a lieutenant of 
. 


30 25 Had King Charles no wars within his king - 
are 5. | l 
A. Yes; and theſe proy'd fo fatal, that they brought 
rm a moſt unworthy end, as will be ſhewn in tha 
equete - 185 <H Wy UN 
What was it that occafion'd fo fad a cataſtrophe? 
« The diſcontents of the Scots, who were the firſt 
that took up arms. e | Aol Foe 
2. What was the ſubject of their diſcontent? 
The reformation had been receiv'd in Scotland, by 
publick authority, under the reign of Queen Mary, in 
1560, a little before the death of Franc 1. and whilſt 
the Queen his widow was yet in France. In 1566, 
the general aſſembly approy'd folemnly the diſcipline 
of the church of Switzerland, and an equality between 
the miniſters. Xp" Mary herſelf contirm'd this de- 
cree.. Nevertheleſs, ſhe ſhew'd but little regard for it, 


by her reſtoring publickly the archbiſhop of Sr. Andrews, 
notwithſtanding the oppoſition of the aſſembly. h 
D. Was this the only ſubject the Scots had for com- 


> 2þ Tha A, King 


plaint? 


ä 
— — 
_ — — LI 2 


(64) 3 
A. King Names would have eflabliſh'd- the church of 


Scotland, upon the fame foundation with that of Eng- 


land, and accordingly had reſtor'd epiſcopal government 
in all its luſtre ; but as King Charles intended to go thro' 
with this defign, he diſguſted all the Preſbyterians in 
that kingdom; the nobles ſecretly fomented their diſc 
content, and no ſooner was the King gone out of Scot- 
land, than it broke out openly. * 1 
| 2 — 5 N firſt attempt? 1 
They n by meeting in a riotous manner, 
and diſperſing ſeveral ſeditious manifeſtos, and pro- 
teſtations; and a little after refus d to make uſe of that 


form of prayer which the King had ſent them; and, 
at laſt, abuſing his majeſty's goodneſs, they, in 4637, 
ſubſerib'd that famous league, to which they gave the 
name of the Covenant. 


* 


What meaſures did the King take in order to put 
a ſtop to theſe diſorders? „„ 
A. He would have annulld the covenant ; but the 
Scots finding he made no 'preparation to force them to 
acompliance, laugh'd at the order he had ſent them; and 
thereupon they aſſembled a general aſſembly at Glaſcow, 
where they aboliſh'd epiſcopacy, and repeal'd the ſeveral 
declarations which King Charles, and the King hs father, 
had made upon that head. - 255 6 
. Did not the King puniſh their inſolence? ; 
A. He would have done it, but finding the nation 
highly diſguſted, on account of ſome of his illegal and 
arbitrary ,proceedings, and eſpecially becauſe he had not 
Ad a Parliament ſince March 1629, he did not think 
it proper to call one at this juncture, to enable himſelf to 
levy =D However, he commanded the. nobility to 
meet at Tork, with as many horſe as they could raiſe, 
Going afterwards to York, he put himſelf at the head 


of his army, and ſet out towards Scotland. 


2. What ſucceſs did the King's troops meet with? 

A. The rebels finding themſelves unable to make a 
reſiſtarce, demanded a peace, which was concluded the 
17 of June, 1639; and notwithſtanding that the King 
was the moſt powerful, and thereby enabled to chaſtiſe 
their inſolence, he nevertheleſs conſented to a 1 


E 


of Hull) advanc'd to fight the rebels. Seyeral -enga 


(inp 


that was as injurious to wo 0 as advantageous w 


the Scotch, A Tat) 4 


2 Was this peace un 1 
A. No; King xce . 


43 


bled an army to invade Scotland; but the Scotch army 
got the ſtart of him, and che King.not having oppor- 
tunity to continue the war, g them a Peace che 
7b of Aug, 1641. 
2. Were the Engliſh more ſuhmi Pes than the Scors? 
4. They carry'd. matters to the utmoſt exceſs, — _ 
famous parliament which King Charles conven d 


1640; and declar'd themſelves beate, in oppolnion 
to the ancient right of the Kings o 


2 What did this parliament J Was wht 
A. They remedied all their real or 3 
= and aboliſh'd all the taxes. They opposd 7 Ae 
es s deſigns; attack d ſuch of his ſervants as were 
zealouſly attach'd to him; beheaded archbiſhop 
Land and the earl of Strafford ; declar'd. open war a- 


i the King and monarchy; enter d into a con- = 


eracy. with the * rebels, in order to overthrow 
the regal authority, and to ſet ae 
ment. 

Q. Did not the King diſſolye them: 7 

A. He would have done it, but April 280, 1642; the 
King having refus'd to ſign. a bill which the Parliament 
caus'd to be preſented -to- him, for the [eſtabliſhing | a 
militia, both ſides prepar'd for war; the King leyied/an 
army, and headed, it himſelf, and in the beginning of 
1642, 7255 having attempted in vain to become 7 wh 


ments happen'd between his and the Parliament's 2 


ces, from the year 1642 to 1645 icularly at Edge- 
hill,  Tadcafter, and Gifborough, 5. en Bradock-down, 


But there was no. decifive battle between them, till 


the army commanded by Prince Rupert, nephew to the 
King, was routed at Marſton- Moor, by Hogs earl of Man- 


cher, who commanded that of the Parliament. Az 
; ing 


vet reſblv'd/ not to ſuffer the 
ſuppreſſion of ey broke it in 1 640, and/affems 


Chald abe, feld, two at Newbury, at Stratton, Lanſdown, 
eee Alresford, Cropedy-bridge,. and 3 


( 276) 
King afrerwards vas himfelf defeated ut Naſeby the rq* 
of June, 1645, by the lord Fairfax. _—_— defeats - 
reduc'd him to a very unhappy condition. The King 
after theſe loſſes, withdrew into Wales, and coming out 


LININGS LOI after which he retir d to Oxford. 
PIRIE ESSAY Woe? 8 
Upon Sir Tbomas Fairfax's approach to Oxford, out 


of which the King was pblig'd to fly, to prevent his 


being taken priſoner, not knowing where to go for 


fafery, he went over to the Srorch army, on the 5® of 


May, 1646, imagining that they were leſs exaſperated 
- againſt him than the Exgliſh. 

QD. What reception did he meet with Hem them ? 

A. They at firſt paid him the honours due to a crown'd 
head, but at the ſame time they watch'd him fo narrow- 
ly, that he was in reality their priſoner. 

EQ. Did he continue long A—_ 

A. No; for the Scots deliver'd him into the hands of 
choſeddemitiencrs of the Parliament, on the 234d of. 


time in different places. We are to obſerve, that *twas 
neither the Scott nor the Preſbyterians, nor the Par- 
lament; but the In 
tally, that put this = tunate Prince to _ 5 
2 Did not the King attempt to recover his liberty? 

A. He found an opportunity on the 11h of November, 
to eſcape from his conſinement at Hamyton Court, and 
afterwards fled to the Ie of Wight. 
| > Did he continue there unmoleſted for any time? 


No; he was ſiez d by a party of ſoldiers ſent by 
Cromwel for that purpoſe, who carried him priſoner to 
Huyft-Cafile, whats to Winder, agd at laſt to St. 


* 's- Honſe. 
2 How did they difp Me of him after bis url | 
. The Houſe of Commons, which was compos d 
of Indi 8, eſtabliſh'd a pretended high court of 
jaſtice (o judge the King, (cho' the Houſe of Lords 
would not conſent to this) and nominated as judges, 
general Fairfax, Oliver Cromwel, Henry Ireton, Sir Hardreſs 
Waller, Philip Skippon, and 145 more, all DON: 
* Bradſhaw was preſident of this court. 
3 3 What 


| January, 1646-7, who impriſon'd him for a conſiderable 


ndarits, who hated them all mor- 


a 4a 4a a. - 


(/n) 
9. What — 2 
2 3 anda ny: of . 
t 
dare keel up 


f an unlimited 
and ty rannical to rule according to his will, and 
to ere ah the e 2 oe 
that had been had fr thoſe m_— 1 15 which 
the civil wars had e fs yr. 

40000 Exgliſh in 1 
54 In what 8 on this eyal?, © 


bea ;, with 
of bh... 
2. For hav Gof * blood 
fomented the rebellion of the triſb, EA 4 ate 
y oblig'd the King to N l 


Aren Dh this infamous tribunal * 

requiring | ee to. abe e th above: 

meation'd üs... 
Dis he def 13 22 


A. He refus d to acknowledge the 5 of has 
court, and of thoſt who _— On the other 
fide, the court would not .once 4 988 on 
which 8 grounded his: .xcfulal to 
diction.” It We ſu d. that; wan e 
0 it was f a; 
E King wW combat, and . 
allow to do. At lan findit Hh nl re bear 
on this head, he gave his x: 3 AER 
2. Was it of an ſeryi n | 
„ Abe he i they * the lende 
judge him, and 5 there Was no zuriſdictian 
earth could call him to account, bis zpfulal: 15 
was look'd üpon, according to the laws of Eng 8 
a confeſſion. A little before ſentence was pronoun 
upon him, he deſir d inſtantly to be heard before the 
two Kee ha declarin he had a very important propoſal 
to make them, but veſt was not granted. Tis 
generally thought that hi s deſign was, to propoſe to the 
two houſes his ab dag of the crown, in favour of 
Prince Charles, his eldeſt ſon. 
. What ſentence did this court paſs upon the King ? 
He was condemn'd to Joſe his head, and the en- 
tence was 0 25% ag 


— 


0 196 3 { 
8 Was it executed? | | 
Ves; on 'Theſday the 300b of the Ene > 
pr a ſcaffold which had been rais'd in the ſtreet, near 
the windows of the banquetting-houſe at Whitehall. 
The King faffer'd death with great conſtancy, and with- 
out diſeoreriog the leaſt fymprom of weakneſs or ſur- 
prize. ”' His body, after having been expos d ſome days 
to the view of the people, in one of the apartments at 
CR os carry to Wineſer, .and interr'd in St. 
c 
Pray relate to me the particulars of his farnily ? 
4. In 1625, he marry'd Henrietta Maris, daughter to 
Fur IV. of France, and of Mary of Meditis, by whom 
he had four ſons, namely, Gharles-Fames, who died im- 
mediately after his birth; Charles II. and James IT. Kings 
of Great · Britain, and Henry duke of Gloncefter, who died 
in 3 at about treaty years of 8e, lttle after 
the reſtoration. -- ; | 
Mo be Had he any czuphters?"-- | 
He had had ſive, three of hom with _ * 
Mary, bor the 4% of November, 1631, marry'd the 
orc of May, | 1677 hm Naſſau, Prince of Orange, 
father of King e II- Elizabeth, born tlie 28k 
of December, 163 5 died unmarry'd in 1650; Ane 
born the 17 of Mardb, 1637, died in her infancy ; 2 
Catharine, who died almoſt as ſoon j Henrietta, born at 
Exeter the 16% of June, 1644, marry'd in 1661, to 
Filip duke of Orleans, ſole brother to Lewis XIV. King 
_ of France: She died in 1670. 
| ©, What other remarkable particulars hoppentd in ti 
2 tk 
* In 1635, there was preſented tos the King, one 
Thomas Parr, aged 152 years, and who enjoy'd a Wee 
Kealth. He was born de laſt year of Edward IV. 
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Lewis AN. + 1643 
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2. 10 ne of Charts 1; par amend 
to the hatred of the independants?! - © 


A. PM Houſe. of Commons would not allow ki 


to / be buried with the leaſt pomp ; caus'd ſeveral inſcrip- 
tions in his honour to be eraz d, and ſet up others in the 
ſame places, in which the . N of Tyrant 
eg e 8 ä 


they d ee, boy ei ch 

* They ya d a with anger] tothe 

proclaiming Charles Stewart, Non late King's eldeſt ſon, or 

any other perſon: whatſoever, upon of being pu 
niſh'd as in caſes of high-treaſon. They afterwards Ed 


an act for the aboliſhing of the regal power, as uſeleſs, 


e eee And ſome time after, put 
upon his head; and the duke of Glowcefter and 


Princeſs Elizabeth, who were in their hands, were ſent 


to the counteſs of Leicefler, who was entruſted wich the 


care of their education. 11201 AW o'r rc nile 


. "What donn of goverament now prevail in Ex- 


12: "whe Hole of Comm ncenmal'd that of the loedes..- 
after which they ſet up a common-wealth, and oblig d 


all thoſe who F_ n * e uke — 


a 'I'Z - 4 


— 


* 


5 riF'd there the 16 © 


of the forces, he march d againſt the toyaliſts 3 defeated 


(e 


new and freſh oaths to qualify themſelvet for 


| Holding the ſame. 


- ©. Did Wag in their 
* ea rr 


ted before Dabli by colonel 50. on the 2d of 
1 and oblig'd 9 in expectation of a rein- 
forcement which had been promis d him. 

©. What meaſures did the common-wealth of England 
take upon the news thereof? i 

4. Oliver Cromwel was unanimouſly choſen lord - lieu- 
tenant of Feland. He had ſent ſuccours to the above- 
mention d colonel Jones, 1 croſs'd into I- 
land at the head of 1 2000 men; beat the royaliſts in 
&yeral rencounters, and after having taken Drogheda, 
and Kilkenny, made himſelf maſter of 1 r holds 
in that ifland: | 
3 Was he long in 8 dloſe ſeremi 2 

He went into Ireland in Auguf, 1649, and was 


n in June, 1650, upon ad- 


vice ſent him by the Parliament, that the Scors had taken 
op-erms in favour of Qberler LL whom they hed recall'd, 
in order to ſet him u Tu the dont, and abe was ur- 


20. Was Oliver ace alete be had been 


in Lade 4 
ede n the dive? commend 


them at Dunbar, the 3d of September, 1050, and poſ- 
ſel#d. hinaſelf of Leich and Edinburgh. 
4 Was de King's part able to make 0ppoluion ae 


244." The iodronatiin ofthis Wasn nes Glamnin's W 


Scoon, the 1 of Jannary, 1651 ; and afterwards: he put 


himſelf at the head ot an army of 5 
3000 horſe. He went and poſted him K ver ver 


rageouſly, 3 2 
King: but not being able ta dum him gut of his in- 
erenchments, — King Charles, inſtead. af — 

FEE | lowing 


oy 


@ * 


4 


ov ws 1:1 01 


7» w» 1 9 


; waere v. multitude of dangers, he arriy'd ha 


Ma JFF = 1 Mi - 


f { (£381) | | 
lowing hn gin Sail and advanc'd as far as Mor. 
ceſier, where he was honourably receiy d. 

W Did the King always mert with the fame fuc- 


4. Oliver follow'd the King with haſty matches, and 
found him encamp d Within 'a mile of Worceſter, when 
both armies came to an engagement, the g of September, 


165 1. After a combat Wich lated ſeveral hours, the 


King's troops were at laſt drove back, and oblig d to 
retire into the city. The enemy beginning to enter It, 
all the cavalry fled, abandoning the infantry, which 
were all kill'd or taken. The King was oblig'd to re- 
tire thro St. Martin's gate, and very narrowly eſcap d be- 


ing taken priſoner. 


What became afterwards of King Charles ? 

A. He made a reſolution to withdraw into France, and 
for that purpoſe, cotifidel in a faithful guide, who made 
him cloathe himſelf in a peaſant's dreſs, and carry'd him 
thro? a pr In this ſad condition he ſpent a whoſe 


nor known, 2nd in which he fod upon 
_ 28S 


After having. during 


gee fuigues, traverſed 'a 
to the c 


S 


the 224 of od. 


King Obs parey e 
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of the kingdoms of England, er 2 the 


perſons who were baum Egan. 
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A. quelPd the tumults that broke out in 
England = which he did 'in a very ſhort 
time, he ufurp'd the ſovereign authority; when keep- 
ing the army on foot, he put down the parliament, 
on the 20 of April; and choſe 144 perſons (known 
by the name of Barebone's parliament) to take care. of 
the adminiſtration ; but they ſoon after reſigning that 


power, he caus'd himſelf to be proclaim'd protector 


160 of December, 1653. 


5 


brei R CrouwBLt, Protector. 


From 1653 to 1 


OW did Oliver conduct him during his 
2. 11 adminiſtration? 

He aflumed a ter authoriry than ever any 
2055 monarch had done, and as he had a ſtrong ar- 
— which he kept till; on foot, and a conſiderable na- 

force, both which were at his diſpoſal; he go- 
vern d the Parliament (who confirm'd him in the pro- 


| teftorſhip amn 1657) with a deſpotick ſway, and kept 


the moſt rebellious ſpirits in ſubjection. A conſpi 
was form'd againſt his perſon, by Gerard and 
but this, inſtead of ſucceeding, only gave him an p- 
2 ty of go — old the moſt arbitrary manner. 


A. He — ala 
. of ui 1654. The 
Dutch could not obtain it, 4 'd 
300,000 J. —_ | 
done the Engliſh for ds of thirty 8 
. — the 3 
honours as they had paid the King. They abandon'd 
Charles II. and bound themſelves not to. receive any 
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Pas not the French fue for his friendſhip 


fleet had not ſcrupled to attack that ' France, which 


was going to the ſuccour of Dunkirk, then beſieg'd by 


the Spaniards, and which they took the fame year. Not- 
withſtanding this affront, the French ſought his friend- 


ſhip; and peace: ras prockina'd at Zend the 25 of 
October, 1655. ; 


L How did be agree with Spain? | 1 
A. The King of Spain had ſhewa — ia- 
hry.. to the Parliament. Nevertheleſs, was 
no ſooner Protector, but he ſent admiral Pen, the 24" 


in order to ſieze upon St. Domingo, which 
Venables however render'd unſucceſsful. From thence 
they faild to Jamaica, and poſſels'd themſelves of it 


with 1 on the 16 of May, 1655. Some 


took; near Cales, two 


Blake and Montague 
Spaniſh ſhips. ri laden, and ſunk ſome others. Blake 
burnt fix Spaniſh galleons in the ifland of Teneriff. That 
admiral dying on board his ſhip, in his return to Exg- 
buried him with great pomp, and would 


have his r 1 in 
＋ Di 8 23 


time after, 


n 


Jovi A 


1656, when the confederate army th, — aken Dun- by 


oy and Mardyke, they were put into CromwelPs hands. 


Q. Did he give any other marks of his authority ? 
A. Don Pantaleon Sa, knight of Malta, and the am- 
| baſſador of Portugal's brother, having committed a mur - 


ther, he caus'd him to be/ beheaded. Over had forc'd 
the ambaſſador to deliver him up. This action made 


a great noiſe in the world, and heavy complaints were 
made upon that account at Libon; hut as the Portugueſe 


were not at that time in a condition to revenge 

* was concluded in 1666. 

t have ende Abe el ee . 
2 having eſtabliſh'd his authority upon the 

ruins of the Parliament, er of which 2 
> Wn 


\ 


Ves; notwithſtanding that in 1652, = Dal 


of December, 1654, to make a deſcent on the iſland of 
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only ſo many' ſlaves to his paſſions, and made the 
tectorate hereditary in his family: after having ref of 
the crown. which the fame Parliament offer'd him; 
he dy'd. of a tertian ague the 3% of Seprember, 1651 vor 
D. Deſcribe the qualities of Oliver: 
4. endend ien in ws have alteady relatod.of 
bim, that he was an iluſtrious warrior, a great poli- 
tician, a man of the moſt conſummate prudencez and 
that he had the art af making himſelf both fear d and 
reſpected. He render d bimlaf equally the dread of 
Frauce, Spain, and of the United Provinces of the Low 
© Camuntries, Theſe three powers ſought ſo eagerly for his 
alliance and friendſhip, that we may:affirm the ſeveral 
ſteps they took to abtain em, were next to groveling. 
Nay, fo much was he fear d in France, that it is faid,. Car- 
dinal Max arin would change countenance, at the hearing 
of his name. Charles Gf, King of Sweden, thought 
it an honour to be his ally and particular friend. The 
royaliſts charge Crowwell with having an unbounded am · 
bition, whi uv p1c1mv9 Pare and ſo ach an hy- 
pocrite as encceds 
; How' many ſons did he leave behind him? il 
EN. — 5 — — 
of ſupporting ted ſtation to is 
father had rais'd: him. The ſecond: nam'd Henry, was 
a man fit both for the cabinet and the field; the darling 
of the ſoldiery and the people. Cronuwell had made him 
of Ireland, after having recall'd Fleetwood, whom 
made lieutenant in the room of Lambert, whom 
he depriv'd of all bis employments, ſuſpecting him to. be 
one of the chief contrivers of a plot which was form'd 
him. Heory was in Ireland at the time of his fa- 
er's death. In the latter days oF Quay illneſs,” he 
had appointed his ſon Richard his ſucceſſor. 1 
2 How many daughters had Cromwell? 

A. Four, viz. Bridget, marry'd firſt to Henry Ireton, and 
afterwards to heut ral Fleetwood; Elizabeth his 
beſt beloved, marry'd to Mr. C 3 Mary, to the lord 
viſcount ; and Frances, the fourth and young- 
e to a. _— ; and feed 0 Sr Fobn Rue 
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. VH”s chapel, among 
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9. Of what family was Oliver deſcended? © 
A. From the Cromwells, or Williams, a Welſh family. | 
1 marry ury d a ſiſter of the lord Cromwell, 


VIII“ vicar- 3 in ſpi , whoſe ſon, 
, taking the name of Cromwell, tranſmit- 
_— E 75 poſterity. Oliver was born at Huntington, 
April 25% , 1599. His mother was neice to Sir Robert 

Stexart, of the iſle of Ely; and his wife Elizabeth, was 
—.— of Sir James Bourchier. He ſtudied at Sidney 
college in Cambridge. There was little remarkable in 
his education, and tis not known how he conducted 


himſelf, till he was about thirty-five years old. His firſt 


poſt in the army was that of cout ofa thine of Be | 
whence he roſe to be general of all the forces of the 
* either raĩs d or to be rais'd. Olivers * | 
was perform'd with extraordinary magnificence. A 
2 the ceremonies which are obſerwd in the 8 
crown d- heads, his corps was depoſited in Henry | 
thoſe of the Eng/iſh monarchs, 
POD eee ether ſank in the Thame, or 


! in ocean 


Rien ane CROMW ETI, Second 
 Protettor. | 1 


HA T were the moſt remarkable tranſaRtions 
under the adminiſtration: of Richard? _ 

A. Richard. was proclaim'd September 4**; without op- 
poſition ; but a little after the chief officers of the army, 
reſoly'd to get the 1 authority into their own 
bands; and being very well beloy'd by the reſt of the 
officers and ſoldiers, they preſented a' petition, by which 
they defir'd to have the x power of electing their own 

__ ral This Richard ablotarely refus's, and 1 n'd 

arliament, which met the 27h of January, 1653. 

7 What was done in it? f 

Nothing at all; and Richard having therein diſto- 


 yer'd ſore wks of Weakneſs, dit -& it by order = 


R 3 
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| the officers of the army, who abſolutely requir'd him to 


do ſo; they being incens'd at the prohibition 
which the Parliament had made, wiz. that there ſhould 
be no council of war during its fitting. After this Par- 
liament was diſſolv d. Richard was look'd upon as a mere 
_ Cypher, tho* he ſtill preſerv'd the title of Protector. 
The Council or Orricas fiez'd upon the gavern-. 
ment, and after à ſhort AvaRCur, elected Charles 
Fhetwood for their general; brought in again Lambert, 
a man of unbounded ambition; and reftor'd the Lone 
PaRLIAN EMT diffolv'd by Cromwell in 1653. 

| ee e more authority than the 


A. The 


reſaly*d. to aboliſh the protectorate, and to 

who did not offer to make the leaſt re- 
| Hiſtance, but refign'd his power upon their firſt demand- 
ing it, upon condition that they. ſhould pay his debts, 
and aſſign him an income ſufficient! to live in an ho- 
nourable manner. Henry his brother ſubmitted quietly 
to the orders of the Parliament; tho? tis very probable 
he might, had he pleas'd, have given the new gover - 
nours a great deal of trouble, for he was univerſally be- 
lov'd. All hiſtorians in general, give him a yay good 
character. 

9. In what ſtate was England at that time? | 

A. It was divided into three parties? that of the Par- 
lament or common- wealth; that of Lambert or of the 
army; and that of the royaliſts, who forbore to unite 

vil fuck t time as general Monk had put himſelf at the head 
* thoſe, who only waited for an opportunity of de- 
claring for their ſovereign. 

©. Did the Parliament preſerve their authority? 
A. They maintain d themſelves for ſome time, till 
Neet wood and Lambert oblig'd them to quit their ſeats; 
when a COMMITTEE OF SAFETY, to whom they 
remitted the adminiſtration of affairs, was conſtituted, 
on the 26 of October, to carry on a kind of nt 
ment. | 

Q. What was the ſucceſs of it? : 

A. This committee, which conſiſted of 23 Le 


was very much ** ; the former Parliament 9 


„ 
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which were receiv'd with joy; and accordingiy it was 


e 
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had been. diffolv'd in a forcible manner, feeing the whole 
authority in the hands of the officers, endeavour'd to 
2 over Monk, governor of Scotland, to fide with 
re CC WHIT POURTL C3TANS 
2. What was the reſult of all theſe cabal? 
A. Monk, whoſe deſigu was to reſtore the King, 
took advantage of this opportunity; and declar'd for the 
Parliament. He afterwards ſicz'd on ſome of the frontier- 
nn 
f declar'd for the Parliament; th 
army followid their example, and ſien d Lambert, who 
was ſent priſaner tothe tower; ſo that the Ru u 


 PARLIAMENT.met' again the 26* of December, 1659. 


his deſign? e Ie 42 : ö 
A. No; he made the aſſiſting of the Parliament a 
pretence to reduce his army to obedience, and march'd 
ta London, Whoſe inhabitants he won. 'He-afterward$ 
reſtord the Parliament ſecluded in 1648, which in a 
few days diſſolv'd 1:ſelf, after having ſummon'd, for 
Ar the 25" following, a free Podkurnent to reſtore 
e King, 
Q. Was he not trayers'd in his deſign ? | PR 
A. Lambert, who had eſcap'd out ofthe tower, where 
he was priſoner, put himſelf at the head of a few troops; 
but he was taken priſoner by colonel IngaldÞy, ſo 
Monk was not dilappointedjin bis aim 
2. In what manner did he execute it? 1 
A. When all things were ready, be ſent the King 
word, and haber him to depute ſome perſon to the 
Parliament, in order to determine their reſolutions. 
9, What meaſures did the King take? 
A. He ſent Sir John Granvuill to London, with a letter 
directed to the Parliament, and another for general Monk, 


reſoly d that they ſhquld ſend ſome of their members to 

invite him to return, when he was proclaim'd King of 

Great Britain, the h of May, 1660. bre 
Where was he at that time? { 

A Breda in Holland, where the members went to 

wait upon him; hen embarking at the Hagar, on = 
| ne 


(88) 
„Alen the 23% of May, they landed at Dover on Friday, 


with the duke of York, thed duke of Glexcefer, and a great 
number of noblemen and At Dover he took 
coach immediately: but about two miles from this place 
the King took horſe, his brothers riding on his right- 
hand, and general Monk on the left, when they came to 
CH 8 e next day, he made | 

knight of the On Monday following his 
ee came to bs, Gm thence to Black % 
where the army was drawn up'in Sr. George's Fields: the 
Lord · Mayor Aver d the ſword to his Majeſty, from 
whence he was conducted thro London — +70 b 29%, 
his birth-day) to his royal palace at Whit with the 
utmoſt joy and magnificence; when immediately he paid 
his devotion and thanks to _— God. | 


Guan II. XLVIb King of England. 
* Abd Third of Great-Britain. 


'From 1660 & to > 1685. 


Popes: | | Emperor. 


8 vn. 16 . Lrerels 1658 
CIEMu ENT IK. 166 1 

Current X. 1670 King of France. 
Inοο,jLU,iʒ XI. 1676 Lewis XIV. 1643 


2. HEN was this Prince crown'd ? 
M. 4. The 230 of April, 1661, being Se, 


eee of ths Prince | 

4 He was liberal even to prodigality, ide . 
fable,” and fo eaſy: in cbnverſation, that he ſeem'd de- 
ſirous of doing — to all mankind. To this was added, 
a lively genius, a wonderful and an ex- 
quiſite judgment. He underſtood the intereſt of his 
_— than any of his miniſters. * 


f 8 A 
89) 
exile; he had apply'd himſelf to the ſtud of Phy- 
ficks and of the mathematicks, and particularly to the 
* ſhips,” in which he bad made a great pro- 


his Sd in ſuch à manner as might 
glorious to himſelf and advantageous to his ſubjecta, 


5 — have made him the arbiter of Europe ; but he was too 


Eee a lover I and quiet. He is juſtly blam'd ſor 
a complaiſance for the fair ſex. 

— «+. no 44h Ai 
A. The firſt thing he did, was the making an act of 


indemnity, out of Which 49 6f the hte King's judges 
were excepted and ſentenc d to dio. Ten of theſe only 


were executed, and the reſt were reſerv d for other pus 
niſhments, as impriſonment, EY wer wits con- 
fiſcation of their eſtates: E544: 4 
Q. What did he do father? 
A. He repeakd all the laws which pad antes 
in fayour of a. popular government; rewarded thoſe 
who — any congderible ſervica ; reſtor d che 
epiſcopal c to their benefices, of which Olives 
had geg for the ſake of the 
whom that uſurper heſtowꝭd them; and in à word, ſors 
tied things upon the ſame rn terer: 
before the year 1640 

2. Had he any wars during his reign ? | 

A. He wag'd war-in 1664, againſt Holland: With 
regard to the reaſons of it, he never alledg'd 


Faſt: Indies, and for the recovery of which, the Stages 
had agreed that the Engliſh take-out a ſuit at law. 
Q. Did any thing. remarkable happen during: this 
war ? 
A. Several battles were fought, the firſt of which was 


a very bloody one; the duke of York, who commanded 


the ee fleet, gave the moſt fi tokens of an in- 

——— and an undaunted reſolution upon this oe- 
and ran over "the Po this 8 

1 of 8 166 ö | 
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heſe qualities would eafily have enabled him 


| he do upon bs ft accding th - 


„on 


neral ones, except only the taking of two" ſhips/ wk i 


(en 

2 Did the Durch ſuſtain great loſs in this engaze- 
ment? 

A. Opdam their admiral loſt his life in it, and his 
wp: 19 were either taken, burnt or ſunk, with about 
6000 men; and ſome affirm: that the whole flett would 
have bern deſtroy' d, had not Broumber prevented their 

all the ſail chey could in order to purſue the 
enemy, while the duke was ;: notwithſtanding 


e eee 
 kydown. _ 

2. Had thong as good deset in we ce c 
EN $5.5: 


4. Both nations Groghe rare) batiles with great vi- 
gour, tho none of them were decifive, till that which 
was fought off of Sandwich, wherein Ruyter behav'd 
with the utmoſt | bravery. The Dutch, after that, in 
Joy 1667, Gil'd up the Medway, and burnt ſeveral of 
=_ 3 — ee 5 King as well as 
Dach being y 0 nen W Can- 
cluded a lutle after. Vs bo 


. Yes; e rt * away. 3 per- 
ſons :, and the year ing a raging. fire broke out, 
which conſum d 13200 houſes, beſides 89. churches, 
Ge. People talk d variouſly with regard to 259 cauſes 
of this fire. 

2 Where was the peace concluded between e. 
and Holland ? 
A. At Bredg, and. binds, bs Londen, and the 

Hon, the 24h of Angſt, 1667; after which the famous 
treaty; calld the Triple Alliance, was puny en 
the Engliſh, the Swedes, and the Dutch. | 

What was the occaſion of this alliance ? 

As Lewis XIV. had ſeiz'd ſeveral places. in che 
Spaniſh Netherlands, and plainly ſhew'd that he aſpir'd after 
univerſal rhonarchy, 'twas the intereſt. of all the other 
powers of Europe to ſet bounds to his ambition. Tas 
with this view that the Dutch enter d into a league with 
the Kings of England and Sweden. This treaty Was con; 
. 1668. 

a 2 Did 


he 
ter 
er 
72s. 
ith, 
on- 
Did 
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2 e eee ee ua 10k this peace? 
It gave him an opportunity eſpecially of quieting 
* of the people, and to make them acquieſce 
with the declaration he publiſh'd for liberty of — 
ence on March 15, 1672. * principally in favour 
of 9 n = eee it 
— — o year 1673 
Was 8 11 K 
4, "TW Mare 5, 1672, when: Char decu'd wa war. 
againſt em upon very light pretences. XIV. 
proclaim'd war againſt them the very ſame day, and the 
biſhop of Munſter a month after. The Elector of Colen 


join'd with France, ſo chat Holland Was ee by * 


wers. 

2. What e een werd mT | 
A. The Engliſh fleet commanded. by the duke of York, | 

having join'd _ of France, whereof count i Etrees was 


admiral, g'd Ruyter, - at Solbay. The loſs was pretty 


equal on both ſides, and both aſcrib'd to themſelves the 
victory. The year after, three other naval engagements 
were fought, but neither fide came off victorious. 
. Was the war carry'd on by the Dutch with the 


fame ſucceſs: on land ? 


A. The King of France, aſſiſted by the Elector of 
Colen, — the head of his troops, and took ſeve- 
ral of the principal cities in Holland, and advanc d as far 
as Utrecht; whilſt the biſhop of Munſter at the ſame 
time laid waſte the province of over Iſel, and attack d 
thoſe of Frieſtand and Groninghen, ſo that the Dazch had 
only the two provinces of Holland and Zeland left. The 


— — him, he was forced to re- 
ſtore what he had conquer d in the united provinces, 
Maeſtricht and Grave excepted. Peace was nee 
prockim'd the 28 of February, 1674. '4 
O. Were the Engliſh ſatisfy d with is cod 
1 Notwithſtanding that Lewis XIV. had DS 
Charles as mediator of a. general peace, — 
4 r 
Wee eee * 


Dutch having check'd the conqueſts of Lewis, and Sh 
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dreſſes to bim apon- er bed, in: the Parlament held i 


in 1677. 
N With what . did king Charles receive 
m? - 

A. At firſt he 16 d, but in general terme, * 

War wich Fraue. He afterwards made com · 
ts againſt the houſe of ' commons, for having re- 

quir'd him to condude an offenfive and defenſive league 

with the Durab. Nevertheleſs, the Prince of. Orumge ar- 


riving at London about the end he the cam of the 
—— d 
he duke 302 York, he manag d mat- 


ſame year, and havin 58 on the 40 
the eldeſt daughter of t 

ters ſo well with the King, tbat he prevailed with him 
to conſent to join in a defenſive league againſt -Fraxce, 
which was 10 at "the 2 che 16% of Jenner), 
"£675. | | 
2. What was the reſulr of chivcoaloliracy?: 

A. It came to nothing, altho' "Charles rais'd an irmy 
of 30000 men, as-if he had intended to carty on the 
war. The Dureh ſeeing that Charles did not intend to 
aſſiſt em, concluded 'with'Lewss the warn of Nimeguen 
the laſt day of June, 1678. 
858 In bat did King Charles exiploy/ himſelf during 

peace? 
A. In oppoſing ehy/coninons, re * acts 


Tot from the ſucceſſion. iris N 
| A whom were all theſe commotions 


2 O Fades af Monmouth, Camden the 
, Whom his partiſans declar'd to be legitimate. 
* Dubs weſe thoſe chat prelum d t wake o bold 
a motion? rt = 
A. Phe Beem emu ebe fererelidedarde, 
| they paſs'd by a ertitmajority of voices, a bill to ex- 
Aude the'duke'of Tort; but che bill being ſent vp to the 
New — 5 it was throuyn out. 
What did King Charles do upon this occaſion? 
5 He dechar d, 
. 4 che Buke of. 24 aſter which 
abe either prorogu d or diſſoly d ſeveral Parliaments, 2 


£ 


apainſt the Roman Catholicks, and to exclude ig of 


t he never was married to Mrs. 
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had preſum'd to preſent ſereral addreſſes to him, in or- 
der to exclude the duke of York. 

L What was the reaſon of their hating the duke o 
3 eher the kes religions. and their 
A. He 3 
averſion to it, being heightned by the diſcovery of a 
plot in 1678. carry'd on by the Roman  Catholicks, in 
which the duke was concern'd, pat ay yr the —— 
—— his death bed, 

2 hey eee de en dee, 

as not a t ſaid to be carried on? 

E ene re ambit es > 
York. By this conſpiracy, call'd the R e plot, (from 
« houſe of tier e tis pretended that 
the conſpirators had projected to kill the King and the 


duke of York in their return from New-marker.” Tis re- 


lated; that they miſꝰ d putting it in execution, by a fire 
breaking out at New-market, 82683, which oblig d the 


Eing to return back ſooner than he intended. Be this as it 


will, ſeveral were accus d of having engag d in it, and 
ſuffer d death, and among the reſt lord Ruſſel. The 
earl of Eſſex was found with his threatens the tower. 
The duke of Monmouth, who alſo bad been impeachd, 
was in diſgrace mie tithe; but he a obtain d 
his pardon. The earl oft fled 46" Helens, and 


there ended his days. 


A. What —— that which NE r by the 


apf 


4. Titus Oates, who not beweg bow do get a live- 


lihood, had turn'd Roman Catholick, and had been ad- 
mitted among the: Jeſuits, . accusd them of having 


conſpir d againſt the King's life, the proteſtant religion 
and the government of the kingdom; he farther affirm'd 
that the Pope, the King of France, the duke of Tork, and 
ſeveral of the nobility were accomplices in it; and that 
Thomas White, or White-bread, provincial of che * 
in Englend, was at the head of n 

What follow'd theſe impeachments? Wn 
. The King was very ligent in this affair, ms 
on his e 19 yurthe i, the Parliament heard Oares and 


Male, ud ird ſeveral Roman Catholicks, who | 


Were 
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were condemn'd and executed, whom were ſeve- 
ral Jeſuits, and Coleman, ſecretary to the duke of York. 
9. Were theſe all the commotions that happen'd in 
King Charles's reign ? 
4. Moſt of his Parliaments were tumultuous; the 
Scotch Preſbyterians took up arms; maſſacred Dr. 
archbiſhop of St. Andrew's, and committed great diſor- 
ders, but they were entirely defeated by the duke of 
Monmouth. And great diſturbances happen'd in London 
about the election of ſheriffs; but King Charles reign'd 
during the reſt of his life without a Parli ament; oblig'd 
the youre of London to ſubmit to his Will, and de- 
iv'd it of its privileges. 
2 When did King Charles die? 
The 6 of Februar, 1684, aged 54 * after 
| rob reign'd near.25 fince his reſtoration. And not- 
withſtanding that he openly profeſs'd the proteſtant re- 
ligion, he nevertheleſs died, 2 to ſeveral 3 
7 —— 58 
Was he ever marry'd? | 
A. Yes; 3 21, 1662, to Catharine, daughter of 
Don Fan | of Portugal; who had for her por- 
tion two Allens of eruſades, — 29m — _ 
ling, the city of Tangier, and the 1 of 10 
Bal Indies. * was born at Villa n. the 14 of 
November 1638. 
Q. Did Charles leave any children 2... + 
4. Yes; he left ſeveral of both ſexes, but they were 
all illegitimate. 
L. Who were they ? 
A. By Mrs. Lucy Walters, alice Barlow, he had | 
Scot, afterwards created duke of Monmouth; by Elizabeth 
—— Shannon, Charlotte-Jemia, Henrietta-Maris ; ; by 
Mrs. Catharine Pegge, Charles Fiex - Charles, commonly 
call'd Don Carlos, created earl of P ; by Barbara 
dutcheſs of Cleveland, Charles Fitz-Roy, erened duke of 
Southampton, Fitz- Rey, created duke of Grafton, 
George Fitz-Roy duke of Northumberland, Anne Fitz-Roy, 
Charlotte, . of | Litchfield, and Barbara; 
by Mrs. Hellen Gwyn, Charles Beanclerc, duke of St. Albans, 
9 — who died al youngy by 
L 


* 


. — 
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Touiſa de Queromaille, a lady of Bretagne, created dutchels 
of 22 Charles Lenos duke of Richmond; by Mrs. 
Davis, Mary Tudor, marry'd to Francis, eldeſt ſon 
off Ithe carl of Derwentwater. | 

©. Was there not ſome ſuſpicion that the King had 
been poiſon'd ? 

A. Yes; for when his bedy was open'd; 9 
not ſufficient time allow d for taking an exact. obſerva- 
tion of his ſtomach and bowels; in the next place, a 
few hours after his death, his body emitted ſo offenſive 


a ſmell, that no one could hardly bear the room; a 


circumſtanee very extraordinary in one of ſo healthy and 
vigorous a conſtitution, and which was no ways the 
conſequence of an apoplexy. However, few Princes 
die ſuddenly, but immediately the world is apt to aſcribe 
it to foul play, eſpecially if the time and manner of it 
are attended with unuſual circumſtances, 


E What other remarkable particulars happened in this 


reign? 
A. The bodies of Cromwell, Bradſhaw, &c. were ta- 


ken out of their graves, and hung at Döurn. In 1660, 
the Royal Society was founded. One Blood had like to 


have ſtole the crown, the ſceptre and the globe, which k 


are kept in the tower. In 1683, was a violent froſt in 
England ; rA King Charles receiv d two 


embaſſadors one rom the King of rand 
mne and the other eke db King of 3 
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Janzs II. XI. VII. King of England. 
And Fou rth of Great-Britain. 


© From 168 to 1688. 
Pope. | meer. 
N 3 2 Lzo0POLD 1658 
Lewis XIV. 1643 


. 5 


2. WL THO ſucceeded King Charles II. 5 
A. The duke of Tort his brother, called 
King James the II“ of England, and VII of Scotland; 
he was born at St. James 8, October the 14, 1633, pro- 
claim'd King the 6b of February, 1685, and crown'd 
the 23% of April, 1685. Few Princes have aſcended the 


throne with aeclamations of the people, or more 
— — be did. | 2 * 
4. Did not he enjoy ſome conſiderable poſt under 
the King his brother? . 
A. Tes; that of lord high admiral of England, in 
which quality he had commanded the Engliſh fleet in 
the Dutch wars. 
2. What did he in the beginning of his reign ? 
A. He ſummoned two Parliaments, the one to meet 
in England, the other in Scotland, who granted him all 
his demands; that of Scotland annex'd the duty of the 
- exciſe to the crown, for ever; and gave a yearly ſub- 
ſidy of two hundred and fixty thouſand pounds ſter- 
ling. The Engliſh Parliament granted him a revenue of 
upwards of two millions of pounds ſterling. . Titus 
Oates and Thomas Dangerfield were cruelly whipt, on 
account of their depoſitions and diſcoveries about the 
Popiſh and Meal- Tub plots, and the laſt was kilbd. 


2. Dig 


r 


— 


kv ful married to King 


61970 
3 Dia ot a fation endeavour to rage theſs n 


4. Yoke duke of- donna; ann fon of the hes 
King, returning from the Low. Countries, where he had 
been baniſh'd, at, and was receiv'd in, the little 


town of Lyme in Dorſerſbire, the 11 of June, 1685, at 
thi hood Botha Soly. To 


2. What declaration a be Pig i jutiction of 
his conduct? ' 
A. That the ſole motive of his taking up «rms, was 25 
to maintain the Proteſtant religion, which King James 
(to whom he only gave the title of duke of York) intended 
to extirpate. He declar'd that his mother had * 
Charles II. 
2. Did he ſucceed in his raſh enterpriſe? 
A. He came to Axminſter, and from. thence to Tam 
ton, where he had himſelf proclaim'd King, by the title 


"of James II. He again march'd out, Went near to 


Bridgemater, where the King's forces, commanded by the 
earl of Feverſham, coming up with him, he was defcated; 
two days after the battle, the duke was found in a ditch, 
eover'd with fern, in order to conceal himſelf,” having 
ſome peaſcods in his pocket. He very probably had liv'd 
upon nothing elſe for two'days. wenn 9 | 
he was carry d to the tower. 2 X 

2. What befel him afterwards? | 

A. As the King was of opinion, that it would bene- 
cellary for him to ſacrifice the duke to his' ſecurity, he 
himſelf gave orders for bis being beheaded; for I don't 
find that the King had him judg'd according to the com- 


mon forms of law, accordingly he was executed the 1 $5 


of Fuly, 1685. 
2. Was he the only perſon who dad taken up arms e- 


gainſt the King? 
A: The earl of Argyle went from Holland, 2 unded. 
on the 20th of May, in Scealand, which he flatter d him- 


ſielf would: riſe in his favour; but in a little time he was 


univerſally abandon'd, and was afterwards taken and con- 
demned to loſe his head, which was executed at . 
burgh on the 30® of June of the ſame year. 

VU oy the coy with the duke? * 
5 8 3 : *FF No | 
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A. — follow'd were as cruel and bar- 
barous as ever o'd in any age, 3 _ 
imabilities of the — wii 8 miſchief. 
firſt that fell under the bloody lord chief — 
(ho was ſent into the weſt with a ſpecial commiſſion 
of Oer and Terminer, ) was Mrs. Alicia Lifle, upwards of 
eighty years of age, widow of the lord Lifle, one of the 
judges of Charles I. who being try'd for concealing Mr. 
Hicks a preſbyterian miniſter of the duke of Monmonth's 
Parry, and Richard Nelthrop; the latter being a foreigner, 
and the former in no proclamation, the - brought her 
in three times not guilty; but at laſt Zefferies's threats ſo 
far prevai''d, that ſhe was found 17 and beheaded. 
But not to enter into particulars, H cauſed 29 to 
— at at 2 Kab. in 
other places; he condemn 500 per nth, 
whereof 239 (according an calculate t 
) were executed, —— [ their quarters ſet up in the 
places and roads of the country, to the great 
annoyance bf paſſengers. In London one Elizabeth Gaunt 
was publichly burnt. for having aſſiſted one of Mon- 
adheres to make his eſcape: And for fear we 
ſhould tire the reader, we omit- a t number of bar - 
barous actions which he commit 
Was he the only bloody infrument i theſe barhs- * 
rities? ö 
A. Colonel Kirk likewiſe ply'd the butcher among 
theſe miſerable creatures; for when after the defeat he 
came to Taxon, he caus d 9o men to be hang'd there, 
with pipes play ing, drums beating, and trumpets ſound- 
ing, making ſport at their executions. But another 
action Kirk perpetrated is almoſt incredible. A young . 
woman being come to throw herſelf at his feet, to be 
her brother's life, he perſuaded her to proſtitute her 
to lim, promiſing on this condition, that he would 
pardon her brother. But after he had ſatiated his brutal 
laſt, he had the crucky Ge Nay wes. 
the window, whence- —— 5 ſaw: her brother — 2 | 
on the fign-poſt of the houſe,” where he This 
— ſpectacle had fo ſtrong an eſſect on this ver 


0 2. Bar 


order, prohibiting the inferior c 
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1 
But what execution made the moſt noiſe?ꝰ : 
That of alderman Corniſh, ſheriff of — * 4 
gentieman very well below d, who in October was com- 


mitted to Newgate, and a weck after was try d upon an 


indictment of high - treaſon, for having conſpir'd againſt 
the life of King Charles II. with = lord Refſel, &c. 

in the Rye-bowſe plot; and notwithſtanding that there 
appearꝭd manifeſt contradictions, in hat the evidences 
depos d againſt him, he was nevertheleſs condemn'd and 
executed as a traitor the 23d of Omober, 1685. Mr. 
N a very eminent ſurgeon, was alſo executed for 


. What ſteps did King James take, in oder to ſet 
up the Roman Catholick religion? 

A. He undertook, at one and the ſame time, do 
things which were equally difficult. The firſt was, the 
ſetting of himſelf above the laws; and the ſecond to 


* the eſtabliſh'd religion. For this purpoſe he diſ- 


penſed ſeveral of his officers and councellors from the 
TR. A. After this, a ſett of judges corrupted by the 
King, gave it as their inion, that his Majeſty could 
diſpenſe with the penal laws in caſes of neceſſity, and 
was himſelf the only judge of that. neceſſity. To 


that reſolution King James chiefly ow'd his misfor- 


tunes.. 


. What other meaſures dd he take to forward and | 
iſh Popery ? 
A. n to the biſhops, with an 


from hi 
upon controyerted points of robe 42 | 
did not think fit to comply with that order. Dr. Sharp, 
in particular, rector of St. Giles's, and afrerwards ach- 
biſhop of York, expatiated on ſome points of controverſy; 
an account whereof being brought to the King, he was 
3 en 


Did che bi him? 
2 agus 196d ea Gd by. the 


King, who cited him to appear before the new''eccle- 
6 ns ea 2 


1 
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the lord chancel i, was one ofthe judges of thi | 


court. 

2. Wo entence did it A 
1 biſhop was ſuſpended from' the fan&ion 5 
N 5 6. of his 1 office, and from all eccleſi- 

aſtical juriſdiction, during his majeſty's pleaſure. Dr. 
Sharp was alſo ſuſpended. One Mr. obnſon a clergy- 
man, having addreſs'd a writing to the army, was pil- 
| lory'd, whipt cruelly, and ſentenc'd to pay 500 marks, 

King James alſo violated: 12 — of the two univer- 
ſities of Oxford and 

2 Was this all the King did? 

A. He had for the better bringing in of. Fuienl al. 
ways entertain'd a reſolution of granting liberty of 
ſcience, and publiſh'd a declaration for that wee. 
in 1687, which he firſt ſent into ran where'it was 
unanimouſly received by the council there; and ac- 
Þ — it was publiſh'd in all parts of that king- 


2. What Reception did i it meet with in England? 4 
A. The privy-council approv'd of this declaration 
which was almoſt the fame with that publiſh'd in Scor- 
land, except that the King ſpoke therein in much more 
moderate Terms, of his abſolute power.. | 
©: In what manner was this declaration receiv d by ; 
the. People??? 

A. As it ſeem'd to be 88 in Gas of Diſſenters 
of all denominations, the ſeveral ſectaries in England re- 
ceiv'd it with the higheſt teſtimonies of joy, and 
thanked his Majeſty by their addreſſes; in a word, all 
were highly ſatisfied with it, except the members of the 
church of England. 
Cou'd the King prevail wuh the Parliament to 
ent to the repeal of the laws and teſt: 
4. Akho' he employed all his endeavours to bring 
chem over, he nevertheleſs found it impoſſible for him 
to effect it, which made him diſſolve t ; not with ſtand- 
jng he Rad reaſon to be _ with it upon _ other | 


a 
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A. He ſent Roger Palmer carl of Caſilemain to Rome, in 


order to reconcile his three kingdoms to the Holy See, : 
ill reception from 
the Pope. gy ht caus'd Ferdinand Dada to come 


but that embaſſador met with a very 


into England, in y of the Pope's Nuncio. | 
2. What eck Löbe ſecond declaration for liber- 
ty of conſcience? 
4 Jancroft, archbiſhop of Canterbury, and the biſhops 


St. Aſaph, Ely, Chicheſter, Bath and Wells, Peterborough, 
and Briſtol, having refus d to cauſe this declaration to be 
read in the churches of their dioceſſes, were ſeat to 
the tower. Being afterwards judg'd before the court oe 

A. bench, they were acquitted. 
What happened during this interval? | 

Nh The 10 of June 1688, the Queen was deliver'd 
of a Prince, on which occaſion the triumph'd, 
vrhilſt the Proteſtants were aſtoniſh'd and terrified ; af. 
ter the birth of this Prince, the Engliſ reſolr's * 
1 the $ with vigour. N * 

. How did they act? | 

. The epiſcopalians united with the diſſenters, ai 
reſoly'd to ſer the-Prince of Orange on the throne. With 
this view, ſeveral noblemen went very early to the 
Hague, upon various in order to confer there 


pretences, 
with the Prince of Orange, who being entirely reſoly'd 


to ſet himſelf at the head of this party, ſecur'd to him 
{cif the aſſiſtance of the Princes his neighbours, in caſe 


France ſhould attack Holland or the Netherlands in his ab. 


ſence. He afterwards equipp'd a fleet with all ym 


ſecrecy | 
9. Could he keep this er Mae 0 bo 


A. Mr. Skeleton King Fame:'s envoy at the Hague, 
gave ſome account of it to his ſovereign ; as likewiſe 
did Mr. Verace of Geneva, by the ſame canal; but no re- 
gard was paid to theſe letters; whether from an effect 
of too great a ſecurity or from the earl of Sunderland 's 
refuſing to communicate theſe letters to the King, 

2. How did the King of France behave in n 
juncture? 


ba "Tis pretended that be offr'd King James a fleet 


and an army of 30000 men, * 


— — — — 


1 
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land prevented his accepting of that offer. Be vhis as it 
will, King James refus' Ris ſuccour, from a ſuppo- 
firion that he ſbould have no occaſion for it. 

What meaſures did King James take in order to 
defend himſelf againſt the Prince of Qrange ? | 

- &. He appointed the earl of Feverſham General of his 
army, and the car] of Dartmouth to command the fleet, 
which conſiſted of 6o ſhips, 28-whereof were of the 
line. After this, he aboliſh'd, tho' with regret, the ec- 
cleſiaſtical commiſſion, reſtor'd to the city of London its 
ancient charter remov'd all the Romiſh magiſtrates, and 
put Proteſtants in their. places, and took off the ſhy 
of London's ſuſpenſion. 

2 Did this prevail with the-Prince of Orange to by 
aſide his enterprize ? 
A. No; he ſet out from Holland, accompanied 
marſhal Schomberg, count de Solmes and de Naſſau, M 
Overkirk and Bentinch, and ſeveral other perſons of quali- 
2 the 19 of Octaber 1688, with a fleet which con · 

of 50 men of war, 25 frigates, as many fireſhips, 
about 400 victuallers and tranſports; and was now 
Ae! yg hee rot ten r win +6 | 
Was ee en 

"SE whole fleet was failed out of port, and 
r when a ſtorm aroſe, 
which d them to return back into the harbour; 
— _ to ſea again the firſt of — 


5 Had. not the King of England get to oppoſe that 

e Prince of Orange 

Fs. Yes; —_— of — he Enghſh 227 
promis d Ki intercept enemy, t 

did not ſhow himſelf.” an and the Prince after ſtaying be- 

tween Calais and Dover, for ſuch ſhips as were not come 

up, landed his forces at Torbay, on the zh of November, 

without —— with the leaſt oppoſition, and imme- 

diately publiſt'd ſeveral declarations. | 
3 What was the ſubſtance of theſe Jecratinns? ” 

The Prince of Orange therein declar'd, that he had 
| _ * by a great number of the no; 


billy 
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2. What courſe did he take in order to check the 
progreſs of the enemy? A 


ö mies, ſnould keep at an eq 


| _ ,_ = 
oy of that — pray ponds that oy parka, 1 there 
was to prevent ting up of a power, 
and the — the church of England, which would 
ſoon be follow'd by the abolition of. the fundamental 


laws of the kingdom. 0 . | : 
D. Did not the Engliſh oppoſe the Prince of Oranges 
enterpriſe? 3 


4. No, for the part of them juſtly conſider d 
him as their deliverer. Perſons of diſtinction came 
daily in to him. The lord Cornbury, ſon to the earl of 
Clarendon, was the firſt officer in the army who de- 
clar'd againſt the King; and won over part of his 
forces, at whoſe head he march'd towards Exeter, 
which the Prince had taken poſſeſſion: of a, little after 
his landing. wr 8 
2. How did the King behave in this conjuncture? 

A. He went to Saliſbury where his army was quar- 


ter'd. The very day of his arrival, which was Novem- 


ber 19, ſeveral of the principal officers declar'd in a re- 
ſpectful manner, to their General, that they did not 
think they could in conſcience agar againſt the Prince of 
Orange. The King found by this declaration that he 
could not depend on the army. _ 4 
©. How did ſome lords in the King's army act? 
A. Prince George, the dukes of Ormond, and Grafton, 
the lord Churchill, the King's favourite, and afterwards 
duke of Marlborough, went over to the Piince of Orange, 
with ſeyeral other perſons of Diſtinction; particularly 
the princeſs Ann, the King's own daughter. 
QD. What meaſures did the king take? +; 
A. Finding there was nd truſting his own army, he 
left it, and return'd back to Landon, to ſecure that city, 


A. He aſſembled in London, the few lords ſpiritual 
and temporal who. were then in that city; ſent com- 
miſſioners to the Prince of Orange, to negotiate with 
him; declaring at the ſame time that he would call a 
free Parliament, which was 1 yp mou the 1 5* 
of January. He afterwards d, that the two ar- 

2 1 from London. 

as 


— 
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lors, they exhorted him to retire into yance. They al- 
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. How did the Prince receive this — 4 
3 2 well; after which he made ſome propoſals 
to Kin 


which he was going to accept, when (as 
) having advis'd — his Romiſh counſel- 


fo rais'd ſo many fears in the Queen's mind, — ſhe 
retir'd into France with the Prince of Wales. The King 
of France receiv'd her at Verſailles with the higheſt marks 
of affection? 

Did the King continue any time at London? 

He left it the night between the 10 and 11 of 
December 1688, accompanied only with Sir Edward 
Hales, Mr. Sheldon, and -Mr. Abbadie, a Frenchman, page 
of the back-ſtairs, in order to croſs over into France, 
when they went on board; but 2 put in to bal- 
laſt the e , that was to carry them was ſeiz'd at 

ſome people who at firſt us'd him very 
pre rg his the earl of Winchelſea, lord lieutenant of 
the county, being come, he perſuaded the King to re- 
turn to London. 
©. What did the lords who were in London do at this 
juncture? | 
A. They deputed four of their _ 
King, to beſcech him to return to — — 
him that he ſhould be receiv d there with all the reſpeck 


chat was due to him; and they immediately order'd out 


his coaches to go and fetch him. 
Did they obey theſe orders punQually ? | 
. Yes; and brought back the King to London, 
on he made his entrance on the 16 of December, 
about four in the afternoon ; and was receiv'd there 
= ſuch COR that one would have imagin'd 
was returning from a great victory. 

©. What was the Prince of Orange doing all this 
time ? 

A. He ſent ſome forces to Londen, who ſecur'd White- 
hall ; and then ſent and __ his Majeſty' to leave. 
London and retire to Ham, a houſe pred} to InP 
ducheſs of Lauderdale. 


2. Whither did he go? 


2. As 
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A. W 


low her immediately, he defir'd to withdraw to Rocheſter, 


which was granted him; and the ſame day, being the. 
- 18, the Prince of Orange came to London, when 0 


people made bonfires for jo of bis arrival, tho' 
done the ſame but oof ys before upon the King 
pad the King hy any time ar Rockyfer f 
King ſtay any me at 
A. No; he got privately out of his chamber the 234 


—4 


of December, and being accompanied with only 2 ; 


duke of Berwick, his natural ey and Meſſ. Sheldon and 
Abbadie, he rode to the ſea-fide, and embark d on board 
a little frigate, which landed him happily at Amoleteuſe, 
whence he went to St. Germains, | 
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From December the 25" 1688, to _— 110 


following. . 


2. . AT meaſures did the Engliſh take Aer che 
\ was thus withdrawa? 

A. The peers cbs aſſembled, ſeat an addreſs to the 
Prince of Orange, defiring him to take the adminiſtration 
upon himſelf, till ſuch time as they had aſſembled the 
eſtates of the kingdom, under the name and title of the 


Convention, which was order'd. to be held the 220 * 


January. 
2. What was the reſult of this convention ? | 
A. The houſe of commons declar'd the throne vacant 


by the King's abdication; but the houſe of lords were 
ſome time before they would agree to it, and were e- 


ven oblig d to have a conference with a committee of the 
commons; but at laſt thoſe who had the real intereſt of 


— 
5 . 
Several forms of government were 
l 


— 


ly declar'd vacant. 


at heart prevaiP'd, 3 | 


propor, rut 


. 
would return back into Holland, in caſe they declat d 
the Princeſs, his conſort, Queen, without allowing him 


to ſhare in the regal power; they reſolved to offer him 
the crown. | FOR. | | 
; 2 What was the final reſolution of the Conven- 
tion 


A. The two houſes agreed, that the Prince and Princeſs 
of Orange ſhould be King and Queen of England jointly, 
and that. the adminiſtration of affairs ſhould be in the 
hands of the Prince. This was reſolved; and mention 
was made but once of the Prince of Wales, ſome lords 
having propoſed to make an enquiry into his birth, 
but this pro was at laſt rejected for ſeveral reaſons. 
The Princeſs of Orange arriving the 12" of February, 
1683, ſcem'd very well ſatisfy'd with the reſolutions 
which had been taken. The Prince and Princeſs, af- 
ter having accepted "of the crown, which was offer'd 
them by oo two houſes of convention, were proclaim'd 
King and Queen of Great-Brizain, by the names of 
. Pilliam and „the 1 I of February, to the ĩnexpreſſible 
ſatisfaction of the people. 

Was King James ever married? 

A. He was twice marty'd; firſt to the lady Anne Hide, 
daughter 8 — _ of Clarendon, 
and igh chanc , Which marriage was 
not made publick till Fre 

— ü 

A. Maria o „daughter o n/o of Eſte, 
CE eee 4 Hf 

Q. Had he any children by them? 

By his firſt wife he had four ſons, who died in 

their infancy; and four daughters, two of which only 

came to age of maturity, viz. Mary, born in 1662, and 
married in 1678 to William Naſſau, Prince of Orange. 

And Anne, born in » 1664, married the 28" of 

Faly, 1683, to Prince George of Denmark, ſon to Frede- 

rick III. King of Denmark, and Sophia Amelia of Lunenburg. 

Q. How many children had he by his laſt wife? 

A. A ſon, named Charles; and another ſon, or at leaſt 
& luppos'd ſon, call'd the Prince of Wales, born the 10 
af June, 1688, at ten in the morning. | 

* ; RN Had 


N 
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Had he no daughters? f 
Ves, he had three; and after his exile in France, 
he had alſo a daughter born at St. Germains the 18" of 


June, 1692, but ſhe did not long ſurvive her father. 


He moreover” had four natural children; three by Mrs. 
Arabella Churchill, and one by Catharine Sedley countelſs 


. of Dorcheſter. | 


2. When, and in what place did King James die? 
A. At St. Germains the btb of September, 1701, in the 
68 year of his age. : ; 

'2. What were the qualities of this Prince? 

A. Hiſtorians who have wrote with impartiality, give 
the following character of him; That he was a good 
father, a good huſband, a good maſter, and would have 
been a good King, had it not been for the wicked mi- 
niſters about him; that as his greateſt enemies cannot 
deny, but that he ſhow'd a great deal of bravery on ſe» 
veral occaſions, when he was duke of York ; ſo his beſt 


friends are oblig'd to confeſs, that he had more piety 


than reſolution, when he was King of England; in a 


word, that the religion he profeſs'd was the ſource of 


all his misfortunes; for that tis highly probable, his 
reign would have been happy, had he himſelf been a 


Proteſtant, or his ſubjects Roman Catholicks. He might 
have been as happy as his heart could have wiſh'd, had 


he but made the laws the meaſure of his government, 
and not have hearken'd too much to certain perſons. He 


had met with but too many occaſions, to know the ge- 

nius and temper of the people he was to govern; and 

to know that it was utterly impracticable to overthrow 
the eſtabliſh'd religion, or introduce a-new one. | 


T2 WiIrIIan 
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William III. and MARV II. 
XL VII King and Queen of England. 
1 And V. of Great- Britain. 


From 1688 to 170. 


| Popes. K Emperor. | 
Innocent XI. 1676 EzoyoLD _ 1659 
ALEXanDEr VIII. 1689 King of France, 
Inxocaxnt XII. 1691 Lewis XIV, 1643 
DH. HEN were King William and Queen Mary 
| crown d? | 


A. The 110 of April following, in Weſtminſter-Abbey, 
with the uſual magnificence. | 
D. Did ireland ſubmie? }[_- © 
A. The earl of Dremel maintain'd the greateſt part 
of it for King James; King William's party which pre- 
vail'd only in the North, ſeiz'd the towns of Kilmore, 
Coleraine, Inniſeilling, and Londonderry. King James 
landed at Kingſale March the 12", and arriv'd at Dublin 
on the 24. The city of Londonderry, of which Mr. 
Walker, a clergyman, was choſen governor, being be- 
fieg'd by an army of King James, made a glorious 
de ag The city of Iniſtilling alſo diſtinguiſh'd itſelf 
catly. 
5 Did King 7ames's arms make no further pro- 
, d | | 


A. The duke of Schomberg landed on the 13 of Au- 
gut, 1689, at the head of a body of Engliſh forces, when 
King James advanc'd in order to fight him; but not 
having been able to bring him to an engagement du- 
ring the whole ſummer ſeaſon, he march to Dublin, 
to winter there. 3 8 1 

2. Had 
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2; Had King James better ſucceſß the followidg 
inal | 
A. No; King William, accompanied by Prince George, 
the duke of Ormond, and ſeveral other nobleman, went 
over into Jreland, and arriv'd there the 14 of June, 
1690, and joining with the duke of 9 
march'd towards Dublin with 36000 men and 60 — 
of cannon. 
SZ Did King James luder him to get the ſtare of 

? 1 

4. This Prince with upwards of 25000 men, and 


12 = of cannon, advanc'd forwards to meet King 
and reſoly'd to fight him at the paſs of the 


I- when both armies engag d the bunt of * 
1 


E What was the ſucceſs of it? #1 ED 

A. King James had given orders to fall upon the 
1 which had paſs d a ford, at pen ar. durin 
which the ITriſb diſputed another paſs at Old-bridge, with 
the brave duke of Schomberg, who there loſt his life, af- 
ter having acquir'd immortal glory ; but.the order not 
having been obſerv'd ſoon enough, the right wing was 
broke in ſpight of the great bravery of the duke of Ber- 
wick; of the chevalier de Hoquincourt, who loſt his life 
in the engagement; and of Hamilton, who was taken 
iſoner. In this battle King James loſt 1500 and King 
liam about 500 men. After this defeat, King James 
retir'd to Dublin, where he ſtay d but one day, from 


thence to Waterford, whence he £Gil'd for France; after 


which King William laid to Limerick, but was o- 
blig'd to raiſe it, and * 


82 Did nothing happen after this? 

The year following (1691) the King of B n 
ene a freſh body of forces into Ireland, which joinin 
with thoſe of the late — „ form'd one body; Kren 
battles were fought, but w il ſueceſa on King James 8 
ſide, and in that — was fought at Aglrim, July 
7am. .. Ruth, the French general, who commanded the 
army, was kill; after which the Engliſh generals, (of 


N — the * poſſeſs d — 
= 
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of all the ſtrong holds; and even of Limerick, (where 
Thrcounel was lately dead) which was ſurrender'd upon 
very honourable terms, the 3d of October, 1691, and 
this. ras the laſt effort King James was able to make. 
Q. Did the Scots alſo acknowledge them for their ſo- 
vereigus? . | bY S011} das 
4A. They were proclaim'd King and Queen in that 
kingdom the 11% of April, when three noblemen were 
ſent to London to preſent them with the crown, and to 
adminiſter the coronation-oath ; which was accordingly 
perform'd at Whitehall the 11 of May 1689. 
Q. Were King William and Queen Mary engag d in 
no other wars? 42 i p i 
A. As the King of France exercis'd all manner of ho- 
ſtilities upon the Engliſh, under pretence of aſſiſting King 
James; not to mention that England, by the treaty. of 
Nimeguen, was oblig'd to take up arms againſt all thoſe 
who ſhould infringe it; King William by a manifeſts 
Publiſh'd the 7b of May, 1689, proclaim'd. war againſt 
the French, who had before declard it with the Emperor 
3 Dutch. | 1 56 T6 A 
©. Did Exglandconminue undiſturb'd during the King 
abfence in Ireland? 4 — 2 
A. No; a horrid conſpiracy was carried on in Low 

don, and other parts of the kingdom; but was diſco- 


- 


ver'd by tbe: and vigilance of the Queen; the 
French fleet appear'd upon the coaſt in order to 


she conſpirators, but notwithſtanding that they had a 
ſtrong faction, the Queen took ſuch. prudent meaſures, 
that the enemies were repuls d. However, the French 
beat the confederate Engliſh and Dutch fleets, on the 


zoth of June. r 
Q. Did not the news of this conſiderable incident 
haſten the King's return into ? | 


A. As he knew himſelf fecure in the Queen's con- 
duct and vigilance, he made an end of the campaign, 
and did not return to London till the 1 1 of September. 
2. What happen d in Holland?? 
A. The King went thither about the middle of Fanua- 
2 i691, and it being at that time very difficult to land, 
went on board a ſloop, accompanied by yoo 


en) 


of Ormond, the exils, of Devonhire, Doerſet, renne 
Kc. where he continu'd the whole night, expos d to 
the ſeverity of the ſeaſon; and the ice was ſo prodigiouſſy 
hard, that it was not without great hazard of his perſcn 
he got to Goree, from whence he ſer out immediately 
for the Hague, where he arriv'd the 19) of * 


O. How was he receiv'd there? 1 


fa Notwithſtanding that the Durch were very mul 


Aurpriz'd at his arrival, they not having receiv'd the leaſt 
notice of it, and were therefore not ready to receive 


him with the magnificence they had deſigu d; they ne 


vertheleſs gave the higheſt teſtimonies of their joy, 
and feme days after he made his publick entry: the tri- 
umphal arches, and the reſt of the pomp with which 
it was grac'd, were the leaſt part of the ſolemnity, he 
being receiv'd with the acclamations of the people, who 
gave the utmoſt demonſtrations of their zeal and ae 
25 this great Prince. * 939, | 
2. What actions did he perfornt i in Flanders? eve 
4. Upo er Nin campaign, he put him- 
ſelf at the head of his forces, and thoſe of his allies, but 
not having been able to bring the enemy to a battle, he 
return d on the 13h of April, into England, which the | 
Queen had gorern'd during errant RI NO 
prudence and. conduct. 


+ What happen d in 1692 | 14H 8 
A. The — | arch er over the 
French, on the 19 their own confeſſion 


loſt ſeventeen of their | beſt ſhips, among which was 
the admiral; however it is certain they ſuſtain'd a greater 
loſs, not to mention that a . 
were burnt in the harbours, 
. What made the King of France hazard a battle, 
mio ho — the iconſequencceuf it whuld bale: 
fatal to his kingdom, in caſe he loſt iti): 
A. He d eee 
in headed by the lord Preffon, &c. which he 
1 would have extended itſelf to en 
* | 
| ; Did not the King of England lin fome lofi 
the abovemention d * Me * 
A 2E 


= 2? 


exccutcd-at Eyndenboven, the 130 
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A. He had the montibcation to ſee Mans and Name 
* whereof his allies were the occaſion, by not 
furniſning him with forces ſufficient to ward off a ke 
.. which he aw impending; however he found this ad- 
-vantage by it, that his preſence prevented the French 


from-puſhing their conqueſts; but he had the misfor- 
tune to leave the French maſters of the field, in the battle 


of Steenkirk, and yet came off with great honour; for 


he diſputed the victory with ſo much bravery, that he 
left them no poſſibility of reaping any benefit by it; 
ſo that the only advantage they gain'd, was barely that 
of having fought. 

Was not another conſpiracy carried on againſt him 


A. A Frenchman, whoſe name was Grandual, under- 
took to aſſaſſinate King William in Flanders, but the hor- 
rid plot being happily. diſcoyer'd, and the infamous 
wretch having been fully convicted of the ſame, he 
was condemn'd to the . due to traitors, and 


, 1692. 
2. What exploits were — in 1 % | 
A. About the 18 of Faly, the battle 38 
fought, with almoſt the ſame ſucceſs as that of Sreen- 
kirk. The confederate forces fought with all im 
bravery, and * William ſignaliz d himſelf on this oc- 
caſion. About the begitning of follo 


wing, 
they laid ſiege te „ which was oblig'd to ca- 
© talate; for as the on made the roads impractica- 


it was impoſſible for the army to advance to ſuccour 

it. They alſo made themſelves maſters of Heidelberg. 
um Relate the moſt conſiderable events of the year 
Z | The moſt remarkable was that of the death of 


ne Queen Moy, who died of the pen 


the 28% of December, 
. Pray give the character of that Princeſs? by. 
_ © Sho was adorned with i= fold' pl „and an un- 


common goodneſs; had a great 5 accompany'd | 


with majeſty; an air of grandeur, without the leaſt 
tincture of pride; her conduct was wonderful, and ſhe 
had the ſincereſt — * the King her _ 
$i W 
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which he as kindly return'd; a virtue ſo much the mans 7 
worthy of the higheſt applauſe, as it is ſo rarely met 
with among the great: finally, ſhe paid an entire ſub- 
miſſion to the will of her creator, of which ſhe gave 
convincing proofs in her expiring moments, as ſhe had 
before done in the whole tenour of her life. The King 
interr'd her with great magnificence. 

2. Did not her death give a new turn to affairs? 
4A. No; for altho' the King diſcovered a ſorrow equal 
to the great loſs he had ſuſtain'd, it was not poſſible 
for it to abate his courage; for he croſs'd over into Hol- 
land, where he arriv'd the 14h of May, 1695, and put 
himſelf at the head of the army, as he had done in the 
preceding campaigns. _ 

25 What was the ſucceſs of this campaign 2 

The French conſidering how much blood it had 
coſt them to take Namur, and the ſtratagems they had 
been forc'd to employ, thought that after having ſtrength- 
ned the fortifications ſo much as they had done, it 
would be impregnable; however, King William laid 1 
to it: But as the confederate army could not hinder mar- 
ſhal Bon fflers from throwing himſelf into it with a pow- 
erful ſuccour, and that the garriſon conſiſted of upwards 
of 15000 men; this circumſtance, join'd to the good 
condition of the place, made the French laugh publickly 
at this attempt. 


9. Had not the French forces ſufficient to raiſe the | 


| liege? 


7 They had a ſtronger army commanded by mar- 
mal loo, than the befiegers ; whereupon they began 
their march, and advanc'd towards Namur, 9 
the marquis de Guiſcard was governor; but withold; 
daring to make the leaſt attack, although the us <a 
was not unfavourable, nor the rivers ſwell d with floods, 
ſo as to hinder their croſſing over; as had happened -- 
two years before, when King M liam . to ſue- 


cour it. 


, How long did this ſiege continue? 
The trenches were open'd the 12% of 1 the 
city capitulated the 4 of „and the caſtle . 
der'd the iſt of — Thus the King of 
Cees 
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'Great-Britain ſubdued, in leſs than ſeven weeks, by the 
ſingle force of his er py one of the ſtrongeſt 115 in 
the world; defended by a garriſon, and in 


of an hundred thouſind brave 

to the fatigues of war. 

2. By whom was the kingdom govern'd during the 

King's abſence? _ 

A By a regency compos d of ſeven of the noklliey, 
whom his Majeſty had made choice of before his ſetting 
out. 

2. Was the govern qui and undiſturb'd at his 
return? 

A. Yes; in outward a ; but within it was 
ſhook with dreadful convulſions, which were fomented 
by a great number of faQious 11 | 

2. After what manner? 

A. A freſh conſpiracy (which was firſt diſcover'd by 
Meſſ. Pendergraſs and de la Rue) was carrying on, in the 

years 1694, 1695, and 1696, of a more horrid nature, 

and more dangerous in its conſequences, than all thoſe 
which had hitherto been ſet on foot, being no leſs than 

the aſſaſſiuating of King Wilkam, and * * 
7 to his throne, | | 

D. Who was at the head of it? 
A. We may boldly affirm, in one ſenſe, that it was 
| King James himſelf, ſinee it was concerted in his fa- 
vouf; and that he had given out ſeveral cbmmiſſions 
| for the taking up arms. 

2 But was he concern'd in that part of it which. af- 

fecdec King William's life? ; 

4. We are very much in the dark as to that matter; 
but thoſe who are for diving into this myſtery, muſt 

examine the ſeveral facts and circumſtances therein, and 
Ag thence form a judgment. 4 

. Relate ſome of thoſe circumſtances! * 

A. Great preparations were carried on in France, both 
by ſea and land, but upon what deſign, no one could 
tell; however, when the time for putting them in exe- 

eution was come, that myſtery was clear'd up. 93 — 
King of France, who never reveal'd his projects, but 
ries: he fancied himſelf ſure of ſucceſs, poke publick- 


liers, who were Ie 


ly 
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hy, 8 King James, as 3 hi le Fr: 
evitably happen; in conſequ e. 1 
was arriv'd at Calais, on the e 
e rice was 
brought him, that a conſpirac i been diſcover d a- 
gain nſt the perſon of King Wil „which was to have 

ke out exactly at the time when the * were 
to land in the kingdom. 


2, What ſteps did King Fame: take, when news was 


broug ht to him of it? 


a” Inſtead 2 pag uing his point, as one would Jaye 
naturally thought he ſhould have done, had he relyd 
entirely upon bis perſonal bravery; the ſtrength of his 
fleet; his SI forces, and the adherents he had in the 
kingdom, who could not be much leſſend in number, 
ſince not above 30 or 40 perſons were ſeiz'd; he, I ay,” 
inſtead of this, waited for the event; but wid he found 
that the King's perſon was out of danger, and that he 
muſt be oblig'd to meet him once again in the field, no 


farther mention was made of croſſing the ſeas, and the 


ſoldiers, with their commander, withdrew without ha- 


ving done any ain. 

. Did not ſeveral attempts which were made 
againſt the King's life, exaſperate him ſo far as to make 
him endeavour to rev mee 
and ſuch like juſt meth 

A. He carried on the an moderation 
as before, and pardon'd all the parricides, except, Char- 
nock, King, Keys, Sir John Friend, Sir William Perkins, 


| Rockwood, Cranburn, Lewick, and Sir John Fenwick, who 


bs we gs. adobe i propoſal for 
In what manner receive 
peace which the French made him: 

4. As tho' the war had affected him no farther than 
his kingly dignity; and that nothing perſonal had hap- , 
pen d in this great quarrel, 

2. As ;this peace redounded ſo much to his gory, 
was it not alſo of great advantage to him ? | 

A. Undoubtedly, fince it ſecur'd. to him the poſſeſſion 
of three kingdoms, which the affetion of bet ſubjects 
had beſtow'd upon him, and which he had 9 
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defended with his ſword; not to mention that it pro- 
cur'd him the reſtitution of his principality of Orange, 
which he claim'd by hereditary right, and whereof he 
had been unjuſtly diſpoſſeſs d. | | 
L. Where was this famous treaty concluded, which 


gave peace to Exrope ; | 
In 1697, and figned Seprember 10", at Ryſwick, a 
palace belonging to King William, fituated between the 
Hague and in z a circumſtance which re- 
flects great honour on that Prince; and is a manifeſt 
proof that he was confider'd as the arbiter of peace 
r | 

©. Was the peace of Europe ſecur'd by this treaty ? 
A. King William confidering that the death of 
Charles II. King of Spain, which was thought to be 
near at hand, would involve Europe in freſh troubles; 
and likewife that as the Engliſh had diſbanded the 
greateſt part of their forces, they would have on 
great inclination to imbark in another war; his Oy 
took freſh' meaſures in order to prevent the evils whic 
threatned the Chriſtian world; and concluded Angaft 1 ꝙth, 
2698, a pay of partition with Fraxce, with reſpe& to 
the Spaniſh ſucceſſion, in caſe that King ſhould die 
SAR... . : 
2: Did the French obſerve punctua 
the King of Spain's deceale? * 
r A. 0. 4 


7 What meaſures did they take? wt | 

A. As there is great room to believe, that the ſole 
motive of the Ferch King's agreeing to this treaty of 
partition, was only to amuſe — Feaos 1 and the 


this treaty, after 


United "Provinces; immediately after the King of Spain's 
death, which happen'd | November 1d, 1700, N. S. 


Tewis XIV. ſciz'd upon the whole Spaniſh monarchy, 
by virtue of the laſt will and teſtament, which his 
ambaſſador at Madrid, in conjunction with cardinal 
Portocarrero, had cauſed his Catholick Majeſty to make. 
DQ. What turn did the court of Fraxce give to this vio- 
lation of the partition · treaeß ? | 
A. The French miniſters declar*'d, that their maſter 
had neglected the letter gf the treaty, and ſtuck to the 


ſpirit of it. 9. Was 
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«S Was King William ſatisfy'd with this interprets. 


<<: He conceit. Ge edi die dorp cefrnmang, | 
for the affront which had been r | 
form'd in 1701, a new between 

„and the Empire, he ſhew'd. the, Engliſh their 

real and genuine intereſts; and was preparing to.rev 
himſclf on Lewis XIV. by open force, and to ſettle 
ballance of Europe, when a fall from his horſe near 
a be "by ekening bis' dank ant i 


hen did this Prince die? oO 
A. "The 8 of March, 170, in the fifty-ſccond year 
— and the fourtcenth of his reign, 2 
ce. 
| „ the perſon and qualities of this Mo- 1 
narc | 
A. King William was of a middle ſtature, — ill-ſhap'd, | 
and ſomewhat round ſhoulder'd ; he had an oval face; 
a light-brown complexion, a Roman noſe; his eyes live- | 
ly and piercing; he never look'd ſo well as on horſe- 
back, as if nature had form'd him to command in the 
field. But the defects of his oy ere compenſated by 
d ? 


hu Ar Bees Dutch, w 1 his native 
nguage, he ſpoke French to a and 'Y 
Aſb and German tolerably we "bar chat in which S 
was beſt ſxill d, „ had a perfect 
knowledge of the different intereſts * the L of 
Exrope. He was indefatigable in the 1 in the 
cabinet; ſeldom truſting to his generals or his ſecreta- 
ries, but gave out his orders with his own mouth, arid 
writ all diſpatches of any importance with his own” 
hand. But theſe fine qualities were not without ſume | 
alloy; he was covetous to a fault, and wherever he ex- | 
erted his liberality, it was in the moſt profuſe manner; 
as he knew little how to reward, he knew as little 
how to punifh ; his clemency being ſometimes as ill! 
1 — 4 War was his 
U | —— We” 


— — * 
— — 


| 
| 
| 
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— delight, and hunting and ſhooting were his u- 
ual diverſions. He lov'd the company of witty men, 
D Evre- 
ment. In a word, William Prince of Orange, and King 
of Grege-Britain, was one of the greateſt men of his age. 
He always. declar'd himſelf an enemy to tyranny and op- 
preſſion ; and; after having preferv'd his own country, 
was the deliverer RES, od" the defender of the 


V 7 
wet 1 . " «a * 4 w. \ 4 
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Queen Ann x, 8 of * 
arts? England. 


0 ap Sixth of Gras-Bricein 
From 1701-2 to <a 


- , Emperors $718 . 2 Pope. 


Lnopolp . 1658 Cru Xl. 1700 
JoszPH | 1705 King of France. "74%" 
CHARLES, .  , 1711 Lewis XIV. 1643 


| 2. Dip death of this great prince whom: 


you now deſcrib'd, occafion ſome changes in 
England, and the poſture of affairs in Europe: 
Ton at firſt caſt a great damp upon ſuch of the Bug- 
A as had been Bend us the late King, who were: di- 
N 's by the name of Whigs; and threw the Dutch 
nta the utmoſt conſternation. But Anne Stemart, ſecond: 
— — king James II. the illuſtrious conſort of George 
Prince of Denmark, who. ſucceeded King William III. 
ſoon remov d all their fears, by declaring that ſhe was 
firmly reſoly'd to carry on the fame deſign which her 
predeceſſor had form'd, in order'to reſtore the ballabos 
af 33 in Europe. 
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4. To o the King of France to recall his grandſon 
Philip, abun r and 
to beſtow that Kingdom on Charles, the Emperor Los- 
pold's ſecond ſon. This was the chief motive of the 
| grend alliance which King  #illiam form'd with the 

mperor and the State. General in 1701, and to which 
the Kings of Pruſia and Pormagal, the Duke of Savoy, and 
— other Princes afterwards ac 

Q. Did Queen Anne berſal form this ignal r- 
tion? 
A. It being debated in the prixy-council, whether 
| war ſhould be declar'd againſt France and Spain, it was 
carried for the affizmative by a plurality of voices. 

2 Did this affair meet with ſome oppoſition in the 
council? 
all, It conſiſted of two different parties; the Tories 
or the rigid friends to epi ; and the W#higs, or 
thoſe of a moderate temper. The former, who were 
| headed by che earl of Rocheſter, uncle to the Queen by 
the mother's fide, were for engaging in the war nd 
otherwiſe than as au iliaries; but the T#higs, the chief 
Whereof were the dukes of Devonſhire and Somerſet, in- 
ſiſted that it was abſolutely neceſſary to make good the 


r by which the late King had bound himſelt; 
carl of Marlborough, ſeconded by the earl of Pum- 


Groke, made the — dum on the Whigs fide, and ac- 
cordingly war was proclaim'd with ms the 4* of 
May, 1702. | 

2. What was the ſucceſs thereof ap 

A. An almoſt uninterrupted ſeries of 3 
victories, and triumphs, on the ſide of the Rb alles, 
and on that of the Engliſh in particular, for nine years 
ſucceſſively. 


9. What were the moſt remarkable tranſaRtions in 
under 


Flanders i in 1702? 

A. The French army having taken the beldow 
the command of marſhal Bou fflers, inveſted Keyſerſwaere, 
and the forces of the allies to the I Nime- 
guen; but no ſooner had the lord Mar 2 
ſelf at = head of the confederate army, than _ 
were oblig'd to fly in their turn, and to on 
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defenſive ; and were diſpoſſeſs'd of the places they 
held in the SpaniſÞ Guelderland, viz. Venlo, Ruremonile, 
wel 55 og | after which they took the city and ci- 
0 
2. What were the united ficets of England and Hol- 
land doing all this while ? 
4. The 216 of May of this year, her Majeſty declar'd 
his royal highneſs George Prince of Denmark, lord high 
admiral of Exgland and Ireland. A reſolution had been 
taken to execute a proje& form'd by King William for 
the ſtorming of Cadiz, and accordingly a good number 
of land forces were ſhip'd off under the command of the 
duke of Ormond; but whether it were through the 
Fault of ſome of the Who bent all their thoughts 
on the plunder of port Sr . Mary; or to the diviſion that 
aroſe between Sir George Rook the Engliſh admiral, and 
the general of the land forces, the mempt upan Cadiz, 
came to nothing. 
9. What a&ion did the feet perform in its return 

 bomewards ? 
4. The admiral rw 1 in! 


erp ety and ibok'oe Varnt them ab: after which the 
feet retura'd to B r 
eats of «wn ion ſterling 


* in Brabant, 
the lord Marlborough beſieg d and carried the town and 
caſtle of Huy; after which the Engliſh propos'd 
-the attacking the French in their lines; but that point 
being debated, it was judg'd impracticable, ſo that they 
Were oblig'd to end the campaign with the ſiege and 


e of Limburgh. 


2 Why 


( 4 
- 2, Why did not the French exert themſelves this year 
in the Lom · Coumtri : 1 
4. Their policy was to ſtand on the defenſive, while 
their ſuperiority} in Iraq, on the Rhine, and in the very 
heart of the empire, gave them the moſt ſignal advan- 
tages. For while the duke of Marlborough was purſuing 
his triumphs} in Flanders, Prince Eugene had left Italy, 
in order to ſollicit ' reinforcements at the court of 
Vienna; the duke of Savoy, who had lately enter d into 
the grand alliance, was in the utmoſt danger of being 
forc'd out of his dominions, had he not been imme - 
diately ſuccour d, in an almoſt miraculous manner, b 
count Starembergh. Count Tullard had made himleli 
maſter of the town of Briſac, and retaken the ſlrong 
fortreſs of Landau, after having defeated the German army 
at Spire; and the elector of Bavaria, either from a prin- 
eiple of ambition or reſentment, having declat d in favour 
of France, had ſeit d the imperial cities of Ulm, Ratiſben, 
Auſdurg, and Paſſan; and being frengy  foppored by ö 
from * 


great ſupplies of men and money e, made the | 
whole empire tremble, and threatned to march directx 


to Vienna. N 1 7 45 | . 
2. What was done in this delicate juncture? 6 

4 TheQueen, of Exgland in 1704, by the advice of 
miniſters, took the my ny = of ſaving the 

empire; and the duke of Marlborough, the principal au- 

thor of this grand project, having id with the 

States. General to concur in it, he put himſelf at the head 

of the confederate army; march'd into Germany with l 

incredible ſpeed ; drove the Fench and Bavarians from the * 

entrenchments which they had raiſed at Schellenberg, to 

hinder him from pa the Danube, took the town of 

Donawert ſituated on this river; and being afterwards 

join d by a conſiderable body of forces under the com- 

mand of Prince Eugene, theſe two illuſtrious warriors 

attack d, the 13% of Augu/, 1704, N. S. the French, 

and Bavarian, at Blenheim, where they gain'd 2 moſt 

ſignal and compleat victory; after which they drove the 

French out ef Germany, .reduc'd Landau, and conquer d 


- 
« =# 
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th fat and important ſervices he had done the em- 


4 Not to mention the principality' of Mindelheim, 
which the Emperor beftow'd upon him; the rich tro- 
phies which he brought from Bavaria, and the conſi- 
deradle preſents that were made him by ſeveral German 
Princes; at his return to England he was honour'd with 

the applauſes of both houſes of Parliament; 'and the 

Queen gave him Moodfflock park, where, at her own ex- 

. pence, ſhe tik him the noble palace of Reinheim, to 
„ Perpetuste he memory of his victory. This year Sir 
 Georye Rook,” after having taken Gibraltar, on the 14% 
® <= ;enpaged che French fleet, commanded by Count 


Fe 8 
2 doubtfu. atk endings 
a r * LEY | | 
. 2. Were the allies equally ſueceſsful in all parts this 
year ? * > -*_ — wm | 1 3:7 k __ y * y br : ”, v4 ” 


A. Very far from it; for notwithſtanding that Eug- 
land and Holland ſent ſuccours to the Portugueſe, they 
nevertheleſs were not able to hinder the Spaniards from 
making ſome little conqueſts; and the French in Italy dif- 


poſſeſs d the duke of Savoy of ſeveral ſtrong holds. 
L What actions did the duke of Marlborough perform 
in 17052 | Pe | non 20 | NW 233 3: 101.6008 75,0085 


A. He firſt march'd towards the Moſelle, at the head 
pf the beſt part of the confederate army, in order to 
a defign on chat fide; but whether it 
ere the death of the Emperor Leopold, which happen- 
at that juncture, retarded the preparations which 
Germans were to make; or from their uſual Nlow- 
prince Lewis of Baden having fail'd the Engliſp ge- 
by not fending the troops, artillery, and other ne- 
ceflarids, which the Empire had cngag'd to furniſn for 
the ſiege of Saar. Lewis; the duke of Marlborough was 
oblig'd to return with great precipitation into Flanderr. 
by. Did not the French make an advantage of his ab- 
e? WT bt — 9 0 . 8 f SY | 
A. So well, that they ſoon recover'd Hay and Liege; 
but while they were taking meaſures, in order to pre- 
vent the return of the duke into the Low- Countries, _ 
| . able 


b 
| 
| 
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general got the ftart of them his ious 
ligence ; eden peo oy is ther of 
Hay, and forc'd them to retreat within their lines, which 
they levell'd, and by that means put a great extent of 
country under contribution: and the Dureh frontiers 
were extended by the taking of Leeve and Sant vliet; 
but whilſt they were attacking the latter, which was 
A place, the French N the gary 
riſon o 

What was done in Germany Þ 

The ſudden retreat of the duke of 1 
bam the Moſelle, having puffed up the courage of the 
French on that ſide, they recover'd Treves and 
and attack d the camp at Lauterburgh; but the Germans, 
who defended it, diivkd gallantly oppos'd the marſhals 
de Villars and Marſin, al ſuch time as prince Lewis of 
Baden had drawn together forces ſufficient to reinforce 
them; they forc'd' the French from their lines, and diſ- 
poſſeſs d them of Druſenheim, Haguenau, and other poſts; 
and the Germans extended even their quarters into the 
enemy s country. 

Were the allies as ſucceſsful in Portugal? 

The earl of Galway, had ſucceeded duke Se 
in the command of the Engliſh forces in that country; 
and having by his prudence and vigilance reſtord or- 
der to the confederate army, fortune at firſt prov'd 

favourable to them, by their taking of Salvaterra 
and Marvan, and diſpoſſeſſing the res of Sarcas, 
Valencia, d Alcantara, and but the) fail d 
of their main deſign, which was the kid Bada- 
fox, by the unhappy accident which — to the 
lord Galway, who loft his right hands and was thereby | 
oblig'd to leave the direction of that to baron 
Fuget, whom marſhall de Teſſe oblig'd to raiſe it. 

2. Did a reinarkable tranſaction happen in rr 
2 
4. The moſt ente Incident His year, was the 

red ; the city of Barcelona, and of the whole province 
of to the obedience of King Charles III. This 
De Oy Ad been form'd by the Prince of Heſſe 
O drmftaat ; but, notwithſtanding that this © ng +* 


r ü ²—AQöU 
* 


_— * — 


and that de bine would reap all the —— the 
ſucceſs; that having made biooſelf maſter: of Barcelona 
in a few days, the whole Principality ſubmitted to a. 
and implor'd the protection of Queen Anne. 

2. Why did not the French ſend e a ſtrong 
fotce to ſuccour Catalonia? 

A. They were attack'd from ſo many. quarters, that 
it was impoſſible for them to make head againſt all; 
not to mention that they follow'd a plan this year, that 
did not meet with Succeſs; which-was to end the war 
in Italy, that exhauſted them both of men and money; 
and keeping upon the defenſive in all other parts, they 
exerted all their efforts in order to oppreſs and reduce 
the duke of Savey; but this Prince ſtoqd his ground with 
the moſt heroick bravery, and the campaign of 4 
chang'd the whole face of affairs. | 

. What were the chief events thereof? | 

A. France, that never ffils of new refſources, had in 
the beginning of the year form'd three great projects; 


whereof the firſt was totally to ruin King Charles's 


party in Spain; the ſecond, to diſpoſſeſs the allies of all 
their conqueſts in the Low Countries; and the third, to 
put an end to the war in Italy, by puſbing Prince Eu- 
gene. back to the Trentin, and by Tre the duke of 
Savoy out of his capital; which was the only city chat 
was left him in all his dominions. | 
2 Did theſe great projects meet with 888 q 


No ; they A miſcanied; in the firſt place Sir John 


Leake being . very ſcaſonably to ſuccour Barcelo- 
na; and upon his approach, having oblig d the count. 
de Toulouſe to. to retire with the d precipitation, who, 

with the French fleet, kept Nr Mak up by 
ſea ; King Philip and fog * de Tefſe, who Were 
carrying on the ſiege thereof by land. were oblig d to 
raiſe it with ſo much the more haſte, as the carl of 
Pererborongb began to harraſs. them with a body of 
rin, he had juſt got t this event hap- 


ue the 12" of May, N. S. a day. very (ELSE, 
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from the ſun s. ſuffering a total eclipſe. In the ſecond 


place, eleven days after, the duke of Marlborough en- 


tirely defeated at Ramillies the French army, command- 
ed by the duke of Bavaria and the marſhal de Villeroy; 
which victory was follow'd by a general revolution in 
the Low Countries, where an uninterrupted ſeries of 
conqueſts attended the confederate army; Lowuain, Ma- 
lines, Lier, els, Antwerp, Ghent, and Bruges opening 
their gates to them. And in the third place, Prince a- 
gene having by his great ability remov'd all the obſtacles 
that had been laid in his way; and by one of the moſt 
memorable marches that was ever known, having join- 
ed the duke of Savoy; theſe two Princes attack d the 
French army commanded: by the duke of Orleans, and 
marſhal de Man, with ſo much reſolution and bravery; 
even in their very trenches, that he totally routed them. 
This event, which happened the 7® of September, N. S 
was immediately follow'd by the relieving” of Du, 
which after having ſuſtain'd a Jong fiege of oor months, 
was reduc'd to the utmoſt extremitiesz and ſome time 
after, with the total expulſion of the Fench out of al 
Traly; a bitter pill to ſwallow, mae 

treaty made at Milan, by which they engag'd themſe 
poſſeſs d in 


to evacuate all the ſtrong holds which t 
Lombardy in King Philip's name. 't | 

Q. What became of this Prince after the fatal blow 
he receiv'd at Barcelonas pero 0 


A. He would never have return'd' again into Spain, 


had the allies but made their advantage of the favour- 


able opportunity with which they were preſented, of 


conquering the whole kingdom. *Tis true indeed, that 
the marquiſs das Minas and the carl of Galway, who 
_ commanded the confederate army; after having redue d 


Alcantara, Placentia, and ſome. other places, marched 
immediately to Madrid, which, on June 24, acknow- 
ledged K. Charles III. But, inſtead of going thither, to 
join them with the ſame diſpatch, (whether it were 
owing to a miſunderſtanding that happen'd between 
King Charles firſt miniſter and the earl of Peterbo- 
ws. # or from the jealouſy which the latter had of the 
lord Galway, and the apprehenſions he was under _ 
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prove 
our of the former. In Spain, the carl of G 
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he would deprive him of the glory of conquering all 
Spain; King Charles went to pay his deyotions ve. 
ry unſcaſonably at Notre Dame de Montſerrat, and af- 
terwards made a uſeleſs viſit to the city of Saragoſſa; 
while, on the other fide, the earl of Peterborough amus'd 
himſelf in the kingdom of Valenciae. Thus neither of 
them join'd the Portugueſe army, till after it had, for 
a long time, ſpent itſelf in vain; in the neighbour- 
hood of Madrid, and in the camp of Guadalaxara; and 
that they bad given King Philip. time to return into 
Spain, at the head of a vigorous and ſuperior army, 
which oblig'd the allies to retire with great precipitation 
into Valencia. This year is alſo memorable for the Union 
of the two kingdoms of England and Scotland; which 
What were the remarkable incidents in 1707 
A. This year plainly ſhow'd the viciſſitude of all hu- 
man affairs; for the French having made greater ef- 
farts to recover their loſſes, than the allies did to im- 
their victories; fortune ſeem'd to declare — 
ing attack d, very unſta ſonably, without King | 
— — and againſt the advice of the earl of Peterborongh 
the Sau army at Almanth, commanded by the duke 
of Berwick, and much ſuperior in number to his -I; 
he was entirely defeated, on the 25 of April, and o- 
blig d to retire into Catalonia, with the ſhatter*d remains 
of his army, and to abandon the kingdom of Valencia. 
This —— having puffed up the hearts of theSpaniar _ 
they diſpoſſeſs d the Portugueſe of Serpa and Moura, 
—— retook Cividad Rodrigo; Tile the duke of 
Orleans beſieg d ſucceſsfully the city of Lerida. On the 
other fide, marſhal Villars having forc'd the lines and 
retrenchments of the Germans at Biehl and Stolhoffen, 
and exacted heavy contributions from the duchy of 
Wirtemberg ; would infallibly have puſh'd the conqueſts 


of his victorious army, if the elector of Hanover, late 
King of Great-Britain, who took upon himſelf the com- 
mand of the forces of the empire, (re-inforced by the 
Saxons whom the duke of Marlborough ſent to him) had 
not ſtopt the progreſs of his arms; or rather, if 9 


(022 
not been oblig d to ſend. off large. detachments in order 
to ſaue Towlon, to which, the duke of Savoy, and Prince 
Eugene, aſſiſted by the Eugiiſb fleet under the command 
of Sir | Shovel, had laid ſiege. The 
were ſo much the more affected with the ill ſucceſs ot 


this great enterpriſe, as the duke of Marlborough endea- 


115 


voured in vain to bring the French to an engagement in 
Flanders, who always kept in inacceſſible intrenchments. 
In fine, the Emperor was the only ſoyereigu among the, 
confederates, who, this year, kuew how torfiſh in trou- 
bled waters; for whilſt his friends and enemies were em- 
r bis forces made the conqueſt. of 
the ki - But, notwithſtanding the va- 
rious iber ab Be the laſt campaign, the two houſes. of 
the firſd Parliament of Great- Britain, as a. teſtimony 
of their zeal and affection, preſented. an addreſs to her 
Majeſty, herein they declared; That no: peace copeld be 
* bonourable,. for ber Majeſty, or her allies, if Spain 
and the Weſt alt ladies wee ſuffer'd to remain ander vet purees 
of the houſe of Bourbon. 
ene e Lewis XIV. take upon the news 
795 
A. He reſolv'd to make the authors of that addreſs 
repent of what they had done; and being puffed up 
wich the ſmall advantages he had gain'd in 170%, he 
d two great projects for the year 1708. The 
firſt was, the making the dominions of the Queen of 
Great · Britain the ſear of the war; and to ſet the Preven- 
der, whom he ſtiled King James III. upon the throne; 
and the ſecond to drive the allies from the conqueſts 
had made after the battle of Ramillies: But ay 
enterprizes met with an ill ſucceſs, equal to the raſhneſy 
with which they had been undertaken; and fattune 
which the year ſeem'thto-waver, now turn d 
the ſcale in 9 the grand alliance: The Eli 
having put a ſtrong ſquadron of 40 men of war to-ſea, 
under the command of Sir George Byyg, in February, 
much earlier than the French expected; the Pretender, 
who: was on board the French fleet, did but. juſt ſhowy 
himſelf on the coaſts of Scorland, without daring to go 
_ ; and found himſelf very happy in „ 
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the purſuit of the Engliſh, ſince they took one ſhip» 
vvherein were ſeveral of his officers. But notwichſtand- 
ing this deportment. the French gain d their point in 
Flanders; where the credit which the elector of Bava- 
ris had ſtill preſerv'd in that country, together with the 
artful management of the count de Berghyck, ſo far influ- 
enced the inhabitants of Ghent and Bruges, that they im- 
ex of ven open d their gates to the French troops; the 
du Vendome and Burgundy, who commanded them, 
' gain'd a day's march over the duke of Marl 
| have very much perplex'd the 
Labene, governor of the caſtle 
of Glen, amus'd the two days. While theſe 
were doing, Prince Eugene join'd the duke of 

with a reinforcement of above 30,000 Im- 
 Perialifts; and theſe two brave warriours having march d 
with great diligence to che camp at Leſſives; pals'd the 
Deuder, and afterwards the Schelde at Oudenarde; came up 
with theFrench near this laft place, which they had flatter'd 
themſelves they ſhould have carried, before the confe- 
derates had advanc'd to ſuccour them. The French ge- 
nerals might have avoided coming to battle, but depend- 


would 
had: nor Monger, 


ing on advantag 8 8 
rity of their forces, they reſolved to venture, but 
occaſion to repent it; for victory d in mer 57 


the allies, and knew no other nn 
_ crown'd with never fading laurels at Blenheim, Ramillies 
and Tin. As the ground gave ſcarce but the infantry 
an opportunity of - engaging, that of the French was 
BEG nk ener) and would have been en- 
= defeated, if the night had not favour'd the re- 
of the! ſcatter'd remains of the French army, 
withdrew to Ghent and Bruges, in order to take 

The Princes of France, and the Pretender, were 
the en wires maten but the Prince of Ha- 


on i glory. This action happened the 110 of 
Jeg. N. s. Some time after which *, the vietors went 


* ; 46% 13, N. 8. * | Sad 
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and laid to Liſſe, a Cit i partance../ | 
wiki ge ſo aſe, 2 See 4 all 


darm d the French, who exerted themſelves to . 2 ut- 


25 N 
y the o es, e 0 
brougbt them; did not yet dare to attack the 
my under the duke of Mien command, 
Which cover'd the fiege; but contented. themſcly, 

with cutting from the allies all communication wi 

Bruſſels, which ſupply d them with all their ammuni- 
tion and * Upon this, the duke of Maribo- 


moſt, in order to prevent. its ſucceeding. And their _ 


rough thou ht of e for having ſent for a 
[all body of i + 


hich, under the command of 


whick took poſſ at Leſingen; he by that means open'd 
a communication ich Oftend, whence he ſent. for a 
conſiderable convoy of all neceffaries. The duke de 
Vendome ming notice of it, ſent Monſieur de la Mocre 
at the head of 24000 men, in order to intercept it; 
but general rbb, pa the duke of Marlborough had 
diſpatch'd with 6000 men to guard the convoy,  total- 
(one the French at ; when the convoy 
ng bappily arriv'd at the camp of the allies, the c1; 

of Li ſurrender d ſome days after, viz. on the 

25 of October 1708, N. 8. and as they were tender 
the lives of a brave ſet of men, and willing to 
preſerve a work fo perfect in its kind, as the citadel 
of Liſle, they only carried it on by ſap. Upon this, 


N had Arm d the. coaſts of; France, and 


_ 
a i 4A 
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the French redoubled their efforts, in order to diſtreſs 


the allies. The duke of Vendome, after having won. the 
poſt. at Leffinger, and cut off che communication of the 
allies with Offend, by great inundations between Bruges 
and Newport, and by their intrenchment. along the 
Schelle, ſent ſeveral parties into the field, in order to 
harrafs the Dutch, and particularly to plunder and ravage 
the diſtrict of Bois /e-duc. But the generals of the allies 
being indefatigably intent upon their: buſineſs; and the 
duke of Marlborough having found means to provide 
proviſions out of the N Artois, and the diſtricts 
of Furnes and Dixmude ; 8 of Bavaria, as 


his 
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his aft ſhift, march'd to attack at the head of 
10 choſen men; but general Pajcha!, the governor 
Bruſſels, ſaſtain'd all the attacks of the enemy with 
much refolution and bravery; and Prince Eugene 
the duke of having routed the French 
reed the ScheMe; came, or rather flew, fo ſea- 
to their afliſtance, that the duke of Bavaria 
was oblip'd to ® retire with the e and 
confuſion; and — 22 after marſhal Bowfbrs ſurren- 
= be citadel of upon bonaurable f terms, 

Mee the French, imapining as the 
3 o far advane d, the allies would cantent them- 
felves with the conqueſt of that important place, the 
their army; bar the duke of OF 
and Prince Eugene, who. were affected with the 
loſs of Ghent, refoly'd to take it before the end of the 
They inveſted it the 20 of December, N. S. 
he trenches the 24% and notwithſtanding che 
great ſeverity of the winter, they obliged Monacur de 
ia Motte to ſurrender up the town the 31f, notwith- 
ſtanding he had zo battallions and 19 ſquadrans, The 
reduction of Ghent, was fi e the enemy 8 a. 
bandoning Brager, Pleſſends gen; and in the 
Whole we may juſtly affirm, that though we. trace all 
the modern hiftorians, we ſhall not find a campaign 
d on to ſo unuſual a length, or ſo renown'd for a 
continu'd ſeries of memorable actions, as that whereof 
we I, iven a general idea. 
RE Wheat remarkable tranſactions happen'd. this year | 
| parts of Europe ? 

5 A. The iid of —— like an able politician, laid 
hold of this favourable opportunity of revenging him- 
felf upon France; and having cluded the vigilance of 
marſhal Villars, who was order'd to oppoſe his march 
over mount Cenis, as if his royal highneſs had intended 
to penetrate into Dauphine; he turning ſhort towards 
Seſſana; diſpoſſeſs'd the French, ho made little reſiſtance 
of the fortreſs of Exilles, of fort la Perouſe, the valley 
| of St. Martin, and Feneſirelles, By theſe conqueſts this 
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Prince ſecur'd his own dominions againſt Frexce, and 

ind a free entrance into the enemy s country; and de- 
| eee cat ad vantage, he made a fortunate diverſion 
ug arty Charles II : ſo that, as the duke de Noailles 
was oblig'd to ſend a great , detachment to reinforce 
marſhal Villars, he was by that means prevented 
from ſending any detachment towards Rowffillas. Tis 
true indeed, that the duke of Orleans dilpoſiels'd the 
allies of the city of Tortoſa; and the chevalier d'Hasfol4 
PR but Sir John Leake _—_— 


Stanhope gain'd much n 
— — — by raking the fruitfal iſland and 


kingdom of Sardinia, to the obedience of King Charles; 
and de; write the conqueſt of Port-Mahon, and of 
the whole iſland. of Minorca, which he took care to 
preſerve for the Brisiſh nation. On the other fide, the 
Spaniurdt having kept upon the defenſive in Efremuders , 
the Portugweſe army, reinforc'd with ſome Engliſh troops, 
put Maus and Serps, which had been abandon'd by the 
ene mies, 8 of 1 7 po 


into Andaluſia, w 0 8 The 
S d 332 
was, that che elector of Hanover, _— 


rent forces of the empire, who were but ill provided. 
baffled the defign which the duke of Bowaeris had form'd 
of into the empire; inſomuch that the lat- 
ter, finding he could do nothing in Alſatia, went, about 
the end of the campaign, and attack d Bruſſels, but with 
ill ſucceſs. Not long after, Greas-Britain was in deep 
forrow. and affliction, for the death of Prince George of 
Denmark, which happen'd the 28. of October 1708, a 
wiſe, juſt, and kind Prince: who, with his conſort 
br * een Anne, was a moſt perfect pattern of conjugal 

ion; who lov'd the Engliſh nation, was beloy d by 
them, and was univerſally regretted. Beſides this, the 
year 1708. is remarkable for ſeveral. events: the 
Mufcovstes gain d ſeveral over the Swedes ; the 
Elector Palatine was reftor'd to the poſſeſſion of the Upper 
Palatinate, with the {ame rank and title that had been 
veſted in the houſe of Bavaria by the treaty of Manfter ; 
the elector of Brunſwick-Lunenburgh or Hanover, was at 
aſt acknowledg'd ich by W the duke 


the Seates-General, agreed 
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of $ 2 receſ vd the inveſtiture of Mantas and Mont- 
ferrat; the ban of the empire was publiſh'd againſt the 

duke of Mantua; and laſtly, by the good offices and 
powerful ſollicitations of - Grear-Britain and Holland,' the 
ſucceſſion to the principality of un was decided 5 


- * of the King of Pruſſia,” -* | 
Vhs were the tranſactions of the- ys roo? 
| TheKing of France, finding that inſtead of having 
ſucceeded in hi laſt projects, the allies had gain'd freſh 
advantages over the two crowns, liſten'd at laſt to we 
voice of bis ſubjects, who, oppreſs'd with the havock 
of war and famine, beſought him to procure them 
e and bread; and by the interpoſition of Monſieur 
etkum, the miniſter - Holſtin, ee. 
dont the Hague. N A dt 
2. What eee % 307 ien 
A. The preſident de Rouille, and the marquiſs te Te, 
with the miniſters of the Emperor, of Great Britain, and 
liminary to a general «by 3 
to a peace; but as it was 
9 that King Philip/ ſhould yield up 
quit Spain in two months; Lewis XIV. could not 
. with ſuch hard conditions; and therefore did 
not think himſelf oblig d ' wo.” ratify the ara en yr 
which his miniſters had fign'd. N 
= What meaſures did the allies uke on this ocen- 
? T 
_ Incens'd at 4 equivocal eee of the 
French, they reſolv'd to improve their laſt advantages, 
and to proſecute the war with vigour. ' Accordingly 
Prince Eugene and the duke of Marlborough put them 
ſelves at the head of the confederate army, and march'd 
towards the enemy, whom they found entrench'd in 
= 8 of Lens e = command of marſhal Villars ; 
t finding it impoſſible to bring them to an engage- 
ment, — beſieg d the . of Tournay; and 
in two months from the firſt opening of the trenches 
the city and citade] was ſurrender d to them. Some 
days after the allies + attack'd the French, who being 
advantageouſly. aan ton and entrench'd at Blaregnies or 


e, N. s. a An N. 8. 
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Malplaquet, and fighting with great bravery under the 
command Mo marſhals de Villars and W repuls d 
the confederates ſeveral times, and made a dreadful ſlaugh- 
ter of the Dutch infantry; but at laſt they were oblig d 
to ſubmit to the vigour and ſuperior. bravery of the El- 
gliſe, who headed by the carl of Orkney, general Withers, 
the duke of Argyle, and ſome other young noblemen, 
drove the 99 30g 25k their ſtrongeſt entrenchments, and 
open d a paſſage to the cavalry of the allies, who ſoon 
oblig d thole of the enemy to give way. Marſhal de 
Pillars, in the heat of the engagement, having receiv'd ' 
a dangerous wound from Captain Guy, which had inca- 
pacitated him for the command, marſhal de Bowfflers; 

made an orderly retreat, like a brave and capris cap= 
tain, Thus victory attended on the confederate arms, 
but it coſt them * dear; however it was ſoon crown'd 
with the taking of Mons, on the 20 of October, which, 
the French would fain have cover'd. | | Fs 
Q. Did the allies triumph equally in all places? 
A. Nothing, or worſe than nothing, was done in 
Germany ; which at laſt oblig'd the elector of Hanover 
to lay down his command, as his army was in a weak 
condition, and in want of all neceſſaries. The cam- 
paign in Piedmont and Dauphine, fell very much ſhort. 
of expectation, by regſon of the diſputes that aroſe be- 
tween the nts of Vida and Turin, with reſpe& to 
the claim which the duke of Savoy laid to ſome depen- 
dencies of the Milaneſe. The Spaniards, under the com- 
mand of the marquis de Baye, defeated the Portugueſe 
on the banks of the Caya; and the earl of Galway, who. 
had been always unſucceſsful. fince the unfortunate bat - 
tle of Almanza, very narrowly eſcap'd being taken pri- 
ſone-. Some days before lieutenant general Stanhope ad- 
vanc'd with the Exgliſh fleet, in order to ſuccour the 
caſtle of Alicant; but finding it impracticable, he caus d 
it to be ſurrender'd upon honourable terms, in order to 
ſave the lives of the few brave men that remain'd alive; 
and who had behav'd with the utmoſt intrepidity. On 
the other fide, general Staremberg, who the year before 


had check'd the progreſs of the duke of Orleam's arme 


# They bf 18000 men, * > 
2 | | 3 "Wo 


n 


| defeated, that unfortunate Prince was 
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in Catalonia, made himſelf maſter of Balagney, where 
he took 900 prifaners. Beſides the abovemention'd 
events relating to the grand alliance, the year 1709. will 
be memorable for the fignal victory which the Czar of 
Muſtovy pain'd at Fultoma, the 8 of July, N. S. over 
the King of Sweden; whoſe army yg entirely 

ged to fly fat 
ſhelter to Bender in the Twkiſb territories, Where he was 


received with greater humanity than he would perhaps 


have met with from the Chriſtians, 
2. What were the tranſactions of 1710? | 

4. As ſoon as the campaign in 1709 was ended in 
Flanders, the French made new. oyertures of peace, and 
M. Petkum was again employ'd in renewing the nego- 
tiations ; but the conferences which were held at Ger. 
truydenberg, from March to July, were as unſucceſsful! 
as thoſe of the Hague had been the preceding year; 
and the miniſters of France withdrew, but not without 
diſcovering ſome reſentments againſt thoſe of the States- 
General, Who carried on the negotiations in the name 
of the reſt of the allies, upon pretence that due reſpe& 


Dad not been ſhewn to their character. 


9. What was the trug cauſe of the ill ſucceſs of this 


ſecond negotiation ? 


A. The Dxtch ſtrongly inſiſted that King Philip ſhould 
give up Spain and the Weſt-Indies; but the French refolv'd 
they ſhould remain in his power; and excited by the 
diſtractions which the famous Dr. Sacheverel had rais'd 
in England ; and having by their emiſſaries, particularly 
by the Abbe Gautier, Funded thoſe who were bent up- 
on the duke of Marlborough s ruin, and of thoſe miniſters 
who adher'd to him: the French, I ſay, depending up- 
on a ſudden change in England, which might be favour- 
able to their intereſts, would come to no other terms 


than the engaging themſelves to furniſh a conſiderable 


lum of money, in order to oblige King Philip to quit 
Spain, and content himſelf with Sardinia and Sicily; and 
upon the refuſal of the Duich to accept of this offer, 
they ſuddenly broke up the conferences at Gertruydenberg, 
July 13%, N. S. ; 
2 What ſteps did the allies now take? 

2 | A. The 


_- -_ 


pretences, had e 


* . 


down the command of the arm of th 
the duke of Save), beſides his Aiſcontent | 
of Vienna, being indiſpos d, and incapable of acting, no- 
ing was done worth taking notice of, either in Ger- 
mam or Piedmont; but to make amends for this, the 
campaign being carried on very briſkly in Spain, was 
crown'd with great ſacceſs: for King Philip having put 
himſelf at the head of his army, reinfore'd by ſome 
Walloons, 2dvanc'd firſt towards Balaguer; making ſhew 
as if he intended to attack King Charles, who was en- 
camp'd near that place, with a much inferior force. 
The armics continu'd' for ſome days in fight of one a- 
nother, without coming to an engagement; but no 
ſooner were thoſe of the allies join'd by the reinforce- 
ments which lieutenant general Stanhope had brought 
from Italy, and ſome other troops from the an, 
than King Charles march'd towards the enemy's; and 
general Stanhope having paſs'd the Nogwera with great 
ligence, where he met with — 1 ROLES 4 
Spaniards, ſupported by two brigades « , Poſted 
at — Mry, prong . them Wich ſo much vigour 
and ſucceſs, that in leſs than half an hour, with fifteen 
ns of horſe and dragoons, he broke them, put 

about fifteen hundred of them to the ſword; and 
would have gain'd a compleat victory over them, if 
the night coming on, had not favour'd their retreat 
under the cannon of Lerida. King Charles, in order 
to improve this advantage, 1 his competitor 


® July 87, N. S. 710, 


with 
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with-iocredi peed, and coming up with him near 
Saragoſſs, totally routed his army, in fight of that ci- | 
of, where the conquerors enter d in a triumphant man- 
King Philip, who, by reaſon of his indiſpoſition, 

had Pero. prevented from coming to the battle, with- 
nw with a ſmall guard; and the ſcatter'd remains of 
amy diſpers d in different parts. Fortune favour d 

the allies with a new o r themſelves 
maſters of all Spain, i they had known how to im- 
prove it; but inſtead of ſending a» conſiderable force to- 
wards Navarre, in order to intercept the ſuccours which 
the duke of Vendome was bringing to the vanquiſh'd; 
they march'd directly to either from the hopes 
they had of plundering Cafile, or of being reinforc'd 
by the Portugueſe. Fruftrated in the latter, and.terrify'd 
with the apprehenſions of being overpower'd by King 
Philip's forces, which increaſed daily, the allies took a 
reſolution of retiring into Catalonia; but in their retreat, 
the enemy purſu'd them fo cloſe, that eight batallions, 
and as many. ſquadrons of Engliſh, having very unſea- 
ſonably fortify d themſelves in the little town of Bribuega, © 
the duke of Vendame attack d them on a ſudden, and 
oblig'd them to ſurrender themſelves + priſoners of war, 
Upon the firſt news that general Staremberg heard of the 
22 the Engliſh were in, he march'd — 2 in order 
to ſuccour them, with the Germans and Duteb; but un- 
fortunately meeting with the Spaniſh army near Villa- 
Vicioſa, he was oblig'd to come to an + engagement. 
The battle was hot and bloody, and was parted only 
by the night. The allies arrogated the victory to them- 
ſelves, and indeed they had. ſome marks of it; but the 
Spamards gather'd the Fruits of it, and -oblig'd them to quit 
Arragon, — fortify themſelves in Caralonis. Thus the 
ul ſucceſs of the allies at Brihuega, tarniſh'd the laurels 
they had won at Almenara'and Saragoſſa; and notwith- 
ſtanding thoſe two defeats, King Philip had the ſatis- 
faction and advantage to receive the moſt ſignal teſtimo- 


nies of the fidelity of the Caſtilians; and alſo to ſec Bala - 
guer abandon'd by the allies. ; 


9. How was this ill ſycceſs taken in England ? 
2A. 20, N. S. 1710+ f Des. g, N. 8. Þ Dec. 10, N. S. 
| A. The 
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4. The duke of Marlborough/s friends were very much 


| troubled at it; but thoſe who were bent m_ the ruin ; 


of that illuſtrious hero, were overjoy'd. 5 
2. What was their view in this?? 


. They juctiy concluded, that the N eee 


make him no longer uſeful; was to make a peace; and 
the ill ſucceſs which had attended upon the arms of 
the allies in Spain, at the concluſion of this campaign, 
ſerv'd them fot a handle to infinuate, that this was abſo- 
lutely neceſſary; and alſo further d the projects wy 
had already concerted with the French agents. 
A. Who was at the head of this pacific cabal?ʒ̃̃ +» 
A. Mr. Robert Harley (afterwards. earl of. Oxford) an 
able 1 man, of an infinuating temper;. whoſe credit was, 


their ſpeaker in three, ſucceſſive parliaments ; and 
who, notwithſtandiog his being diſmiſs'd from his poſt 
of ſecretary of ſtate, had. ——— matters ſo well, as, 
ſtill to have free, tho private acceſs to the Queen. 
2. After what manner did he execute his projects? {1 

He began by making the Queen. have an ill opi- 
4 20 the Whigs, who, mY trial of Dr. Sacheverel; 


dignity, and, . ht. eue 
0 2 to the . Ke | 
rity, the prodigious power A the duke and gutchefs 
of Marlborough, and their near trehtions had aſſum d to 
2 in = adminiſtration, and in the ey being of. 
yours: and. employments. een Anne's mind being 
thus prejudic d, — ch Corn of Charles 
carl of Sunderland, ſon-in-law. tothe duke of Marlborough, 


from his poſt of ſecretary. of ſtate . The cart of God. 


phin, whoſe only ſon had married the eldeſt daughter of 
the aforeſaid duke, was quickly after remov'd from his 
poſt of lord high-treaſurer + ; in the next place, the, 
Whig parliament, devoted to that miniſter, was difloly'd,, 
and another was call, which prov'd a Tory one, and at the 


devotion of the Triamviraze; that as in the ben s 


name till ſhe died. 
17 75 15 + fuquft 4. 


©. Who 


t in the houſe of.commons, which had chaſe him. 


iver'd their notions, witk great, 7 255 upon 
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- B. Who were the perſons thar compoſed this Bi- 
amvuiate ? | 
A. The earl of-Oxford, whoſe character has been a- 
ready deſcrib'd, and who was ſoon made lord bigh-trea- 
ſurer; Sir Simon Harcoart, who was firſt madelord-kerp- 
er, and afterwards lord high chancellor, and a peer of 
the realm; and Mr. Henry Sr. Fobn, who was made Te- 
cretary of ſtare, td dere nd ui bung Bade ben, | 
| What was done with the duke of Mariborough ? 
A As the new miniſters were not yet well ſettled in 
their poſts, or had not yet ſtrongly rivetted themſelves 
with Fance, they, for fake, ſuffer d that Mu- 
Krious warrior to enjoy the upreme Penn 'of the 
8 goa 
t actions did er 1771 
A. Prince Eugen return d into 8 with 
the impertal and Palatine in order to oppoſe the 
_ detor of Bavariz's deſigus, who was advancing towards 
e | 3 a conſiderable body of - went all 4 oo 
ke of Meriborongh could do, was to fotce the 
lines, which” they "thought 'i le, and to take 
Boucham, in 'the fight © of the enen, e Were 
106,000 in number. r 
E. r N 
None that were remarkable, excepting 8 
l Ul. was peaceably elected and crown'd Em 
in the room of his brother Foſeph, who died of the ſmall- 
pox'the 1 7 of April, n 
2 Did his death occaſion any change in the affairs of 


4. The Engliſh miniſters, who where pacifically in- | 
chin's, took advantage of it, N 

upon the conditions which Monſieur Menager offer d 
in the name of the French, and the preliminaries where- 
of were figned the 27h of September. But as the duke 
of Marlborough refuſed to < into their meaſures, he 
was on the 31* of December, remov'd from all his em- 
ployments, and the command of the army was beftow'd 

upon the duke of Ormond. | 
E What did this new general perform in 1712? 


September 13. 


A. He 
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miniſters who rais d him; : let "= 


had of defeating the French, 9 
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rince in forming of: of Landrecz ; ſeparated from 
- to i off the Pogis eee 
a truce with France 7 Joy 3h S. which not any oc 
caſion d the defeat of the allies at Denain, but the raifing 


2 S2 ͤĩͤĩ EIS of Den OO f 


and Cie) 
2. What memorable tranſactions happen d in 17131 
A. Notwithſtanding the ſtrong remonſtrances o the 
elector of Hanover, the pacifick miniſters of Great · Britain 


had already begun to negotiate publickly a peace with 


r | ornate OO. 3 
was open'd Jonny 29. 17 1712, where the allies were 
at laſt oblig entiaries. Thoſe 
of R e * acted as mediators; and - Lewis XIV. 
and Queen Aune, having before-hand agreed upon the 
conditions of peace, they oblig'd the ſeveral princes who 
form'd the grand alliance to accept them, the emperor 
excepted, who was afterwards fore d to make a ſepa- 
rate treaty at Baden. Thus King Philip was left in quiet 
poſſeſſion, of the throne ; and the victories and 
triumphs of the-allies during this long ſeries of war, 
which had coſt imnicaſe fums and ſo much blood, 
evaporated almoſt into ſmoak. This peace was lig d 
April 11, N. S. 


2. Did Queen Anne long enjoy the peace ſhe had pro- 
cured 

A. Inſtead of calming all Ewrope, as was her intention, 
ſhe drew upon herſc 2 numberleſs domeſtic Os 
which ſoon brought her to her end. 

©. What was the occaſion of thoſc-uncaſineſſes? 
Ai. The perſons that form'd the Triumvirate, who, | 
as is uſual with courtiers, had united themſelves only: 
from different political views, and for the fake _ 8 5 
their private intereſts; theſe finding they were all diſ- 
appointed of their hopes, came at laſt tq a rupture, which 
they carried to ſuch a height, that, laying aſide the re- 
. they ow'd to a miſtreſs, who had diſtinguiſh'd 

cm with the higheſt marks of her wy they did 


q . 5 | nor 


"oy 4 | * 4 
1 0 Cue y n 
break out into open a ; "3 
ce; and the carl of Oxfore —— 


Jord bigh-treafirer.' Her majeſty, who 
18 eee burthen * her infir- 


n to find herfelf «buſcd by 
N — nog erer an whi ſhe had yielded all her 


13 


ſeiz d with a kind of lethatgy, 
3 iz, on the firſt of Augub 

ö 1714, and the fame day the elector of mb ver was, pro- 

= chin d King of Great. Britain, c-. 

1 & Deſcribethe/qualitics of Queen Anne, * . 3 

7 A. To confider her private character, ſhe was prudent, 

. virtuous, charitable, and 2 perfect model of piety. A 
a ſovereign,” ſhe was: caſy, kind and generous, She 
was extremely regretted by all her ſubjects, who had 
lov'd her during the whole courſe of het reign. _ She 

left no children, tho ſhe had had four daughters 8 
+ Ffons, and particulatly William duke of Glouegſer, who 
; died in his 10th year, and from whom the a d 
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